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PREFACE. 


In  offering  to  public  notice  a  new  version  of  the  Come- 
dies of  Aristophanes,  the  pohtician  and  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  Athenian  stage,  the  Translator  naturally 
feels  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  embarrassment,  since  this 
author,  whose  language  is  refined  by  all  the  graces  of  Attic 
wit  and  elegance,  has  not  a  corresponding  character  for  deli- 
cacy either  of  expression  or  sentiment.  Nevertheless,  both 
as  a  first-rate  poet  and  an  honourable  citizen,  he  stood  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  were  best  able  to  appre- 
ciate his  worth,  that  I  am  unwilling  to  weary  the  reader's 
patience  by  an  elaborate  apology. 

The  great  Saint  Chrysostom,  a  name  consecrated  to  im- 
mortality by  his  virtue  and  eloquence,  is  known  to  have  been 
so  fond  of  Aristophanes,  as  to  wake  with  him  at  his  studies, 
and  to  sleep  with  him  under  his  pillow*;  and  I  never  heard 
that  this  was  objected  either  to  his  piety  or  his  preaching, 
not  even  in  those  times  of  pure  zeal  and  primitive  religion." 
— Warburton,  Preface  to  Shakspeare. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  ingenious  Author  of  the  Thea- 
tre of  the  Greeks,  (p.  S5S.  third  edition);  "The  most 
honourable  testimony  in  favour  of  Aristophanes,  is  that  of 
the  sage  Plato,  who  read  him  continually,  and  sent  the 
Clouds  to  the  elder  Dionysius,  (though  in  that  play  not  only 
the  web  of  the  Sophists  was  attacked,  but  Philosophy  itself, 
and  his  master  Socrates,)  signifying  to  him,  that  by  means  of 
this  play  he  might  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  By  this  he  could  scarcely  mean  that  the  play 
was  a  proof  of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  which  pre- 
vailed at  Athens,  but  he  meant  it  as  a  testimony  of  the  poet's 
deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  thorough  insight  into  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  civil  constitution." 

*  A  similar  instance  of  affectionate  regaiil  for  the  poems  of  Homer  is  said  by 
riutarch,  quoting  Oncsicritus,  to  have  been  manifested  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
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Cumberland  also  in  his  Observer,  iii.  p.  26S,  says,  "  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  we  owe  these  remains  of  Aristo- 
phanes to  St.  Chrysostoni,  who  happily  rescued  this  valuable 
though  small  portion  of  his  favourite  author  from  his  more 
scrupulous  Christian  contemporaries,  whose  zeal  was  fatally 
too  successful  in  destroying  every  other  comic  author,  out 
of  a  very  numerous  collection  of  which  no  entire  scene  now 
remains."  The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  frequently 
quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazianzum, 
called  by  way  of  eminence  the  Theologian,  and  by  Eusta- 
thius  :  and  the  remarkable  use  of  the  verb  /JbvelaOat  by  St. 
Paul  (ad  Philipp.  iv.  12.),  which  occurs  six  times  in  our 
poet's  eleven  remaining  plays,  would  almost  tempt  one  to 
imagine  that  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  conver- 
sant with  these  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  as  he  is  known 
to  have  been  with  the  writings  of  other  Greek  poets'',  (see 
his  quotation  from  Aratus  in  the  xviith  chapter  of  the  Acts, 
V.  28.)  The  reader  may  likewise  observe  a  curious  instance 
of  an  ancient  oriental  custom  mentioned  in  the  sacred  wri- 
tings, and  attested  by  Aristophanes,  by  comparing  the  nar- 
rative of  the  woman  anointing  our  Saviour's  head  (Matt. 
xxvi.  7 — 13.)  with  v.  HIT.  of  the  Ecclesiazusre,  and  v.  947. 
of  the  Lysistrata. 

With  respect  to  the  biography  of  Aristophanes,  we  learn 
from  the  Greek  author  of  his  life  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Philippus  a  native  of  ^^E^gina,  but  the  name  of  his  mother  is 
not  recorded.  He  was  of  the  Cydathenaean  borough  •",  and 
the  Pandionian  tribe.  As  a  comedian,  he  at  first  used  ex- 
treme caution  in  the  composition  of  his  plays,  with  the  view 
of  reducing  the  vague  construction  of  the  old  comedy  to  a 
more  precise  and  useful  form ;  his  play  on  the  subject  of 
Cocalus,  king  of  Sicily,  furnished  Menander  and  Philemon 
with    a  groundwork  on  which    to   erect  the  composition  of 

"  That  St.  Paul  was  a  reader  of  the  comic  dramatists  appears  also  from  the 
iambic  line  quoted  by  him  (1  Cor.  xx.  33.), 

(pBtipovaiv  ijOr]  xpijuQ'  o/iiXi'ai  Kaicdf 
which  was  no  doubt  attributed  in  Beza's  ancient  Codex  to  'Mivavcpog  tv  0«i  'cf 
(see  his  note  on  the  passage.) 

<^  The  Attic  cijf^wi  or  horouglis  were  one  imndred  and  seventy-four  in  number, 
divided  into  up])i:r  and  lower,     'I'he  number  of  tribes  was  twelve. 
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their  own  dramas.  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  subjected  to  the  carping  mahgnity  of  his  contem- 
poraries Aristonymus  and  Ameipsias ;  but  Cleon  the  dema- 
gogue was  the  chief  object  of  his  hatred,  and  in  order  to 
wreak  his  resentment  against  this  vainglorious,  though 
occasionally**  successful  general,  he  wa'ote  his  comedy  of 
the  Knights,  in  which  he  severely  rebuked  Cleon's  tlieivish 
and  tyrannical  disposition ;  but  as  no  fabricator  of  dramatic 
masks  could  be  found  sufficiently  bold  to  aid  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  so  formidable  a  personage,  nor  any  actor  to  under- 
take the  part,  Aristophanes  smeared  his  face  with  a  red  dye, 
and  personated  the  character  himself  so  effectively,  that  the 
venal  and  peculating  general  was  condemned  to  restore  the 
five  talents  of  which  he  had  robbed  the  islanders,  under  pre- 
tence of  persuading  the  Athenians  to  lighten  the  burthens 
which  were  imposed  upon  them  as  tributaries  to  that  fickle 
nation  *. 

The  reputation  of  our  poet  was  so  great  that  it  had  reached 
even  to  the  Persian  court,  and  induced  the  powerful  monarch 
of  that  country,  to  enquire  into  his  native  place  and  abode. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  there  appears  from  some 
lines  in  the  parabasis  of  the  Acharnians  (v.  G20,  et  sqq.) 
Cumberland,  in  his  Observer,  (No.  138.)  remarks  that  "  he 
was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  connections,  for  he  declares 
that  he  was  ashamed  of  his  wife,  ri-ju  <^vvciiKa  S'  aiayyvofjiai.' 
and  as  to  his  two  sons  Philippus  and  Ararotes  (to  whom  the 
anonymus  Greek  author  of  his  life  adds  a  third,  Nicostratus) 
they  did  him  as  little  credit,  and  he  considered  them  accord- 
ingly. He  was  blessed  with  a  good  constitution,  and  lived 
to  see  above  seventy  years,  though  the  date  of  his  death  is 
not  precisely  laid  down. 

As  a  poet,  I  might  refer  the  learned  reader  to  his  works, 
which  speak  so  ably  for  themselves:  they  are  not  only  valuable 
as  his  remains,  but  when  we  consider  them  as  the  only  perfect 

''  Especially  in  the  aflair  of  Pylos,  where,  however,  Plutarch  asserts  that  he  was 
much  favoured  by  fortune. 

^  See  the  fifth  line  of  the  Acharnians,  and  note.     The  construction  of  this  verse, 
ToiQ  TTivTt  ToKdi'ToiQ,  olt,"  KXetuv  i^rifiiatv, 
affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Attic  attraction. 
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remains  which  give  us  any  complete  specimen  of  the  Greek 
comedy,  they  become  inestimable  through  the  misfortunes  of 
all  the  rest.  We  receive  them  as  treasures  thrown  up  from 
a  wreck,  or  more  properly  as  one  passenger  escaped  out  of 
a  fleet,  whose  narrative  we  listen  to  with  the  more  eagerness 
and  curiosity,  because  it  is  from  this  alone  we  can  gain  in- 
telligence of  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  quality  of  the 
armament,  and  the  characters  and  talents  of  the  commanders 
who  have  perished  and  gone  down  into  the  abyss  together. 

The  Comedies  of  Aristophanes  are  universally  esteemed 
to  be  the  standard  of  Attic  writing  in  its  greatest  purity;  if 
any  man  would  wish  to  know  the  language  as  it  was  spoken 
by  Pericles,  he  must  seek  it  in  the  scenes  of  Aristophanes, 
where  he  is  not  using  a  foreign  or  affected  diction  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  it  to  some  particular  or  extrava- 
gant character.  The  ancient  authors,  both  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, who  had  all  the  productions  of  the  Athenian  stage 
before  them,  speak  of  him  with  such  rapture  and  admiration 
as  to  give  him  a  decided  preference  before  all  other  comic 
poets.  The  drama  of  Aristophanes  is  of  a  mixed  species  ; 
sometimes  personal,  at  other  times  inclining  to  parody,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  middle  comedy  ;  he  varies 
and  accommodates  his  style  to  his  subject  and  the  speakers 
on  the  scene ;  on  some  occasions  it  is  elevated,  grave,  sub- 
lime, and  polished  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  brilliancy  and 
beauty  ;  on  others  it  sinks  and  descends  into  humble  dia- 
logue, provincial  rusticity,  coarse  naked  obscenity, 'and  even 
puns  and  quibbles;  the  versatility  of  his  genius  is  admirable, 
for  he  gives  us  every  rank  and  description  of  men  in  his 
scenes,  and  in  every  one  is  strictly  characteristic.  In  some 
passages,  and  frequently  in  his  choruses,  he  starts  out  of  the 
ordinary  province  of  comedy,  into  the  loftiest  flights  of 
poetry,  and  in  these  I  doubt  if  ^^schylus  or  Pindar  have 
surpassed  him ;  in  sentiment  and  good  sense  he  is  not  in- 
ferior to  Euripides,  and  in  the  acuteness  of  his  criticisms 
equalled  by  none  ;  in  the  general  purport  of  his  moral  he 
seldom,  if  ever,  fails;  but  he  works  occasionally  with  unclean 
tools,  and  like  Juvenal  in  the  lower  ages,  chastises  vice  by 
an  o{>en  exposure  of  its  tuipitude,  oflending  the  ear,  whilst 
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he  aims  to  mend  the  heart.  This  fashion  fo  plain  speaking 
was  that  in  which  he  wrote,  and  the  audience  demanded  and 
would  have  it.  If  we  cannot  entirely  defend  the  indelicacy 
of  his  muse,  we  cannot  deny  that  a  great  share  of  the  blame 
rests  with  the  spectators  ;  a  dramatic  poet  cannot  model  his 
audience,  but  to  a  certain  degree  must  of  necessity  conform 
to  their  taste  and  humour ;  it  can  be  proved  that  Aristo- 
phanes himself  laments  the  hard  task  imposed  upon  him  of 
gratifying  the  public  at  the  expense  of  decency ;  but  with 
the  example  of  the  poet  Cratinus  before  his  eyes,  who  was 
driven  from  the  stage  because  he  scrupled  to  amuse  the 
public  ear  with  tawdry  jests,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
an  author,  emulous  of  applause,  should  fall  in  with  the 
wishes  of  the  theatre,  unbecoming  as  they  were :  let  me 
add,  in  further  palliation  of  this  fault,  that  he  never  put  ob- 
cenity  but  in  the  mouths  of  obscene  characters,  and  so  sup- 
plies it  as  to  give  his  hearers  a  disgust  for  such  unseemly 
habits.  Morality,  I  confess,  deserves  a  purer  vehicle ;  yet 
I  contend  that  his  purpose  was  honest,  and  I  dare  believe 
went  further  towards  reforming  the  loose  Athenians,  than 
all  the  indecisive  positions  of  the  philosophers,  who  being 
enlisted  into  sects  and  factions,  scarce  agreed  in  any  one 
point  of  common  morality  ^. 

His  wit  is  of  various  kinds  ;  much  is  of  a  general  and  per- 
manent stamp  ;  much  is  local,  personal,  and  untransferable 
to  posterity  ;  no  author  still  retains  so  many  brilliant  pas- 
sages, yet  none  has  suffered  such  injury  by  the  depredations  of 
time  :  of  his  powers  in  ridicule  and  humour,  whether  of  cha- 
racter or  dialogue,  there  might  be  no  end  of  instances ;  if 
Plautus  give  us  the  model  of  Epicharmus,  he  does  not  equal 
him;  and,  if  Terence  translates  Menander,  his  original  does 
not  approach  him  in  these  particulars.     I  doubt  if  the  sum 

f  Oq  this  subject  it  is  observed  by  Person,  in  his  Critique  on  Brunck's  Aristo- 
phanes (Maty's  Ileview  for  July  1783)  that  "  among  the  ancients,  plain  speaking 
was  the  fashion;  nor  was  that  ceremonious  delicacy  introduced,  which  has  taught 
men  to  abuse  each  other  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  express  the  most  indecent 
ideas  in  the  most  modest  language.  The  ancients  had  little  of  this.  They  were 
accustomed  to  call  a  spade  a  spade  ;  to  give  everything  its  proper  name.  1  be- 
lieve there  is  no  man  of  sound  judgment  who  would  not  soon'er  let  his  son  read 
Aristophanes  than  Congreve  or  Vanbrugh." 
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total  of  wit  and  luiniour  in  all  their  stage-lacqueys  would 
together  balance  the  single  character  of  Carlo  in  the  Plutus. 
His  satire,  whether  levelled  against  the  vices  and  follies  of 
the  people  at  large,  against  the  corruption  of  the  dema- 
gogues, the  turpitude  and  chicanery  of  the  philosophers,  or 
the  arroguTit  self-sufficiency  of  the  tragic  poets,  cuts  with  an 
edge  that  penetrates  the  character,  and  leaves  no  shelter  for 
either  ignorance  or  criminality. 

Aristophanes  was  author  of  above  sixty  comedies'^,  though 
they  are  erroneously  stated  under  that  amount." 

Besides  the  eleven  entire  plays,  we  have  a  few  fragments 
quoted  by  Athenaeus  and  other  ancient  authors  from  about 
forty  others,  as  well  as  numerous  single  lines  and  hemistichs 
from  uncertain  comedies.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable, 
cited  by  Plutarch  (de  Musica)  clearly  belongs  to  Phere- 
crates  the  comic  poet,  and  was  wrongly  attributed  by  Kus- 
ter  to  Aristophanes.  There  is  a  very  humorous  enumera- 
tion of  the  articles  of  a  lady's  toilet,  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
drinus  from  the  second  Thesmophoriazusa?. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  preliminary  observations  better 
than  by  making  some  considerable  extracts  from  the  excel- 
lent critique  on  jNlitchell's  Aristophanes  in  the  Lxviii.  No. 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  conveys  a  very  clear  idea 
of  the  Athenian  stage,  especially  during  the  reign  of  the 
J  etus  Conia'dia,  as  well  as  of  the  literary  character  of  Ari- 
stophanes, so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  his 
country.  "As  public  satirist,  an  office  with  which  he  found 
himself  virtually  invested,  he  had  to  exercise  a  censorship 
far  more  formidable  than  that  of  the  archon :  there  was  no 
shift  to  elude  his  SoKi/xaaia :  nor  could  any  bi'ibe  persuade 
him  to  arrest  the  lash,  wdien  once  his  arm  was  raised  for 
flagellation''.  As  state  journalist,  for  no  daily  reams  then 
issued  from  the  press  to  pour  a  deluge  of  intelligence,  and 
pall  the  appetite  of  curiosity  itself;  he  had  to  chronicle  the 
events  of  the  passing  year,  to  comment  on  the  conduct  of 

s  His  Greek  biographer  says  forty-four,  and  asserts  that  four  of  these,  namely, 
Poetry,  the  Shipwrecked  Man,  the  Islandi,  and  A'iobe,  are  not  his,  but  attributed  by 
some  to  Archippus. 

''  See  Wasps  v.  1062. 
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the  ruling  powers,  to  animate  the  patriotism,  instruct  the 
zeal,  or  direct  the  aversions  of  his  countrymen.  As  peri- 
odical critic,  he  had  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  the  produc- 
tions of  contemporary  writers  ;  as  prize  competitor,  he  had 
so  to  regulate,  or  so  to  humour  the  public  taste,  as  to  secure 
indulgence  for  his  own. 

"  In  the  last  mentioned  capacity,  x^ristophanes  boldly  chose 
the  nobler  part ;  and  made  the  caprices  of  even  Athenians 
bend  before  his  juster  notions  of  the  ')(^p7]cnfiov  and  r)8v, 
what  should  be  at  once  beneficial  and  agreeable,  in  the  line 
of  composition  he  had  fixed  upon  :  '  The  strain  they  heard 
was  of  a  higher  mood'  than  they  had  been  wont  to  listen  to, 
but  it  came  upon  them  recommended  by  such  a  richness  of 
melody,  and  such  a  force  of  inspiration,  that  they  could  not 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  its  enchantments.  The  chord  he  struck 
was  new,  but  every  bosom  vibrated  in  answer  to  its  tones. 
Not  that  in  his  hands  Comedy  forgot  her  broadest  grins, 
though  she  acquired  graces  of  a  more  majestic  cast.  Never 
was  calumny  so  ungrounded  as  that  monstrous  position 
maintained  by  Plutarch,  '  that  Aristophanes  can  neither 
please  the  multitude,  nor  be  endured  by  the  refined,  but 
that  his  muse,  resembling  a  decayed  covirtezan,  that  imitates 
the  dignity  of  a  matron,  is  at  once  disgusting  to  the  many 
from  her  insolent  assumptions,  and  abominated  by  the  graver 
few  for  her  lewdness  and  malignity.'  The  literal  reverse  of 
this  judgment  might  be  stated  as  the  true  one:  compounding 
and  concocting  the  utile  and  dulce ;  with  many  a  laughable 
jest,  and  many  a  serious  appeal';  for  the  lively  rabble  he 
has  practical  jokes,  good-humoured  merriment,  interminable 
slang;  '  the  puns  of  the  Piraeus,  the  proverbs  of  the  Agora;' 
the  ribaldry  of  the  popular  assembly,  and  the  professional 
pleasantries  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  while  for  souls  of 
brighter  mould  he  unveils  the  awful  face  of  genuine  poesy, 
and  bids  the  mighty  mother  smile  upon  her  votaries'".  The 
patriot  learned  from  him  to  glow  at  the  recollections  of 
IMarathon ',  the  poetical  aspirant  to  invoke  the  shade  of 
Homer '",  the  youth  to  shudder  at  the  hideousness  of  vice  " ; 

i  Ran.  V.  389.  ^  Eccl.  v.  1154.  '  Vesp.  v.  1109. 

"'  Kail.  V.  1061.  "  Passim. 
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and  the  aged  to  repose  in  the  security  of  virtue.  Though 
diffidence  (for  modesty  was  no  stranger  to  the  breast  of 
Aristophanes)  induced  him  to  have  his  first  play  acted  under 
the  shelter  of  another's  name°,  the  sentiments,  we  may  safely 
conjecture,  as  well  as  the  tendency  of  that  composition,  were 
conceived  in  a  spirit  all  his  own.  We  know  that  the  subject 
was  serious,  and  it  would  neither  be  weakened  nor  degraded 
by  his  treatment  of  it.  The  applause  which  crowned  this 
effort  taught  him,  that  even  among  such  an  audience  as  de- 
mocratic Athens  afforded,  there  were  some  hearts  that  beat 
in  pei'fect  unison  with  his  own ;  and  many  that,  while  they 
had  chosen  the  wrong  path,  could  yet  discern  the  right;  and 
had  neither  lost  the  sense  to  understand,  nor  the  feeling  to 
admire  him. 

"  The  prominent  feature,  the  differential  quality  that  dis- 
tinguishes his  satire  from  that  of  other  poets,  is  neither  its 
occasional  vigour,  nor  its  general  facetiousness.  Among  the 
Latins,  w^e  have  Juvenal  his  equal  in  the  first  respect,  and 
Horace  in  the  last.  It  is  that  unfailing  fluency  and  copious- 
ness, that  sort  of  active  magnetism,  by  which  one  conception 
rising  in  his  mind  draws  after  it  in  full  exuberance  an  end- 
less train  of  corresponding  thoughts  and  connected  allusions, 
that  magic  power  that  conjures  and  compels  into  its  service 
the  most  remote,  refractory  ideas,  and  surprises  us  at  every 
turn,  like  unexpected  light,  with  something  that  at  once 
startles  and  delights  the  mind.  As  the  fabled  touch  of  the 
Phrygian  monarch  transmuted  the  meanest  materials  into 
gold,  or  as  the  chemist  extracts  a  spirit  from  a  thousand 
seemingly  unpromising  substances,  the  unwearied  and  pro- 
lific fancy  of  Aristophanes  can  find  matter  for  his  drollery  or 
sarcasm,  where  a  less  fertile  or  less  energetic  genius  would 
slumber  or  despair.  A  beard  p,  a  puff  of  smoke  'i,  a  termina- 
tion '',  the  blunder  of  a  clown  %  the  lisp  of  Alcibiades  *,  every 
thing  and  any  thing  is  made  subservient  to  his  purposes  of 
personal  attack  :  once  let  him  be  started,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
conjecture  whither  he  will  lead,  or  where  please  to  stop. 
His  restless  wit  flows  on,  sometimes  sparkling  in  antithesis, 

"  Vesp.  V.  1054.  P  Eccl.  v.  101.  'i  Vesp.  v.  342. 

••  Nubes,  V.  fj42.  *Nubes,  v.  213.  '  Vesp.  v.  45. 
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sometimes  pungent  in  a  gibe,  sometimes  insipid  in  a  pun, 
but  never  for  an  instant  failing  liim,  or  threatening  his  readers 
witli  a  drought.  Persius,  a  satirist  to  whom  Dryden  by  no 
means  does  justice,  and  whom  no  commentator  except  Ca- 
saubon  seems  to  have  thoroughly  understood,  is  the  only 
writer  we  can  mention  who  comes  at  all  near  to  Aristophanes 
in  this  quality  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  Perhaps  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  resemblance  might  heighten  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  that  Roman  hails  him  as  the  pr.egrandis 
SENEx  of  the  Grecian  comedy,  but  it  is  an  epithet  to  which 
the  '  audacious'  Cratinus,  or  the  '  angry'  Eupolis  himself  could 
hardly  have  objected.  The  boast  Aristophanes  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  Chorus  in  the  Acharnians  (v.  621.  et  sqq.), 

ovru  S'  cciirov  irej/i  rvji  toX/xj;?  -/jSij  iioppai  KXeoi;  'riKei, 
0T6  Koi  Pa(7iXev<;,  AxKe^ati^ovluv  rrjv  Trpea-^eiscv  ^acavt'^uv, 
vj^UTrjaey  TtpSrcc  fA.€v  avrovi;  itorepoi  ra^j  vavai  KpaTOv<Tiv' 
tlra  8e  rovrav  tov  ttoj^tjjv  icoTepov^  e\%oi  kockcc  TtoXXd' 
rovrov^  yap  €(py]  toi/j  avOpuitovi;  iroXi/  /SeXr/ot;?  yeyevvja-Oai 
Ka)  tS  TroXe'jWy  ttoXv  viK-^a-eiv,  tovtov  ^v/x^ovKov  €'xfivra(;, 

may  appear  plausible  enough  to  have  been  more  than  a  mere 
'  jeu  de  theatre,'  if  our  readers  shall  think  we  are  borne  out 
by  the  reality  in  the  praises  we  have  bestowed  upon  the  bold- 
ness of  his  patriotism,  and  the  richness  of  his  satire. 

'*  Language  and  versification  are  points  of  scarcely  less  im- 
portance, when  we  are  considering  the  merits  of  a  poet ;  and 
in  these,  says  Mons.  Schlegel,  '  his  excellence  is  not  fairly 
acknowledged ;  it  is  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  take  his  place 
among  the  first  poets  to  whom  Greece  has  given  birth.'  He 
might  have  said  still  more ;  Aristophanes  is  wholly  without 
a  competitor  in  these  respects.  The  tripping  lightness  and 
airy  grace  of  his  trochaic  metres,  and  the  majestic  swell  of 
the  anapaestic  tetrameter,  that  has  taken  its  name  from  him, 
are  fraught  with  music  the  most  '  eloquent,'  even  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  neglected  accents,  and  modern  pro- 
nunciation :  while  a  single  glance  at  Suidas  or  Hesychius  is 
sufficient  to  convince  us  how  much  of  his  native  tongue  owes 
its  preservation  to  his  writings,  and  how  vast  those  treasures 
must  be,  from  whose  repositories  the  Grecian  lexicographers 
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have  drawn  such  overflowing  stores.  Had  the  flames  of 
Omar  reached  the  whole  of  his  productions,  posterity  could 
never  have  rightly  estimated  the  exhaustless  power,  the  end- 
less flexibility,  the  prodigal  exuberance  of  the  magnificent 
language  in  which  they  are  embodied ;  could  never  have 
tasted  the  true  relish  of  that  Attic  salt,  which  though  some- 
times •harsh  and  acrid,  the  '  sales  venenati'  of  Seneca,  might 
oftener  seem  to  have  been  collected  from  that  very  wave 
which  gave  birth  to  Aphrodite  herself:  nor  have  traced  to 
one  maternal  womb  so  many  of  what  appear,  on  a  superficial 
inspection,  the  idiomatic  graces  of  other  tongues.  If  we 
allow  the  name  of  Plutarch  once  more  to  cross  our  pages,  it 
is  not  for  the  purpose  of  confuting  his  ridiculous  charges 
under  this  head,  which  even  the  zealous  Frisclinus  dismisses 
with  a  smile ;  but  merely  to  show  how  far  the  ardour  of  a 
thorough  Platonist  (for  Plutarch  as  the  devoted  admirer  of 
Socrates  and  Plato  had  his  own  motives  for  endeavouring  to 
depreciate  Aristophanes)  could  hurry  him,  in  spite  of  the 
conviction  of  his  very  ears.  The  following  is  his  atrocious 
criticism,  as  Frischlin  justly  terms  it:  'There  is,  sooth  to 
say,  in  the  structure  of  his  phraseology,  something  tragi- 
comic, bombastic  as  well  as  pedestrian  ;  there  is  obscurity, 
there  is  vulgarity,  there  are  turgidity  and  pompous  ostenta- 
tion, together  with  a  garrulity  and  trifling  that  are  enough 
to  turn  the  stomach.'  Bona  verba,  Plutarche !  we  may  well 
cry  with  honest  Nicodemus.  It  is  amusing  enough  to  find 
such  blasphemies  as  these  in  a  writer  who  reckons  it  one  of 
the  worst  symptoms  of  malignity  to  use  rough  or  violent  ex- 
pressions where  milder  phrases  are  at  hand,  {eTriecKecrTepcov 
TrapovToov,)  and  who  would  soften  down  i\\e  ferocious  insanity 
of  Cleon  into  the  gentle  reprobation  o^  a. futile  levity! 

"It  is  an  observation  of  Mons.  Schlegel,  that  *  in  many 
passages  of  serious  and  earnest  poetry,  which  (thanks  to  the 
boundless  variety  and  lawless  formation  of  the  popular  co- 
medy of  Athens)  he  has  here  and  there  introduced ;  Ari- 
stophanes shows  himself  to  be  a  true  poet,  and  capable,  had 
he  so  chosen,  of  reaching  the  highest  eminence  even  in  the 
more  dignified  departments  of  his  art.'  This  is  in  fact  a 
very  strong  point  in  his  poetical  chai'acter,  and  our  applause 
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is  due,  not  only  to  the  great  intrinsic  merit  of  the  passages 
themselves,  but  to  the  extreme  taste  with  which  they  are 
uniformly  introduced.  There  is  no  false  glare,  that  would 
be  misplaced  and  unnatural  if  diffused  over  the  surface  of 
comic  composition  :  they  are  but  the  streaks  of  sunshine, 
that  give  variety  and  beauty  to  a  landscape.  We  are  never 
disagreeably  reminded  of  the  '  jiurjiureus  jjannits,'  the  purple 
rag  botched  in  to  shame  the  circumjacent  meanness  of  a 
beggar's  apparel.  It  is  the  '  illusje  auro  vestes,'  the  garment 
tricked  with  gold,  but  not  overloaded.  It  always  seems 
suited  to  the  texture  it  adorns,  and  truly  the  ground  is  rich 
enough  to  bear  a  little  embroidery.  Aristophanes  is  no 
ostentatious  coxcomb  to  drag  down  poetry  from  her  car  of 
fire,  and  parade  her  in  the  common  eye,  merely  for  the 
vanity  of  displaying  his  acquaintance ;  yet  he  will  sometimes 
fling  the  reins  into  her  hands,  and  is  not  the  man  to  balk 
her  if  she  invite  him  to  her  side.  There  are  a  thousand 
places  we  could  refer  to,  that  bear  the  stamp  of  this  '  com- 
munion high'.  We  question  whether  the  vinited  genius  of 
Pindar  and  Euripides,  fond  as  the  latter  is  of  the  nightingale, 
could  have  produced  any  thing  superior  to  that  burst  of 
lyric  ecstacy  ",  in  which  he  calls  on  Philomela  from  her  •  leafy 
yew'  to  challenge  the  minstrelsy  of  heaven.  Nor  will  the 
descriptions  of  Ovid  or  of  IMilton  stand  a  competition  with 
that  tone  of  melancholy  grandeur  in  which  he  opens  the 
parabasis  of  the  Birds,  and  penetrates  the  mysteries  of 
Chaos  and  '  Old  Night".'  Indeed  we  might  safely  stake  the 
justice  of  our  panegyric  upon  the  whole  conception  and  exe- 
cution of  that  fascinating  drama,  the  most  fantastic  genius, 
that  seems  meant  for  fays  alone  to  act  in  fairy  land :  that 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  of  the  Grecian  stage,  of  which 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  what  Shakspeare,  had  he 
been  an  Athenian,  would  have  written,  or,  had  he  read 
Greek,  would  have  admired. 

"  We  have  much  too  slender  data  to  proceed  upon,  did  we 
wish  to  institute  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  between  Ari- 
stophanes and  his  precursors  or  contemporaries,  in  the  same 

"  Aves,  V.  209.  *  Aves,  v.  685. 
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line,  of  whose  works  nothing  but  the  most  meagre  fragments 
have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  But  with  regard  to  his 
immediate  rivals,  the  remains  of  Cratinus  are  by  no  means  of 
a  nature  to  justify  the  praises  of  Quinctilian;  and  the  pre- 
cocious talent  of  Eupolis  fails  in  competition,  when  we  find 
it  employed  upon  the  same  subject  with  the  muse  of  Ari- 
stophanes. That  celebrated  verse  of  the  Acharnians,  in 
which  we  seem  yet  to  hear  the  eloquence  of  Pericles  con- 
vulsing Greece ;  that  verse  which  Cicero  ^,  and  Pliny  ^,  Dio- 
dorus  '^  and  Lucian  ^,  have  alike  appealed  to  as  the  best 
monument  of  the  orator's  fame,  if  contrasted  with  the  cold 
and  laboured  eulogy  of  Eupolis,  will  leave,  little  doubt  upon 
the  mind  that  his  superior  vigour  in  the  passages  of  serious 
poetry  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  title  of  Ari- 
stophanes to  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  ancient 
comedy  was  founded. 

"  So  many  brilliant  qualities  almost  required  a  foil,  or  at 
least  may  cover  one  transgression.  It  is  the  severity  of  im- 
partial criticism  that  forces  us  to  admit  that  although  Ari- 
stophanes undoubtedly  moderated  the  spirit  of  unrestrained 
and  profligate  obscenity  that  wandered  in  the  old  hags  and 
drunkards  of  preceding  bards  ^,  enough  of  it  remains  in  his 
writings  to  form  a  foul  blot  upon  a  mind  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  well-known  epigram,  the  Graces  had  selected  for 
their  peculiar  portion.  Those  powers  of  the  Cephisian  wave** 
who  plant  their  thrones  at  the  right  hand  of  Phoebus,  and 
dispense  to  mortals  the  three  best  of  heavenly  gifts,  wisdom, 
beauty,  and  fame*,  should  have  shrunk  away  from  such  con- 
tamination, or  have  expelled  it  from  the  chosen  temple,  that 
was  never  to  fall.  It  is  an  unnatural  coalition  of  ugliness 
with  elegance,  a  Caliban  basking  on  the  lap  of  an  Ariel.  Yet 
without  allowing  the  spirit  of  the  advocate  to  interfere  with 
the  calmer  duties  of  the  judge,  we  may  urge  for  Aristophanes 
that  his  greatest  grossness  is  always  playful,  and  his  longest 
indulgence  in  it  comparatively  short.   It  is  a  sop,  and  nothing 

y  Cic.  in  Oratore.         '  Pliny  Sec.  51.  Epic.  20.         ^^  Died.  Sic.  Ixii.  p.  307. 

•»  Lucian  in  Demosth.  p.  693.  <=  Nubes,  v.  555. 

'1  Pindar,  Olymp.  xiv.  1.  9.  15.        »'  Ran.  v.  236;  Nubes,  v.  975;  Aves,  v.  669. 
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more,  for  the  Cerberus  of  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  case  in  eight  out  of  the  eleven  of  his 
plays  that  remain  with  posterity'.  It  was  certainly  not  the 
bent  of  his  mind  to  be  immoral,  though,  like  Swift,  hie  might 
not  care  to  wade  through  a  little  nastiness  for  the  sake  of  a 
joke.  There  is  no  wallowing  in  the  mud,  no  indecency  that 
clings  to  its  ground,  or  reluctantly  gives  way,  '  with  many  a 
longing,  lingering  look  behind.'  His  most  indelicate  writing 
is  generally  introductory  to  some  passage  of  exceeding  spirit 
or  poetical  beauty,  to  which  his  mind  returns  with  an  elastic 
impulse  from  having  been  forced  out  of  its  native  inclination. 
Like  Antaeus  he  may  grovel  on  the  earth  for  a  moment,  but 
it  is  only  to  rise  into  the  fresh  air  again  with  increased 
alacrity  and  renovated  vigour.  Springing  from  such  sources 
as  the  Phallic  Hymn,  and  the  Margites  of  Homer,  the 
Ancient  Comedy  could  not  be  expected,  under  any  manage- 
ment, to  become  a  perfect  model  of  uninterrupted  purity. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  some  pollutions  in  the 
stream,  when  its  fountain-heads  were  these ;  nor  oifended  at 
detecting  those  pollutions  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course, 
when  M^e  know  that  it  had  not  left  them  all  behind,  even 
when  filtered  through  into  the  pages  of  Menander.  '  Omnes 
Luxurite  Interpres,'  the  character  which  Pliny  bestows  upon 
that  poet,  is  pretty  intelligible  testimony  against  him,  although 
we  had  not  Terence  for  a  stronger  and  more  substantial 
evidence. 

"We  are  persuaded  that  what  we  have  advanced  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the  merits  of  him  who 
was  its  prince,  however  extravagant  it  may  appear  to  super- 
ficial students,  or  to  timid  reasoners,  will  be  fully  admitted 
by  all  that  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Aristophanic 
writings ;  and  we  have  the  rather  avoided  any  attempt  at 
overstrained  ingenuity,  and  aimed  at  a  perfect  simplicity  in 
our  observations,  that  the  complete  sincerity  of  our  own  con- 
viction might  be  made  as  manifest  as  possible.  Aristophanes 
will  of  course  continue  to  be  underrated  by  all  who  choose 
to  submit  ancient  subjects  to  the  test  of  modern  opinions ; 
who  cannot  perceive  any  excellence  in  dramas  that  are  com- 
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posed  upon  rules  entirely  different  from  the  only  principles 
they  can  understand:  or  who  are  generously  satisfied  to 
draw  decided  inferences  from  what  floats  upon  the  surface, 
without  the  pains,  or  perhaps  without  the  power  of  diving 
into  those  depths  which  so  often  hide  the  gems  of  '  purest 
ray. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS  UPON  THE 
GREEK  DRAMA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   FRENCH  OF   PERE  BRUMOY. 

The  Greek  comedies  were  performed  by  public  authority  three  or 
four  times  during  the  year  :  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus  called  the  l)io- 
nysia,  which  were  celebrated  towards  the  spring  and  in  the  city,  at 
the  Panathenea  or  feasts  of  Minerva  every  fifth  year,  and  at  the 
feast  of  the  Lena^an  Bacchus  annually  at  the  end  of  autumn  ;   these 
were  held  in  the  fields.     Besides  these  feasts,  it  is  supposed  there 
was  one  celebrated  particularly  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  named  Anthes- 
teria,  which  was  divided  into  three,  called  the  feasts  of  the  Tuns,  the 
Cups,  and  the  Pots.     It  is  said  that  the  excommunication  of  Orestes 
gave  place  to  the  feast  of  cups,  of  which  Euripides  speaks  in  his  tra- 
gedy of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  and  which  forms  the  concluding  part  of 
the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes.      It  was  also  appropriated  to  spec- 
tacles, and  on  these  days  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the 
prizes.  Originally  each  poet  presented  four  plays,  called  a  tretralogy, 
composed  of  three  tragedies  on  the  same  heroic  subject,  and  one 
satyric  drama ;   excepting  Sophocles,  who,  not  deeming  it  projjer  to 
continue  so  troublesome  an  exercise,  limited  himself  to  one  single 
piece  every  time  that  he  disputed  for  the  prize.      There  were  judges, 
or  commissaries,  named  by  the  state,  whose  office  it  was  to  deli- 
berate in  assembly  upon  the  merit  of  the  pieces,  whether  comic  or 
tragic,  before  they  were  exhibited  at  the  feasts.     They  were  per- 
formed before  them,  and  sometimes,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Birds,  even  in  presence  of  the  people  but  with- 
out much  preparation.    The  judges  gave  their  suffrages,  and  the  piece 
which  had  the  plurality  of  voices  was  declared  victorious,  crowned 
as  such,  and  represented  at  the  expense  of  the  republic  with  all  pos- 
sible pomp.     But  even  here   the   best   pieces  had  not  always  the 
preference,  for  intrigue,  caprice,  and  prejudice  are  to  be  found  in  all 
times.     It  does  not  appear  that  Aristophanes  himself  performed  in 
his  pieces,  if  we  except  the  part  of  Cleon  in  the  Knights,  who  was 
so  formidable  a  person,  that  no  actor  was  to  be  found  bold  enough 
to  represent  him ;  at  least,  this  is  certainly  the  first  time  our  poet 

b  2 
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appeared  on  the  stage.  Callistratus  and  Philonides  generally  acted 
in  his  plays.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  anonymous  author  of  the  life 
of  Aristophanes,  that  the  former  acted  in  the  pieces  which  did  not 
directly  relate  to  the  state,  or  private  persons  ;  such  as  the  Plutus  ; 
and  that  the  latter  played  in  those  which  jjainted  after  nature  the 
Athenians  of  that  time,  and  which  were  addressed  to  the  republic  in 
a  body.  The  first  comedy  of  Aristophanes  has  not  come  down  to 
us,  it  was  called  the  D.etaleans.  At  the  time  of  its  representation 
he  was  not  known  as  its  author,  being  then  under  the  age  prescribed 
by  law,  which  forbad  any  poet  to  compose  for  the  theatre  before  he 
had  reached  the  period  of  thirty  years,  some  say  forty.  It  was 
represented  by  Callistratus,  under  the  archon  Diotimus,  the  first 
year  of  the  Ixxxviiith  Olympiad,  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  the 
second  place.  This  date  serves  in  a  great  degree  to  determine  that 
of  some  others.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  periods  at  which 
the  generality  of  the  m.ost  important  were  written,  as  those  which 
relate  to  the  republic ;  the  distinguished  men  of  Athens ;  or  to  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  during  which  almost  all  of  those  we  now  have 
were  performed,  are  fixed  by  the  very  words  of  Aristophanes,  by 
ancient  Greek  prefaces  upon  his  works,  by  the  Scholiasts,  and  by 
the  inference  one  may  form  from  all  these  united,  which  have  deter- 
mined me  to  arrange  them  in  the  following  manner. 

1  ear  of  the 

Peloponuesian 

War. 

1.  The  Acharnians acted  in  the  .  6th. 

2.  The  Knights 7th. 

3.  The  Clouds    9th. 

4.  The  Wasps 9th. 

5.  Peace 13th. 

6.  The  Birds 18th. 

7.  The  Feasts  of  Ceres 21st. 

8.  Lysistrata 21st. 

9.  The  Frogs acted  in  the  4th  year  of 

the  Ixixth  Olympiad. 

10.  The  Women  assembled  in  Council  .     Date  uncertain. 

11.  Plutus acted  in  the  4th  year  of 

the  xcviith  Olympiad. 

One  needs  not  give  oneself  much  trouble  '^specting  the  dates  of 
all  the  pieces  of  ^Eschylus,  Sophocles,  or  Eu.  ides^  because  they 
are  tragedies  quite  independent  of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
acted,  the  subjects  being  drawn  chiefly  from   fabulous  history  and 
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known  as  such.  But  that  is  not  the  case  with  Aristophanes.  His 
comedies  are  so  much  linked  with  the  times  in  which  he  composed 
them,  that  many  of  the  most  delicate  and  agreeable  passages,  would 
be  unintelligible  if  we  could  not  determine  the  contemporary  facts 
upon  which  they  depend,  and  consequently  the  true  origin  of  each 
piece.  This  labour,  undertaken  with  relation  to  the  comedies  which 
remain  to  us,  has  been  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  the 
Scholiasts,  whose  remarks  upon  other  points  are  so  very  valuable, 
have  sometimes  committed  great  oversiglits  for  want  of  having  clearly 
ascertained  the  dates,  and  many  learned  men  have  fallen  into  the 
same  errors  with  them  upon  their  authority.  As  it  avails  little  to 
mark  the  eras,  if  we  do  not  join  to  them  the  events,  and  deeds, 
which  belong  to  them,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  place  before  the 
eyes  of  the  reader  the  Annals  of  all  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances of  the  famous  Peloponnesian  war.  The  comedies  of  Aris- 
tophanes in  order  to  be  well  understood  v/ould  demand  a  good  Greek 
history.  To  supply  this,  T  have  extracted  these  annals  from  the 
Chronology  of  father  Petavius,  and  I  have  sometimes  added  the 
authority  of  the  comic  poet  to  that  of  Thucydides,  the  historian  of  a 
part  of  this  war.  It  may  suffice  to  read  them  over  at  first  slightly, 
but  one  must  again  have  recourse  to  them,  on  reading  each  play, 
particularly  the  Acharnians,  the  Knigiits,  and  Peace.  At  first 
sight  a  difficulty  may  perhaps  arise  respecting  the  archons  marked 
in  the  comedies,  because  they  do  not  appear  always  to  agree  with 
those  marked  by  Petavius,  but  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them,  if  we 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  year  in  which  each  archonship  begins 
and  finishes,  thus  the  Scholiasts  of  Aristophanes  will  be  reconciled 
with  the  annals  of  which  I  make  use.  Thucydides  himself  advises 
us  upon  the  subject  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  which  he  gives  the 
history,  "always  to  have  in  view  his  plan  of  reckoning  the  years  by 
the  summers  and  winters,  without  rcgai'd  to  the  enumeration  and 
succession  of  the  Athenian  archons,  or  others,  whether  magistrates, 
or  generals  of  any  country,  because  this  mode  of  commutation  would 
throw  us  into  embarrassment  on  account  of  the  various  periods  at 
which  they  entered  upon  their  offices." 


ANNALS  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR 


TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  COMEDIES  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 


431  Years  before  J.  C. — 323  since  tlie  foundation  of  Rome. 
Ol.  Lxxxvii.  2  ;  the  first  of  tlie  War — Pytiiodoiius  the 
Archon  finishing,  Euthydemus  beginning. 


The  Peloponnesian  war  began  under  the  archonship  of  Pythodorus 
in  the  spring. — The  real  cause  of  this  war  was  the  jealousy  of  the 
Lacdesemonians  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  become  too  proud 
and  powerful. — The  pretexts  for  it,  were  different  acts  of  hostility  ; 
among  others,  the  decree  enacted  against  the  Megarians  by  Pericles, 
who  himself  was  the  great  promoter  of  the  war. — It  began  by  the 
surprise  of  Plataea,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Bocotia,  wliere  the 
Thebans  were  all  killed. — Some  months  after,  the  Lacedaemonians 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Attica,  and  encamped  in  Acharnas,  one  of  its 
richest  boroughs,  forty  years  after  the  irruption  of  Plistoanax  [Thu- 
cyd.  lib.  2.] — The  Athenians  drove  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina  from 
their  isle,  and  ruined  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  vessels. — They  gained  over  to  their  party  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedonia. — See  the  Acharnians, 
the  Knights,  and  Peace. 


3d  YEAR.     2d  OF  THE  WAR. 
APOLLODORUS,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  in  vain  besiege  Methone. — Brasidas,  chief  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  renders  himself  illustrious. — A  dreadful  plague 
rages  in  Athens,  caused  by  the  great  number  of  peasants  who  retired 
there  after  a  second  incursion  which  the  Lacedcemonians  made  in 
Attica. — Pericles  a  second  time  ravages  the  coasts  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.— He  becomes  odious  to  the  Athenians  who  condemn  him  to  a 
fine  [Thucyd.  2.  Died.  12.]  see  the  Knights. 
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4th  YEAR.     3d  OF  THE  WAR. 

EPAMINONDAS,  Arciion. 

Pericles  dies  two  years  and  six  months  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war, — Agnon,  the  Athenian  general,  attacks  and  takes  Poti- 
daea,  a  city  of  Macedonia  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians. — 
Phormio,  another  Athenian  chief,  gains  two  naval  battles  over  the 
Lacedcemonians. — The  Peloponnesians  attack  Plataea  in  the  month 
of  October. 

Ol.  LXXXVIII.     4tli  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

DIOTIMUS,  Archon. 

Sitalces  is  occupied  against  Perdiccas  [Thucyd.  lib.  2.]  see  the 
Acharnians. — The  Lesbians,  particularly  those  of  Mitylene,  quit  the 
party  of  the  Athenians,  and  secretly  send  deputies  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians [Thucyd.  lib.  3.] — Mitylene  is  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword. — The  siege  of  Platoea  continues. 

2d  YEAR.     5th  OF  THE  WAR. 

EUCLTDES,  Archon. 

The  Leontines  entreat  the  Athenians  to  send  a  fleet  into  Sicily,  to 
defend  them  against  Syracuse  (then  a  considerable  city  of  Sicily), 
which  was  agreed  to,  but  the  affair  was  accommodated. — The  Mity- 
lenians,  besieged  by  Paches  for  the  second  time,  are  obliged  to  sur- 
render.— Athens  condemns  them  all  to  death,  and  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery. — The  next  day  they  send  a  contrary  order,  which 
arrives  seasonably  :  see  the  Acharnians. — The  Lacedaemonians  take 
and  ruin  Plataea. — Sedition  in  Corcyra. — The  nobility  incline  to- 
wards the  Lacedaemonians,  the  people  towards  the  Athenians,  who 
support  them  against  the  nobility. 

3d  YEAR.     6th  OF  THE  WAR. 

SCYTHODORUS,  Archon. 

The  plague  breaks  out  again  in  Athens. — Delos  is  purified,  and 
an  edict  published  that  no  birth  or  burial  should  take  place  in  the 
island. — -Trachinia  takes  the  name  of  Heraclea  and  becomes  a  Lace- 
dtemonian  colony. — Laches,  in  Sicily,  draws  over  the  Messinians  to 
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the  party  of  Athens. — The  Athenians  send  thirty  ships  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, under  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes,  Alcisthenes  and  Pro- 
cles. — They  also  give  fifty-one  to  Nicias  for  the  attack  of  Melos. — 
These  subdue  the  Bcx-otians  at  Tanagra. — Demosthenes  harasses  the 
Leucadians  with  Acharnanian  troops,  but  he  is  conquered  by  the 
^tolians. — The  Athenians  in  Magna  Graecia,  or  Calabria,  spread 
devastation  in  the  territory  of  the  Locrians. — They  take  Peripopolion. 
— Demosthenes  revenges  himself  upon  the  jEtolians  and  Lacedae- 
monians united  [Diod.  12.] 

Itb  YEAR.     7th  OF  THE  WAR. 
STRATOCLES,  Arciion.- 

Demosthenes  fortifies  Pylos,  400  stadia  distant  from  Lacedaemon. 
— The  Lacedcemonians  throw  some  troops  into  the  little  island  of 
Sphacteriae,  opposite  the  port  of  Pylos-. — They  are  intercepted  there 
without  hope  of  resource.  The  Lacedaemonians  enter  into  negoci- 
ation. — They  are  repulsed  with  harshness,  and  Cleon  was  the  author 
of  this  advice  so  very  injurious  to  the  Athenians. —  Cleon  in  spite  of 
himself  is  proclaimed  general,  and  takes  the  island  with  Demosthenes 
[Thucyd.  o.  Diod.  12.]  see  the  Knights  :  that  comedy  turns  prin- 
cipally upon  this  history. — Death  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign. — Xerxes  succeeds  him  for  two  months, 
and  Sogdianus  for  seven. — The  Syracusans  and  Locrians  take  Mes- 
sina. 

Ol.  LXXXIX.     8th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

ISARCHUS,  Archon. 

The  people  of  Syracuse  and  the  other  Sicilians  make  peace. — The 
Athenian  chiefs  on  their  return  are  condemned  to  exile  or  a  fine. — 
Brasidas,  the  chief  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  saves  Megara,  which  place 
the  Athenians  wish  to  surprise. — By  order  of  the  Athenians,  Lama- 
chus  goes  to  Pontus,  and  Demosthenes  to  Naupactus  (now  called 
Lepanto.) — Brasidas,  on  his  side,  negociates  with  Perdiccas,  and 
gains  many  cities  to  the  Lacedaemonian  party. — He  takes  Amphi- 
polis  [Thucyd.  4.  Diod.  14.]  see  the  Acharnians  and  Peace. — Com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Ocbus  or  Darius  Nothus,  the  ninth  king 
of  Persia,  which  lasts  nineteen  years. — This  epoch  is  the  date  of 
the  first  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ;  the  second  comedy  under  that  title 
was  played  the  year  after :  now  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius  and 
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Eusebius,  Socrates  only  died  in  the  first  year  of  the  xcvth  Olympiad, 
aged  seventy  years,  that  is  to  say,  at  least  twenty-three  years  after 
the  representation  of  the  Clouds,  wherefore  Aristophanes  could  not 
be  considered  as  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  as  -fl^^lian  appears 
to  insinuate. 

2d  YEAR.     9tli  OF  THE  WAR. 
AMINIAS,  Archon. 

Lamachus,  the  Athenian  general,  loses  his  fleet  near  Heraclea  by 
a  tempest. — Truce  for  one  year  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians.— Brasidas  takes  Scione  (one  of  the  five  cities  of  Pallene  or 
Phlegra)  before  he  received  news  of  the  truce,  a  subject  of  alterca- 
tion which  could  not  be  settled. — Menda  (a  town  in  the  region  of 
Pallene)  goes  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. — Nicias  recovers  that 
place. — They  besiege  Scione. —  Perdiccas,  alienated  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians, takes  again  the  side  of  the  Athenians. — The  temple  of 
Argos  burnt  by  the  negligence  of  the  sacrificer  [Thucyd.  4.  Diod.  12.] 

3d  YEAR.     lOth  OF  THE  WAR. 
ALC^US,  Archon. 

Cleon,  in  Thrace,  takes  Torone. — He  makes  a  precipitate  retreat 
before  Amphipolis. — They  pursue  him  ;  he  is  killed,  as  well  as  Bra- 
sidas, but  the  Lacedaemonians  are  conquerors. — By  the  death  of 
these  two  turbulent  leaders,  a  truce  was  gained  for  fifty  years  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedasmon. — Here,  properly  speaking,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  ends  [Thucyd.  5.]  We  ought  not  to  call  by  this 
name  the  war  which  followed,  because  the  new  troubles  which  broke 
the  trace  were  a  natural  consequence  of  this  first  war.  This  epoch 
is  remarkable  for  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes. 

4th  YEAR.     11th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ARISTION,  Archon. 

The  Greek  cities  imagining  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians had  conspired  together  against  the  liberties  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  make  a  league  amongst  themselves,  and  unanimously  yield 
up  the  principal  power  to  Argos. — The  Lacedaemonians  endeavour 
to  retain  their  allies  by  mildness,  the  Athenians  have  recourse  to 
severity  and  violence,  wliich  conduct  furnishes  a  fresh  subject  of 
dispute  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod,  12.] 
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Ol.  XC.     12th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

ARISTOPHILUS,  Arciion. 

The  Athenians  re-establish  the  Delians  whom  they  had  expelled. 
— They  refuse  to  restore  Pylos  to  the  Lacedosmonians. — Renewal  of 
the  war. — By  a  stratagem  of  Alcibiades  the  Argives  are  brought  to 
join  themselves  with  the  Athenians. — The  jElians  are  excluded 
from  the  Olympic  games,  for  having  acted  hostilely  during  the  truce 
agreed  upon  for  their  celebration  [Diod.  12.] 

2d  YEAR.     13th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ARCHIAS,  Arciion. 

The  Argives  take  up  arms  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  make 
peace,  and  violate  it. — The  Boeotians  seize  upon  Heraclea, — Alci- 
biades, in  arms,  enters  the  Peloponnesus. — The  Argives  take  Epi- 
daurus  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod.  12.]  see  the  Peace. 

3d  YEAR.     14th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ANTIPHON,  Archon. 

The  LacedaBmonians  gain  a  signal  victory  over  the  forces  of  Argos 
and  Mantinea  [Thucyd.  5.] 

4th  YEAR.     15th  OF  THE  WAR. 
EUPHEMUS,  Arciion. 

Treaty  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  people  of  Argos  and  ]\Ian- 
tinea,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  xcth  Olympiad  [Thu- 
cyd. 5.]— Perdiccas  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Athenians. 

Ol.  XCI.     16th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

ARISTOMNESTUS,  Arciion. 

Rash  enterprise  of  the  Athenians  against  the  Sicilians,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  subject:  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus  had  oppressed 
the  Egestans,  and  those  of  Syracuse  had  expelled  the  Leontines. — 
These  unhappy  people  had  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  who  at  the 
instigation  of  Alcibiades  undertake  their  defence,  with  the  design  of 
invading  all  Sicily  ;  but  they  were  greatly  deceived  in  their  expecta- 
tions.— The  Athenians  never  suffered  so  terrible  a  check. — The  three 
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generals  named  for  this  war  were  Alcibiades,  Nicias,  and  Lamachus. 
— Aristophanes  does  not  speak  of  it  in  the  Peace,  nor  could  he, 
whatever  some  commentators  may  affirm,  for  this  expedition  was  not 
then  undertaken. — The  islanders  of  Melos  subdued  by  the  Athenians 
who  kill  all  above  the  age  of  manhood  [Thucyd.  5.  Diod.  12.] 

2d  YEAR.     17th  OF  THE  WAR. 

CHABRIAS,  Archon. 

The  numerous  fleet  of  Athens  sail  towards  Sicily. — The  Hermes 
or  figures  of  Mercury  which  they  placed  in  the  cross  roads,  are  one 
night  found  mutilated. — This  was  considered  a  fatal  presage  of  the 
destiny  which  awaited  the  Sicilian  expedition. — Upon  this  account 
they  accuse  Alcibiades  of  impiety,  and  endeavour  to  oblige  him  to 
return  to  Athens  to  answer  to  this  accusation. — He  goes  as  far  as 
Thurium,  and  flies  from  thence  to  Sparta. — He  reaches  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  animates  them  to  assist  Sicily  against  the  Athenians. — 
They  send  Gylippus  in  his  place  [Diod.  13.] 

3d  YEAR.     18th  OF  THE  WAR. 
PISANDER,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  blockade  Syracuse.  —  Lamachus  is  killed. — In 
Greece,  the  Athenians,  united  to  the  Argons,  ravage  Laconia. — 
The  truce  is  broken,  and  the  Syracusans  fortify  themselves. — Nicias, 
being  reduced  to  a  frightful  extremity,  demands  to  be  recalled. 

4th  YEAR.     19th  OF  THE  WAR. 
CLEOCRITUS,  Archon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  take  Decelea,  situated  about  120  stadia  fi-om 
Athens. — The  Athenians  send  succours  into  Sicily,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Eurymedon  and  Demosthenes. —  Naval  battle  lost  by  the 
Syracusans,  but  they  afterwards  have  their  revenge,  and  totally  de- 
feat the  Athenians  both  by  sea  and  land. — Demosthenes  and  Nicias 
lose  their  lives. ^ — An  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  Wednesday  the  28th  of 
August  towards  midnight  [Thucyd.  8.] — The  effect  of  this  loss 
upon  the  Athenians  was  the  defection  of  the  islands  of  Lesbos  and 
Chios ;  and  Euboea  also  meditates  a  separation. — Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus,  the  king  of  Persia's  lieutenants,  have  a  conference 
with  the  Lacedtemonians. 
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Ol.  XCII.     20tli  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

CALLIAS,   Archon. 

The  Lacedsemonians  make  a  treaty  with  Darius  Nothus  king  of 
Persia. — The  Athenians  attack  Chios. — The  Syracusans  send  suc- 
cours to  the  Peloponnesians. — Alcibiades  negociates  his  pardon  and 
his  return  to  Athens. — He  proposes  to  gain  Tissaphernes^  and  to 
establish  the  oligarchy,  which  he  brings  about  with  the  assistance  of 
Pisander,  and  they  establish  the  Athenian  republic  under  400  ad- 
ministrators, 100  years  after  the  abolition  of  royalty. — Alcibiades 
makes  his  peace,  quits  Lacedajmon,  and  returns. to  Athens. — Char- 
minus  the  Athenian  loses  six  triremes  in  a  naval  combat  fought  near 
the  island  of  Simia  against  Antiochus  the  Lacedaemon  [Aristophanes, 
Feasts  of  Ceres  ;   Thucyd.] 

2d  YEAR.     21st  OF  THE  WAR. 
THEOPOMPUS,  Arciion. 

The  400  governors  exercise  an  insupportable  tyranny. — Agis, 
Jiing  of  Lacedaemon,  harasses  Attica. — Hyperbolus,  of  whom  Ari- 
stophanes so  often  makes  mention,  banished  by  the  ostracism,  an 
honour  which  he  did  not  deserve,  is  killed  in  a  sedition  at  Samos. — 
The  400  administrators  of  Athens  are  abolished,  and  the  government 
of  the  5000  established. — The  Athenians  are  conquered  in  Eu- 
boea,  and  the  Euboeans  quit  their  party. — Mindarus,  chief  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  eludes  the  Athenians,  and  causes  a  fleet  from  Mi- 
letus to  pass  into  the  Hellespont,  where  Thrasybulus  and  Thrasyllus 
vanquish  him  in  a  naval  battle,  between  Sestos  and  Abydos. — After- 
wards they  take  Cyzicus. — Thucydides  here  finishes  his  history. — 
Mindarus  is  conquered  for  the  third  time  at  Cyzicus,  and  there  loses 
his  life  [Xenoph.  1.] 

3d  YEAR.     22d  OF  THE  WAR. 

GLAUCIPPUS,  Archon. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egesta,  oppressed  by  the  Selinuntians,  and 
fearing  the  anger  of  the  Syracusans  on  account  of  their  union  witli 
the  Athenians,  call  in  the  Carthaginians  to  their  assistance,  who  send 
Hannibal,  grandson  of  Amilcar,  and  son  of  Giscon.— The  people  of 
Selinus   address   themselves   to   the    Syracusans    [Diod.    1.3.] — The 
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Chalcians  in  Eiiboea  abandon  the  Athenians,  and,  conspiring  with 
the  Boeotians,  contract  their  arm  of  the  sea  so  as  only  to  allow  a 
passage  wide  enough  for  one  ship  to  pass  up. — The  Lacedaemonians 
endeavour,  but  without  success,  to  procure  peace  [Diod.  3.] — 
Archelaus,  fourteenth  king  of  Macedonia,  reigns  fourteen  years. 

4th  YEAR.     23d  OF  THE  WAR. 

DIOCLES,  Arciion. 

Hannibal  takes  Selinus  and  pillages  it  about  242  years  after  its 
foundation. — He  also  destroys  Himera  240  years  after  it  had  been 
founded. — The  Lacedaemonians  recover  Pylos  fifteen  years  after  it 
had  been  fortified  by  Demosthenes,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
Athenians. — Theramenes  takes  Chalcedonia,  and  Alcibiades  Byzan- 
tium [Diod.  13.] 

Ol.  XCIII.     24th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

EUCTEMON,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  seize  upon  all  the  towns  of  the  Hellespont  except- 
ing Abydos. — Alcibiades  on  his  return  to  Athens  is  received  with 
great  pomp. — A  short  time  afterwards  he  mans  a  fleet  and  makes 
several  excursions.- — The  Lacedasmonians  make  Lysander  their  gene- 
ral, who  is  assisted  by  Cyrus  son  of  Darius  Nothus  in  Asia. — In  the 
absence  of  Alcibiades,  his  lieutenant  Antioclus  is  unsuccessful  in  the 
war. — The  Athenians  remove  Alcibiades  from  the  command,  and 
place  his  army  under  the  command  of  ten  chiefs. — He  flies  from 
Athens  for  the  second  time  [Diod.  13.] 

2d  YEAR.     25th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ANTIGENES,  Archon. 

The  Lacedaemonians  appoint  Callicratidas  in  the  place  of  Ly- 
sander.— Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  is  obliged  to  retire  to  Mity- 
lene. — Callicratidas  besieges  it  [Diod.  13.] 

3d  YEAR.     26th  OF  THE  WAR. 
CALLIAS,  Archon. 

The  Athenians  subdue  the  islands  Arginusae,  between  Mitylene 
and    Methymnus.  —  Callicratidas   is   killed.  —  The   Athenian  chiefs 
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punished  for  not  having  saved  the  bodies  of  tliose  v>fho  had  suffered 
shipwreck,  although  the  tempest  had  prevented  them. — The  temple 
of  Minerva  at  Athens  burnt  [Xenoph.  2.]— Sophocles  and  Euripides 
die  this  same  year,  according  to  the  annals  of  Apollodorus  [see 
Diod.] — Others  say  that  Sophocles,  although  much  older,  survived 
Euripides  six  years. 

4th  YEAR.     27th  OF  THE  WAR. 
ALEXIAS,  Archon. 

Lysander  has  for  his  colleague  Aracus,  with  an  order  to  the  latter 
to  obey  the  former. — The  Athenians  conquered  at  a  place  named 
^gos  Potamos,  in  consequence  of  not  having  followed  the  counsels 
of  Alcibiades, —  Lysander  besieges  Athens. 

Ol.  XCIV.     28th  YEAR  OF  THE  WAR. 

PYTHODORUS,  Archon. 

404  years  before  the  birth  of  J.  C. ;  350  after  the  foundation 

of  Rome. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  this  Olympiad,  about  the  28th 
of  April,  the  Peloponnesian  war  finishes  by  the  taking  of  Athens,  of 
which  Lysander  makes  himself  master  after  having  besieged  it  for 
six  months. — The  Thebans  vote  for  its  destruction,  but  the  Lacedae- 
monians preserve  it,  and  establish  in  it  the  Thirty  Tyrants. — Thera- 
menes  their  chief  is  killed,  though  the  most  moderate  of  them. — 
Thus  we  see  the  Peloponnesian  war  continued  during  twenty-seven 
years  six  months. — The  fortifications  of  the  port  of  the  Pirseus, 
which  Themistocles  had  erected,  were  razed  [Pausan.  in  Attic] — 
Alcibiades  died  this  year  [Diod.  13.] 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONtE. 

CHREMYLUS,  A  HUSBANDMAN. 

CARIO,  HIS  SERVANT. 

PLUTUS,  THE  GOD  OF  WEALTH. 

CHORUS  OF  VILLAGERS. 

BLEPSIDEMUS,  THE  FRIEND  OF  CHREMYLUS. 

POVERTY,  (PERSONIFIED.) 

WIFE  OF  CHREMYLUS. 

A  JUST  MAN. 

A  SYCOPHANT. 

AN  OLD  AVOMAN. 

A  YOUNG  MAN. 

MERCURY. 

PRIEST  OF  JUPITER. 

The  Scene  is  before  the  house  of  Chremylus,  in  Athens. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

P  L  U  T  U  S, 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  ACTED  IN  THE  FOURTH   YEAR  OF  THE  XCVIITH   OLYMPIAD, 
17NDER  THE  ARCHON  ANTIPATER. 


This  play,  which  has  not,  like  most  others  of  Aristophanes,  a  politi- 
cal tendency,  but  is  of  general  and  moral  application,  was  acted  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  97th  Olympiad,  (B.  C.  438.)  when  Antipater  was 
archon,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  from  Athens,  as 
Palmer  rightly,  I  think,  conjectures,  after  Muretus,  from  v.  1146.  of 
the  original ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  other  positive  proof  of  its  date,  than 
that  of  the  Greek  preface ;  for  Aristophanes,  contrary  to  his  usual 
custom,  speaks  but  little  either  of  public  aiFairs  or  of  the  government 
of  the  state  in  the  Plutus.  One  can  only  at  most  draw  from  it  some 
slight  hints,  but  these  tend  to  confirm  the  epoch  marked  by  the  an- 
cient scholiast.  This  reserve  on  the  part  of  Aristophanes  suffices  to 
shew,  how  much  the  ancient  comedy  had  begun  to  lose  its  original 
license.  The  reason  is,  that  it  followed  the  fate  of  the  democracy, 
which,  after  having  been  many  times  altered,  and  often  re-established, 
had  lost  its  vigour,  and  preserved  only  the  shade  of  the  ancient  po- 
pular government,  which  Aristophanes  had  found  forty  years  before, 
when  he  produced  his  first  comedy  of  the  Daitaliens,  under  the  ar- 
chon Diotemus.  One  of  the  scholiasts  assures  us,  that  there  were 
two  representations  of  the  Plutus,  one  of  which  appeared  twenty 
years  before  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  piece  that  remains,  to  lead  to  this  conclusion,  nor  does  the 
Greek  preface,  (which  appears,  from  the  details  into  which  it  enters, 
to  be  very  ancient,)  say  a  word  of  it.  In  the  comedy  now  before 
us  there  is  a  Chorus,  but  a  very  different  one  from  those  in  our  au- 
thor's former  productions  ;   it  is  neither  slanderous  nor  satirical,  and 
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the  personal  raillery  which  occasionally  occurs,  is  not  so  violent  as 
in  many  of  his  other  pieces ;  its  principal  charm  arises  from  fiction 
rather  than  from  slander,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Attic  salt  with 
which  it  is  seasoned,  has  not  less  pungency  than  that  which  is  scat- 
tered throughout  his  other  comedies.  The  poet  pretends,  that  a 
bourgeois  or  peasant,  having  met  a  blind  man,  finds  that  he  is  the 
god  of  riches,  his  sight  is  restored  to  him,  and  he  is  worshipped  in 
the  place  of  Jupiter.  The  avarice  of  the  Athenians,  which  bordered 
upon  impiety,  many  private  individuals,  and  the  gods,  are  the  prin- 
cipal objects  which  furnish  the  fiction,  and  reign  throughout  all  the 
scenes  of  it.  The  grand  object  which  Aristophanes  had  in  view  in 
the  composition  of  this  comedy,  was  to  reprove  the  people  who 
were  devoted  to  Plutus,  as  if  he  were  their  only  divinity,  and  to  ri- 
dicule the  preference  shewn  to  riches  rather  than  to  mediocrity. 
Now,  this  ridicule  results  evidently,  and  in  the  most  cutting  manner, 
from  what  poverty  says  of  the  homage  paid  to  riches,  and  the  abuse 
which  is  made  of  them  ;  an  abuse  carried  to  such  an  height,  as  even 
to  lead  them  to  neglect  the  worship  of  the  gods,  who  are  obliged  to 
come  and  claim  from  the  avaricious  hands  of  men,  the  gifts  and  offer- 
ings of  which  gratitude  ought  to  have  assured  to  them  the  peaceful 
and  perpetual  enjoyment.  Thus,  by  apparently  flattering  the  taste 
of  the  Athenians,  Aristophanes  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  end  of 
giving  them  the  most  useful  lessons  ;  and  displayed  in  the  happiest 
manner  his  valuable  art  of  impressing  truth  on  this  sovereign  people. 
In  this  comedy  the  characters  are  well  imagined,  the  scenes  agreeably 
varied,  and  the  expression  is  pure  and  elegant.  In  its  essence  it  be- 
longs to  the  old  school,  but  in  the  sparingness  of  personal  satire,  and 
in  the  mildness  which  pervades  it,  it  seems  to  verge  towards  the 
middle  comedy.  The  older  comedy,  indeed,  received  its  death  blow 
from  a  formal  enactment ;  but  even  before  that  event  it  was  perhaps 
every  day  more  hazardous  to  exercise  the  democratic  privilege  of 
the  old  comedian  in  its  full  extent. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 

Cario,  Chremylus,  Plutus. 

Car.  How  hard  a  thing  it  is,  O  Jove  and  Gods% 

To  be  the  bondsman  of  a  mad-brained  master! 

For  let  the  servant  give  the  best  of  counsels, 

But  which  his  lord  may  think  not  fit  to  follow, 

Your  slave  perforce  must  share  the  penalties '' :  5 

For  fortune  suffers  not  the  lord  by  nature*^, 

To  rule  his  person,  but  the  purchaser. 

And  so  it  is  i'  the  world — but  'gainst  Apollo, 

Who  from  the  tripod  made  of  beaten  gold  ^, 

Gives  oracles,  I  have  this  fair  complaint :  10 

Doctor  and  conjurer,  though  he  be,  to  boot, 

*  This  play  is  very  humorously  opened  by  Cario,  that  admirable  model  of  a  thea- 
trical valet,  whose  name,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Vth  Greek  Hypothesis,  is 
hellenized  from  Kap,  the  Carians  having  been  always  a  slavish  and  contemptible 
race,  according  to  the  Homeric  proverb,  n'w  til  juiv  tv  Kapog  a'iay  ;  r)ro^  tv  SovXov 
ra^ii,  II.  i-  378.  although  this  etymon  is  strongly  controverted  by  Clarke,  in  his 
erudite  note  on  that  passage. 

''  MsTixti-v  civdyKr)  rbv  Otpcnroi'Ta  twv  kcikwi''  The  evils  here  spoken  of,  when 
referred  to  slaves,  must  be  understood  of  stripes  and  blows  inflicted  either  with  the 
hand  or  foot :  rjyovv  rwv  TrXjjywi',  (Schol.)  So  Syrus  in  the  Heautontimorume- 
nos  of  Terence,  (II.  3.  115.)  says  in  a  sort  of  quibble  :  "  Tibi  erunt  parata  verba 
— huic  homini  verberu. 

<=  Fortune  is  here  expressed  by  o  Saifiwv,  in  the  language  of  many  authors, 
cited  by  Hemsterhusius,  rbv  iiovrffjisvov  {the  furchaser ,  v.  7.)  is  said  by  the  Scho- 
liast to  be  put  avTt  rov  rbv  i)vriaaiiivov — airb  tov  tovovjiai. 

•*  Our  poet  here  rises  to  the  tone  of  tragedy,  IrpayiKsiKraTo  ry  (ppd(Tti-  says  the 
Scholiast,  who  gives  a  long  account  of  the  consecration  of  the  golden  tripod  to 
Apollo,  by  certain  fishermen  of  Miletus,  who  brought  up  in  their  net  this  valuable 
article  instead  of  fish,  and  upon  a  dispute  arising  as  to  its  rightful  possessor, 
Apollo  being  consulted,  decided  that  it  should  be  given  to  the  wisest  of  all,  on 
which  it  was  offered  to  the  seven  wise  men,  and  after  they  had  refused  it,  it  was  at 
last  sent  to  Apollo. 
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And  they  say,  cunning,  he  hath  sent  me  back, 

My  master,  in  most  melancholy  plight. 

Just  doing  the  reverse  of  what  he  ought. 

For  we  who  see,  do,  most  part,  lead  the  blind'.  15 

Still  he  pursues,  and  forces  me  on  too. 

Not  muttering  in  reply  a  single  word. 

I  cannot,  must  not,  will  not,  hold  my  tongue. 

Unless  you  tell  me,  why  on  earth  we're  dogging. 

This  fellow,  sir,  nay — but  I'll  plague  you  well.  20 

You  know  you  cannot  hit  me,  whilst  I  wear 

The  chaplet  *. 
Chr.  No,  by  Jupiter,  but  first 

I'll  whip  your  chaplet  off,  and  do  it,  if  thou 

Annoyest  me,  that  thou  may'st  feel  it  more. 
Car.  Mere  trifles,  for  I  will  not  stop,  until  25 

You  tell  me  who  your  friend  is,  for  'tis  all 

From  kindliness  towards  you  I  press  the  point. 
Chr.  Well,  I'll  not  hide  it  from  you,  for  I  deem 

Of  all  my  household,  thee — the  trustiest  knave. 

I,  though  a  moral  and  religious  man,  30 

Was  poorly  off,  and  have  a  beggar's  fortune. 
Car.  Experto  crede,  sir, 
Chr.  Others  meanwhile 

Were  gi'owing  rich,  church-robbers,  barristers, 

Informers,  ragamuffins. 
Car.  I  believe  it. 

Chr.  I  went  then  to  ask  counsel  of  the  god  ;  35 

Thinking  that  all  my  life,  much  suffering  man  ^ ! 


*  Mt\ay)(^o\w}'T'  cnrkTrifi-^i.  j^ioi  top  ctaTrorrji''  i.  e.  abounding  in  black  bile — 
Hanwfxii'ov,  as  it  is  explained  by  the  lexicographers,  one  who  acts  in  all  things 
differently  from  a  man  in  his  right  senses,  following  instead  of  preceding  the 
blind. 

•^  It  was  customary  with  those  who  went  to  the  temples  of  the  gods,  especially 
of  Apollo,  to  place  a  crown  on  their  head,  which  raised  them  for  a  time  on  an 
equality  with  their  masters  ;  hence  it  is,  that  Carlo  speaks  with  such  boldness  in 
the  presence  of  his  lord  :  irappr](yiuc,iTai  irpoQ  rbv  hmrorrjv.    (Schol.) 

s  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  ji'iov  in  the  former  of  these  lines,  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  common  signification  of  life,  although  Brunck,  followed  of  course  by 
the  French  translator,  renders  it  "facilitates — toutes  les  provisions."  In  the  following 
line,  Bentley,  against  all  JMS.  authority,  proposes  to  read  iKToXviTilaOai,  to  uound 
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Was  now  discharg'd,  like  arrows  from  the  bow, 

But  for  my  son,  my  only  one,  to  ask 

If  he  must  change  his  manners,  and  become 

Crafty,  unjust,  no  health  in  him,  as  thinking  40 

This  was  the  profitable  course  in  life. 

Car.  What  then  spake  Phoebus,  from  his  laurel  crown  ''  i 

Chr.  That  shalt  thou  hear,  for  clearly  thus  the  god 
Enjoin'd  me.     Him  whom  at  my  egress  first 
I  should  encounter,  not  to  leave  again,  45 

But  should  persuade  him  to  attend  me  home. 

Car.  And  whom  didst  thou  encounter  first  ? 

Chr.  This  man. 

Car.  And  can't  you  take  the  meaning  of  the  god. 
Bidding  thee,  biggest  blockhead,  palpably 
Train  up  the  youngster  in  his  country's  fashion.        .50 

Chr.  Wherefore  believe  you  this  ? 

Car.  'Tis  manifest. 

That  even  a  blind  man  thinks  he  sees  it  all, 
How  much  it  pi'ofits  now-a-days  to  practise 
Nothing  that's  sound. 

Chr.  It  is  not  possible 

The  oracle  should  tend  to  this,  but  have  55 

Some  other  greater  end  ;  but  if  this  man 
Would  tell  us  who  on  earth  he  is,  and  why, 
And  wherefore,  he  is  hither  come  with  us. 
We  then  might  know  what  means  our  oracle. 

Car.  Come  on,  thou  first  declare  thyself,  or  1  60 

Do  what  shall  follow  ;  speak,  and  quickly  too. 

Plu.  I  do  speak,  and  I  say  to  you — be  hanged  ! 

Car.  D'ye  catch  the  name,  who  does  he  say  he  is  ? 

Chr.  To  thee  he  speaks  this,  not  to  me,  for  thou 


to  an  end,  (from  toXvttti,  a  ball  of  wool  or  thread,)  instead  of  the  common  Urtro- 
^ivaOai,  which  expression,  founded  in  an  obvious  metaphor,  will  remind  the  reader 
of  Horace,  (Od.  II.  16,  17.) 

Quid  brevi  fortes j«cu/amt(r  (evo  multa? 
''  The  Scholiast  observes,  that  Aristophanes  here  makes  use  of  two  expressions, 
which  are  of  a  more  tragic  cast  than  ordinary — tXaKsv  iic  twv  armjia  twv.  In- 
deed, whenever  his  subject  requires  it,  the  line  of  Horace,  relating  to  the  Roman 
authors,  after  the  turbulence  of  the  Punic  wars,  may  be  well  applied  to  him. 
Spiral  tragicum  satis,  et  feliciter  audet.     (Ep.  II.  i.  1.  6'b".) 
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In  a  rough  boorish  manner  askest  him.  65 

But  if  thou  takest  pleasure  in  the  manners 

Of  one  who  keeps  his  oaths  inviolate, 

Tell  it  to  me. 
Plu.  I  tell  thee,  go  and  weep ', 

Car.  There,  take  your  man  and  omen  of  the  god. 
Chr.  By  Ceres,  thou  no  longer  shalt  rejoice,  70 

Car.  For  if  thou  will  not  speak,  I  will  destroy  thee 

Wretch  as  thou  art,  some  miserable  fashion. — 
Plu.  My  good  sir,  hold  off  from  me. 
Chr.  By  no  means. 

Car.  And  yet,  my  master,  what  I  say  is  best. 

I  will  destroy  this  man  most  wretchedly.  75 

For  having  plac'd  him  on  some  precipice, 

I'll  leave  him  and  depart,  that  he  may  fall 

And  break  his  neck. 
Chr.  Away  with  him,  post  haste. 

Plu.  Nay,  nay,  I  beg. 

Chr.  Will  you  not  tell  us  then  ? 

Plu.  But  if  you  get  it  from  me  who  I  am,  80 

Full  well  I  know  you'll  do  some  mischief  to  me. 

And  not  release  me. 
Chr.  By  the  powers  we  will 

At  least,  if  such  your  wish. 
Plu.  Unhand  me  then 

At  once. 
Chr.  Lo  there,  we  do  unhand  thee  thus. 

Plu.  Hear,  then,  for,  as  it  seems,  I  must  declare  85 

What  I  had  made  my  mind  up  to  conceal. 

Yes,  I  am  Plutus'' — 
Chr.  O  most  execrable 

Of  all  mankind  !   thou  Plutus,  and  yet  silent  ? 

'  'Eyd)  jutv  olfioj^tn'  Xsywaoi. — "  OifiioZdv  est  ejulare,  ululare,  quum  kXoluv 
(62)  sit  flere.  Jam  quia  ii  qui  graviter  puniuntur,  plorare  solent;  ii  qui  poenis 
in  primis  gravibus  afficiuntur,  yH/are;  KXduv  est  graviter,  oifiw^uv  gravissime 
puniri."     Brunck. 

''  Chremylus  must  be  supposed  purposely  to  feign  his  knowledge  of  the  identity 
of  Plutus,  and  under  the  notion  that  he  is  an  impostor,  to  address  him  as  the  most 
execrable  of  mortals.  Plutus'  positive  assurance  of  his  identity,  (1.  92.  avTorn- 
Tog.)  is  imitated  by  Plautus,  (Trinum.  IV.  2.  1115.)  Ipms,  inquam,  Charmide.i 
mm — Sqc.  Ergo  ip$usnecs  1  Charm.  Ipiissimus. 
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Car.  Thou,  Plutus,  in  this  miserable  plight ! 

Chr.  Phoebus,  Apollo,  gods,  and  deities,  90 

And  Jove,  what  say'st  thou?  art  thou  truly  he  ? 
Plu.  Yes. 

Chr.  That  same  he  ? 

Plu.  The  most  identical. 

Chr.  Say,  then,  whence  is  it  that  thou  goest  in  rags? 
Plu.  I  from  Patrocles'  habitation  come  \ 

Who  has  not  us'd  the  bath  since  he  was  born.  95 

Chr.  But  how  came  this  misfortune  on  you  ?   tell  me. 
Plu.  Jove  serv'd  me  thus  from  envy  to  mankind. 

For  when  a  boy  I  threaten'd  to  frequent "", 

None  but  the  righteous,  just,  and  orderly. 

But  he  hath  made  me  blind,  that  none  of  these        100 

I  might  distinguish,  with  such  envious  hate, 

He  looks  upon  the  good. 
Chr,  Yet  by  the  good 

Alone  he's  honour'd,  and  the  just. 
Plu.  I  grant  thee. 

Chr.  Come  then,  wert  thou  to  see  again,  as  erst, 

Would'st  thou  still  shun  the  wicked  ? 
Plu.  That  I  would.  105 

Chr.  And  commune  with  the  just? 
Plu.  Most  certainly. 

For  'tis  a  long  time  since  I've  seen  their  face. 
Chr.  Aye,  and  no  marvel,  I,  who  have  eyes,  have  not. 
Plu.  Now  let  me  go,  you  know  my  story  now. 
Chr.  By  Jove,  but  much  more  will  we  hold  thee  fast.       1 10 
Plu.  Did  I  not  say  that  you  would  give  me  trouble  ? 
Chr.  And  thou,  T  beg,  obey,  and  leave  me  not. 

For  never  shalt  thou  find,  search  as  thou  wilt, 

'  Patrocles  was  a  rich  but  sordid  Athenian,  who  was  of  so  sparing  a  disposition, 
as  to  deny  himself  the  use  of  that  indispensable  article  a  public  bath, 
grudging  the  oil  with  which  bathers  were  wont  to  anoint  themselves,  as  well  as 
the  fee  to  the  bath  keepers,  which  probably  did  not  amount  to  more  than  the  Ro- 
man farthing,  whence  the  phrase — quadrante  lovari,     (Schol.) 

■"  'Eyw  yap  wv  neipaKiov — This  was  the  third  age  of  man,  according  to  the 
enumeration  of  Hippocrates,  Traicwt'.  iralc-  fitipaKiov  I'lavKTKog'  avrip'  yipwv 
TTptajivTriQ'  or  according  to  Hesiod,  (3p(<poQ-  iraiciov  ixiipaK'  viaviag'  dvrjp- 
TrpKXJivTrjQ'   yipwv. 
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A  better  natur'd  mortal  than  myself, 
So  help  me  Jove ;  for  there  is  none  beside.  115 

Plu.  Aye,  so  say  all,  but  soon  as  they  obtain  me, 

In  truth,  and  are  possess'd  of  wealth ;  full  soon 
They  become  eminent  in  wickedness. 
Chr.  'Tis  so  indeed,  and  yet  not  all  are  bad. 
Plu.  Not  all,  but  one  and  all ! 

Car.  This  shall  he  rue.  120 

[turning  to  the  spectators. 
Chr.  That  thou  may'st  know  what  blessings  will  be  thine. 
If  thou  remain  with  us,  attend  and  hear. 
For  sure  I  think,  with  the  gods  help  be't  said. 
That  I  will  hberate  thee  from  this  bhndness, 
And  make  thee  see.  ]  25 

Plu.  By  no  means  must  thou  do  this, 

I  have  no  wish  to  see  again, 
Chr.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Here  is  a  man  born  to  be  miserable. 
Plu.  Jove,  therefore,  who  well  knows  their  foohsh  deeds, 

Soon  as  he  shall  have  heard  it  will  destroy  me. 
Chr.  And  does  he  not  this  now,  who  suffers  thee  130 

To  strike  thyself  about  in  wand'ring  round  ? 
Plu.  I  know  not,  but  I  dread  him  terribly. 
Chr.  Is't  true,  O  thou  most  fearful  of  all  gods? 
Why,  thinkest  thou  the  tyranny  of  Jove, 
And  all  his  bolts  were  worth  three  oboli,  135 

Should'st  thou  again  see  e'er  so  short  a  time  ? 
Plu.  Ah  !  speak  not  thus,  O  impious  man  ! 
Chr.  Be  quiet. 

For  I  will  prove  that  thou  art  far  more  potent 
Than  Jove. 
Plu.  Thou,  me  ! 

Chr.  Aye,  that  will  I,  by  heaven. 

For  first,  by  whom  rules  Jupiter  the  gods  ?  140 

Car.  By  money,  for  he  has  the  most  of  it. 
Chr.  Come  on, 

Who  then  is  he  that  gives  him  this  ? 
Car.  Our  friend. 

Chr.  For  whose  sake  do  they  sacrifice  to  him  ? 
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Is  it  not  for  this  man  ? 
Car.  It  is,  by  Jove. 

At  least  they  pray  outright  to  be  made  rich.  145 

Chr.  Is  he  not  then  the  cause,  and  easily 

Might  put  an  end  to  these  things  if  he  would. 
Plu,  How  so  ? 
Chr.  Because  no  man  would  offer  still 

An  ox,  or  cake,  or  any  other  thing 

Against  thy  wish. 
Plu.  How? 

Chr.  How?   it  cannot  be,         150 

That  any  purchase  truly  could  be  made, 

Unless  thou  should'st  thyself  present  the  money, 

So  that  alone  thou  may'st  dissolve  the  power 

Of  Jove,  if  he  in  any  thing  molest  thee. 
Plu.  What  say'st  ?   through  me  sacrifice  they  to  him  ?     155 
Chr.  I  say  it,  and,  by  Jove,  if  there  be  aught 

Illustrious,  fair,  or  graceful  in  mankind. 

It  is  through  thee,  for  all  things  are  subservient 

To  wealth. 
Car.  Thus,  through  a  little  money,  I " 

Became  a  slave,  not  being  rich  like  others.  160 

Chr.  'Tis  said,  too,  that  the  courtezans  of  Corinth, 

Whene'er  a  poor  man  chances  to  accost  them. 

Give  no  attention ;  but  if  he  be  rich. 

In  amorous  blandishment  straight  turn  to  him. 
Car.  They  say  moreover  the  boys  do  the  same,  165 

And  this,  not  all  for  love,  but  all  for  money. 
Chr.  Not  those  of  honest  minds,  but  the  depraved  ; 

The  better  ask  no  money. 
Car.  What  then  ? 

Chr.  One, 

A  clever  horse  ;  another,  a  pack  of  hounds. 
Car.  Because,  perhaps,  asham'd  to  ask  for  money,  170 

Under  a  specious  name  they  veil  their  guilt. 

»  'I'lie  iiiKpbv  apyvpiSiov  liere  spoken  of  by  Carlo,  is  to  be  understood  of  an  half 
mina,  containing  fifty  Attic  drachmas,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  lowest  price 
of  a  slave.     (Fischer.) 
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Chr.  All  crafts,  all  quaint  devices  'mongst  mankind 

Through  thee  have  been  discover'd ;  here  sits  one 
And  cuts  out  leather  into  shapes  for  sandals;  — 
Car.  One  turns  a  brazier,  one  a  carpenter  ; —  175 

Chr.  One  founds  the  gold  which  he  first  got  from  thee ; — 
Car.  One's  a  footpad  ;   another,  an  housebreaker  ; — 
Chr.  a  fuller,  one — his  neighbour  washes  fleeces"  ; — 

A  tanner,  this,  another  garlic  cries  ; —  180 

Car.  And  here's  a  gallant  caught  through  thee  gets  flead. 
Plu.  "  Bless  my  five  wits,"  these  things  have  long  escap'd  me  ! 
Car.  Is  not  the  mighty  monarch  vain  through  himP? 
Chr.  Does  not  the  parliament  for  his  sake  meef?  185 

Car.  What  ?    Is't  not  thou  that  mann'st  the  navy  ?  tell  me. 
Chr.  Maintains  he  not  the  foreign  force  in  Corinth  ^  ? 

"  O  (5?  yva<l>tvii.  The  Scholiast  in  his  annotation  on  this  passage,  says,  that  in 
Atlic  Greek,  this  word  was  written  with  a  k,  and  in  common  language  with  a  y — 
Kva(pEi'tr  (iaTTTH  7]  XsvKaivti,  (compare  jMark.  ix.  3.)  Sia  tov  Kvafov  tu  ifiUTia 
K-nXXwTri'^fi.  (Schol.)  Fischer  describes  at  length  the  process  of  brightening 
clothes,  treading  them  with  the  foot,  and  using  the  application  of  chalk  and  nitre, 
then  fumigating  with  sulphur,  that  they  may  the  more  quickly  assume  the  chalky 
hue  ;  then  carding  with  the  thistles,  which  are  called  KvcKpr),  and  lastly  rendering 
them  white  by  the  application  of  Cimolian  earth,  (See  note  on  the  Fro;^s,  v.  712.) 
The  omnipotence  of  wealth  in  bringing  the  human  arts  to  perfection,  and  its  great 
political  consequence,  is  described  with  much  comic  effect  in  the  following  part 
of  this  admirable  dialogue  between  Chremylus,  Carlo,  and  Plutus.  Schaefer  re- 
marks, that  all  kinds  of  thefts  are  enumerated  by  Xenophon,  (Mem.  I.  2.  62.) 
purloining  of  clothes  from  the  baths,  cutpurses,  man-stealers,  housebreakers,  sa- 
crilegious wretches,  all  of  whom  he  declares  to  be  worthy  of  death. 

P  The  Persian  king  is  called  the  great  monarch,  as  being  the  ruler  of  all  Asia. 
It  was  customary  with  the  sovereigns  of  this  country,  now  become  idle  and  cow- 
ardly, to  dress  and  adorn  their  hair  with  a  variety  of  curls  :  hence,  the  comet  which 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  was  by  some  referred  to  Junia  Calvina  of  the 
Augustan  race ;  and  by  others  to  the  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  wore  his  hair  in 
flowing  locks,  (see  Sueton.  Vesp.  23.)  This,  and  the  succeeding  eleven  verses,  as  far 
as  o  TifioOiov  Si  irvpyoc,  in  the  Rav.  MS.  are  all  given  to  the  person  of  Carlo, 
as  also  by  Invernizius. 

1  The  Scholiast  interprets  it,  the  meeting  of  the  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to 
receive  every  evening  their  salary  of  three  oboli.  The  mention  of  the  triremes  in 
the  next  line  alludes  to  the  obligation  which  the  wealthy  Atlienian  citizens  lay 
under,  to  equip  at  their  own  expense  galleys  for  the  use  of  the  state  in  time  of 
war. 

"  This  was  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedismonians  were  carrying  on  a  war  in  the 
Corintliian  territory  with  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  Argives,  and  Corinthians,  in 
tlie  second  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad.      This  war  lasted  six  whole  years. 
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Car.  And  shall  not  Pamphilus  thro'  hhn  go  weep? 

CiiR.  The  needlemonger  too  with  Pamphilus  ^ 

Car.  Is  not  Agyrrhius  at  his  ease  through  him?  190 

Chr.  For  thee  does  not  Philepsius  utter  fables  ? 

Car.  And  succour  to  the  Egyptians  sent  through  thee  *? 

Chr.  For  thee  loves  I.ais  not  Philonides? 

Car.  Aye,  and  Timotheus's  tower — 

Chr.  {to  Carlo.)  May't  fall  on  thee  ".  194 

And  are  not  all  things  done  through  thy  contrivance  ? 

{to  Plutus.) 

For  thou  alone  art  cause  of  all  our  ills, 

And  all  our  goods,  be  well  assured  of  that. 
Car.  They  too  in  war  at  all  times  are  superior. 

On  whom  he  sits  alone  with  all  his  weight. 
Plu.  Can  I,  who  am  but  one  effect  so  much  ?  200 

Chr.  Aye,  and,  by  Jove,  many  more  things  than  these. 

So  that  with  thee  none  e'er  was  satisfied. 


*  Pamphilus  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  a  thievish  demagogue  at  Athens, 
who  appropriated  to  himself  a  portion  of  the  public  money.  The  needle  seller  (6 
/SfXoi'oTToiXjjt,)  considered  as  a  proper  name  by  the  French  translator,  against  the 
opinion  of  Ducker,  was  his  parasite,  and  Agyrrhius,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  a 
poor  debauched  Athenian,  wholly  given  up  to  effeminate  habits,  and  Philepsius, 
(v.  191.)  a  needy  wretch,  who  gained  his  living  by  inventing  and  reciting  stories. 

By  Pamphilus,  Palmer  understands  the  Athenian  general  who  besieged  .^gina 
at  that  time,  and  was  reduced  to  extreme  necessity  by  the  neglect  of  his  country- 
men, to  send  succours  to  him,  which  fatal  tardiness,  Aristophanes  ascribes  to  Plu- 
tus, i.  e.  to  the  avarice  and  love  of  wealth  which  distinguished  the  Athenians. 

'  This  line  contains  an  obscure  reference  to  some  history  not  agreed  upon  among 
the  commentators.  One  Scholiast  says,  that  the  Athenians  sent  succours  in  a 
time  of  famine,  to  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt.  Another  says,  that  it  happened  during 
the  tyrannical  sway  of  Psammeiichus,  or  rather,  Psammenitus,  son  of  Arnasis.  A 
third,  that  when  Xerxes  was  engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Egyptians,  the  Athe- 
nians entered  into  alliance  with  them.  Palmer  is  of  opinion,  that  our  poet  here 
alludes  to  Chabrias,  the  Athenian  general,  who,  as  Come.  Nepos  (Chabr.  2.)  tes- 
tifies, brought  succours  to  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  against  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, and  imagines  that  Aristophanes  wrote  AiyKrraioig,  a  people  of  Sicily,  and 
not  AiyvTTTioiQ.  It  has  likewise  been  thought,  that  the  line  in  question  belongs  to 
the  second  comedy  named  Plutus. 

"  Timotheus,  son  of  Conon,  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  painted  with  Fortune 
bringing  him  cities  taken  in  a  net,  erected,  according  to  tiie  Scholiast,  an  elegant 
tower  at  Athens,  wliich  appears  to  have  provoked  the  envy  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
The  costliness  of  this  building  is  evident  from  being  ascribed  by  our  poet,  to  Plu- 
tus, the  god  of  wealth. 
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For  of  all  other  things  there  is  excess  *^, 
Of  love. 

Car.  Bread. 

Chr.  Music. 

Car.  Sweetmeats. 

Chr.  Honour. 

Car.  Cakes. 

Chr.  Of  valour. 

Car.  Figs. 

Chr.  Ambition. 

Car.  Dough; 

Chr.  Command.     205 

Car.  Lentils. 

Chr.  But  none  was  ever  full  of  thee. 

So  that  if  any  one  takes  thirteen  talents, 
He  much  more  wishes  to  receive  sixteen  : 
Or  says  his  life  is  not  w^orth  living  for. 

Plu.  You  both  appear  to  me  to  speak  right  well,  210 

But  of  one  thing  alone  I  am  afraid. 

Chr.  Declare  of  what. 

Plu.  How  to  become  possess'd 

Of  this  same  power  which,  as  you  say,  I  have. 

Chr.  By  Jupiter,  but  all  affirm,  that  Plutus 
Is  a  most  timid  being. 

Plu.  By  no  means.  215 

But  some  "  burglarious  thief"  hath  slander'd  me, 
For  having  enter'd  once  into  an  house. 
And  found  my  substance  all  lock'd  safely  up, 
He  could  take  nothing  :  whence  he  gave  the  name 
Of  cowardice  to  my  forecasting  care.  220 

Chr.  Now  let  not  this  give  you  the  slightest  trouble. 
For  should'st  thou  be  a  ready  man  of  business, 
I'll  make  thee  shai'per  ey'd  than  Lynceus  was. 


'  Dindorf  observes,  after  the  Scholiast,  the  diligence  of  Aristophanes  in  describ- 
ing the  different  pursuits  and  inclinations  of  the  master  and  slave,  all  of  which  he 
declares  to  be  attended  by  satiety,  TrXijafioTr}.  The  idea  of  this  most  humorous 
enumeration,  was  doubtless  taken  from  Homer,  (II.  N.  636.)  -iravroji'  jxtv  KupoQ 
icTi,  Kal  vTTvov,  Kal  (piXuTijTog ,  etc.  a  passage  of  which  Aristophanes  here  gives  a 
burlesque  parody,  etc. 
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Plu.  How  then  wilt  thou  do  this  who  art  a  mortal  ? 

Chr.  I  have  a  good  hope  from  what  Phoebus's  self  225 

Pronounc'd  to  me,  shaking  the  Pythian  laurel  ^. 
Plu.  Was  he  then  party  to  this  ? 
Chr.  I  declare  it. 

Plu.  Look  out. 
Chr.  Be  not  at  all  concern'd,  my  friend, 

For  I,  be  well  assur'd,  were  I  to  die, 

Will  effect  this. 
Car.  And,  if  it  please  you — I.  230 

Chr.  Many  abettors  shall  we  have  beside, 

Whose  honesty  supplied  them  not  with  bread. 
Plu.  In  truth  you  promise  us  but  poor  allies. 
Chr.  Not  so  at  least  if  they  grow  rich  again  ; 

But  go  thou,  quickly  run.  {to  Cario.) 

Car.  What  to  do  ?  tell  me.     235 

Chr.  Summon  my  fellow  husbandmen,  (perchance, 

Thou  wilt  light  on  them  labouring  in  the  fields,) 

That  each  here  present  may  partake  with  us. 

The  largess  of  this  Plutus. 
Car.  I  am  gone — 

Let  some  one  bear  within  this  piece  of  flesh.  240 

Chr.  That  shall  be  my  care — but  go  thou  on  running. 

[^Exit  Cario. 

SCENE  IL 

Plutus,  Chremylus. 
Chr.  And  thou,  O  Plutus,  best  of  all  the  gods, 

Come  hither  in  with  me,  for  here's  the  house 

Which  thou  must  make  brimful  of  wealth  to-day, 

By  fair  means  or  by  foul. 
Plu.  I  am  right  loath  245 

To  enter  a  strange  mansion,  by  the  gods : 

For  any  good  I  never  there  enjoy'd. 

For  should  I  chance  to  come  into  the  house 

y  Compare  Virgil,  2En.  III.  89.  sqq. 

Vix  ex  fatus  eram  ;  tremere  omnia  visa  repente, 
Liminaque,  laurusque  dei ;  totusque  moveri 
Mona  circum,  et  mugire  adytis  cortina  reclusis. 
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Of  a  penurious  man,  straightway  he  digs 

And  buries  me  deep  i'  th'  earth  beneath.  250 

But  should  some  honest  man,  his  friend,  approach, 

Asking  to  borrow  a  small  sum  of  money, 

Flatly  denies  that  he  has  ever  seen  me. 

But  when  some  crazy  spendthrift's  house  I  enter. 

Squandered  away  on  harlots  and  on  dice,  255 

Naked,  I'm  packed  to  doors  within  a  trice. 

Chr.  'Tis  that  thou  ne'er  hast  met  a  moderate  man. 
While  I  am  always  of  this  disposition, 
And  joy  in  saving  like  no  other  man,. 
Spending  again  when  there  is  need  of  it ;  260 

But  let  us  in,  for  I  would  have  you  see 
My  wife  and  only  son,  whom  I  most  love 
Next  to  thyself. 

Plu.  I  verily  believe  it. 

Chr.  For  why  should  one  not  speak  the  truth  to  thee? 

[Exit  Plut. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cario  ivith  the  Chorus  of  Villagers. 

Car.  O  ye  who  oft  eat  onions  with  my  lord  ^,  265 

Friends  and  compatriots  exercis'd  in  labour. 
Come,  hasten,  'tis  no  season  for  delay ; 
But  the  true  crisis  that  demands  your  help. 

Cho.  See  you  not  then  how  readily  we  move 

For  men  who  are  already  weak  with  age  ?  270 

Thou  think'st,  perchance,  that  I  should  run,  before 
You  tell  us  why  your  lord  hath  call'd  us  hither? 

Car.  And  have  I  not  long  since  informed  thee  of  it  ? 
But  thou  hast  given  no  ear — for  master  says 

^  — TavTov  Qvfiov  (payovTiQ-  The  word  Qv^inQ  here,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us, 
denotes  a  species  of  wild  onion — to  aypiOKpoiifivov — a  common  article  of  food 
with  the  poor  Athenians.  Bergler  imagines  that  Aristophanes  alludes  to  the  Ho- 
meric description  of  Bellerophon,  (II.  Z.  202.)  bv  Qvfibv  KurkSiov,  so  in  v.  283. 
TToXKwv  QvfiMv  pi'CiQ  ^UKTTipibvTiQ'  whcrc  the  Scholiast  says,  towvtov  t^ft  rbv 
vovv  which,  however,  appears  to  be  a  gloss  on  the  former  line. 
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That  all  of  you  shall  live  agreeably,  275 

From  this  ungenial  and  hard  life  set  free. 
Cho.  But  what's  this  thing  which  he  declares,  and  whence  ? 
Car.  He  is  come  hither,  O  ye  wretches,  leading 

A  certain  old  man,  squalid,  bent,  and  wrinkled, 

DrivelUng,  bald,  toothless — and,  by  heaven,  I  think  280 

That  he  besides  all  this,  is  but  a  Jew\ 
Cho.  O  thou,  the  messenger  of  golden  tidings, 

How  say'st  ?  relate  it  to  me  yet  again. 

For  thou  declarest  that  he  comes  and  brings 

A  heap  of  wealth. 
Car.  I  rather  think  he  bears  285 

A  bundle  of  the  evils  of  old  age. 
Cho.  And  think'st  thou  thus  to  flout  us  and  get  off 

Scot-free,  and  that,  whilst  I  can  wield  a  staff? 
Car.  And  do'st  ye  think  me  such  a  man  by  nature,  290 

As  to  say  nothing  sound  ? 
Cho.  How  grave  an  air 

The  rascal  has !  thy  legs  are  crying  out 

Ho,  ho,  the  stocks  demanding  and  the  fetters. 
Car.  Now  having  thy  judicial  letter  gain'd''. 

That  marks  thee  for  the  tomb,  thou  goest  not,         295 

Yet  Charon  gives  the  symbol  ^ 
Cho.  May'st  thou  perish, 

*  Eckhard  imagines  that  Aristophanes  in  this  line,  olixaiSk,  v))  top  ovpavov,Kai 
Tpij>Xbv  avTov  tlvai'  alludes  to  the  Jews,  at  that  time,  as  now,  dispersed  over  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth.     (Compare  Horat.  Sat.  i.  9.  70  ;  Pers.  v.  184.) 

*>  The  Scholiasts  have  long  notes  on  this  passage,  in  which  they  give  much 
and  not  very  consistent  information  respecting  the  ten  courts  of  justice  at  Athens, 
chosen  by  lot  from  the  ten  tribes,  each  of  "which  was  distinguished  by  a  different 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  Dodwell,  in  his  tour  through  Greece,  mentions  two  plates 
of  bronze,  lately  dug  up  in  the  Attic  territory,  containing  the  names  of  the  judges, 
or  rather  senators,  and  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged,  marked  by  the  proper  ju- 
dicial letter,  as,        1.  3. 

A.  AI0AQP02.  AEINIA2. 

*PEA.  AAAIET2. 

2. 

B.  ANTIMAXOv;. 

AAMH. 
•^  This  and  the  preceding  line,  as  the  French  translator  remarks  in  a  note  on  this 
passage,  contains  an  allusion  to  the  mode  of  electing  the  judges  of  the  ten  courts 
at  Athens,  which  annotation  the  reader  may  not  be  displeased  to  see  transcribed 
VOL.    I.  C 
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Servile  and  subtle  as  thou  art  by  nature, 
Who  cheatest  us  and  venturest  not  to  tell 
On  what  account  thy  lord  hath  calVd  us  hither. 
Who  after  all  our  toil  and  pressed  for  time, 
Have  come,  neglecting  many  an  onion  root  '^. 

Car.  But  I  will  not  conceal  it  any  longer. 

For,  O  my  friends,  our  master  is  come  home, 
And  brings  us  Plutus,  who  shall  make  you  rich. 

Cho.  And  shall  we  really  then  be  Avealthy  all.  305 

Car.  Aye,  by  the  gods,  and  take  an  ass's  ears. 
And  you  11  be  Midasses. 

Cho.  How  glad  I  am. 

And  am  delighted,  and  would  dance  for  joy, 
If  what  thou  sayest  be  indeed  the  truth. 

Car.  I  too  could  "vvell  desire  to  imitate  olO 

The  Cyclops  piping  his  threttanelo  % 

here,  as  it  contains  a  clear  illustration  of  this  truly  comic  passage,  "  Un  homme 
de  chaque  tribu,  choisi  expres,  tirait  un  billet  parmi  plusieurs  marques  chacun 
d'  une  lettre  de  I'alphabet,  pour  determiner,  suivant  le  rang  des  lettres,  le  rang 
des  juges. — Voila  pourquoi,  Carion  dit,  puisque  vous  avez  tire  au  sort  pour  aller 
iuger  ;  mais  il  ajoute  mechamment,  au  tombeau,  et  non  pas  a  la  Cour-des-Dix — 
Aussitot  I'election  faite,  une  espece  d'huissier,  qu'Aristophane  designe  ici  sous  le 
nom  de  Charon  donnait  une  baguette  a  chaque  elu,  en  marque  de  sa  dignite— Et 
Carion  dit  qu'ils  ont  refu,  non  pas  une  baguette,  mais  un  signal  (jeu  de  mots)  de 
la  part  de  Charon — au  reste  Mi'^  le  F6vre  a  tres  agreablement  rendu  cetle  equi- 
voque en  notre  langue,  en  substituant  Cur  on  a  Charon,  ce  qui  fait  un  jeu  de 
mots  non  moins  agr6able  que  celui  qui  est  dans  le  Grec."  The  symbol  is  here  put 
instead  of  the  staff,  the  sign  of  judicial  authority.  Girardi  remarks  in  the  very 
name  Charon,  a  species  of  pleasantry  ;  for  Xapcov  inverted,  forms  "Apxo'v,  the 
leader  of  the  dead  across  the  Styx  and  Acheron. 

^  rioXXwj'  Ovfiiov  piZag  CKKTripuivTSQ.    (See  v.  253.) 

'■  This  and  the  following  lines  are  parodied  from  the  Cyclops  of  Philoxenus,  a 
dlthyrambic  poet,  who  was  banished  to  the  stone  quarries  by  Dlonysius  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse;  but  upon  his  escape  thence,  knowing  that  Dionysius  was 
deeply  in  love  with  the  courtezan  Galatea,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  for  the  ty- 
rant's cruelty,  he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  love  of  the  Cyclops  (i.e.  Dionysius),  in  which 
he  is  feigned  to  feed  his  flock  with  Galatea ;  and  while  feeding,  to  play  on  his 
lyre,  the  sound  of  which  he  endeavours  to  express  by  the  word  OptrraveXoXu) 
(MS.  Ital.)— Xoi^  (Junt.  I.)  In  this  passage,  the  servant  Carlo  wishing  to  imi- 
tate the  Cyclops,  precedes  the  chorus  of  old  men,  dancing  with  an  indecorous  step, 
which  the  poet  indicates  by  the  word  iraptvaaXtvu),  and  he  addresses  the  chorus 
as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats.  In  v.  316.  Bentley,  instead  of  Sj/W/cto- 
IJLSv,  we  will  seek,  reads  liiKwaoyLtv,  ue  will  imitate,  as  in  Virijil  (Eel.  V.  73.)  Sal- 
tantes  Satyros  imitabitur  Alphesibceus.  But  Hemsterhusius  sufliciently  defends 
the  common  readino-,  Cv'tliyoi.Kv  t/crv^XuJo-ai  at'  icewill  seek  in  order  to  blind  thee. 
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And  lead  you  [to  the  Chorus]  dancing  thus  with  legs 

aloft. 
But  come,  my  children,  shouting  loud  and  bleating, 
Melodiously  as  sheep  and  stinking  goats, 
Pursue  like  those  lascivious  animals.  315 

Cho.  But  we  will  seek,  bleating  threttanelo, 

To  catch  thee,  Cyclops,  and  thy  dirty  person. 

Thy  wallet  and  wild  potherbs  rich  with  dew, 

And  head  that  totters  from  intoxication. 

Leading  thy  sheep,  wrapp'd  carelessly  in  slumber,  320 

Seize  a  huge  lighted  stake,  and  poke  your  eye  out. 

Car.  And  I  will  imitate  in  all  her  ways 

Circe,  who  mix'd  the  medicated  herbs, 

Who  the  companions  of  Philonides  % 

In  Corinth  erst  persuaded,  as  being  swine,  325 

To  eat  dung-kneaded  pies,  and  she  herself 

Did  knead  it  for  them— and,  ye  pigs,  grunting  loud 

With  transport,  follow  in  your  mother's  train. 

Cho.  We  then  will  capture  thee  thus  playing  Circe, 

Who  with  thy  mingled  drugs  and  sorceries  330 

Defil'st  our  comrades ;   and  then,  copying  close 

Laertes'  son,  transported  too  with  joy. 

Will  hang  thee  by  the  middle  all  aloft. 

And  dam  your  nostrils  up  with  dung,  goat-fashion ; 

While  thou,  like  Aristyllus,  all  agape  \  335 

Shalt  sing  thy  song,  "  follow,  ye  pigs,  your  mother." 

Car.  But  come  now,  bid  a  truce  to  raillery, 

And  turn  you  to  another  strain,  while  I, 
Without  my  master's  knowledge,  having  seiz'd 

e  After  the  mention'of  the  Cyclops,  Cario  is  led  to  that  of  Circe,  who,  with  her 
medicated  potions  transformed  the  companions  of  Ulysses  into  swine,  (see  Od.  K. 
280.  sqq.)  Instead  of  Philonides,  he  ought  to  name  Ulysses,  and  the  island  of  the 
Laestrygons  in  the  room  of  Corinth.  But  our  poet  was  desirous  to  mark  with  in- 
famy the  turpitude  of  the  rich  Philonides  and  his  parasites,  and  to  lampoon  the  in- 
famous Lais,  under  the  name  of  Circe. 

f  Aristyllus  was  an  effeminate  fellow  of  the  baser  sort,  who  had  so  gaping  a 
mouth  as  to  excite  the  risible  faculties  of  the  beholders— t:r£rT0£  fi?;rpi  xo'poi— 
is  a  kind  of  proverbial  expression,  used  by  children  and  uninstrucled  persons,  of 
such  as  gave  themselves  up  to  lasciviousness. 
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Some  bread  and  meat,  will,  when  I've  done  my  dinner, 
Thus  put  my  shoulder  to  our  work  in  hand.          [Exit. 
{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

SCENE  II. 

Chremylus,  Chorus. 

Chr.  To  bid  you  hail,  my  fellow  countrymen  ^, 
Is  an  antique  and  worn  out  salutation. 
But  I  salute  you  for  the  readiness, 

[embracing  one  of  the  old  jnen. 
With  which  not  slothfully  you  havearriv'd  ;  345 

But  see  you  be  in  other  things  my  aiders, 
And  guardians  truly  of  the  god. 

Cho.  Take  courage. 

For  thou  shalt  think  my  looks  a  downright  Mars ''. 
Since  'twould  be  strange  if  for  three  oboli ' 
We  were  to  thrust  each  other  in  th'  assembly,  350 

And  I  permit  one  man  to  seize  our  Plutus. 

Chr.  I  see  this  Blepsidemus  also  coming ; 
Both  from  his  step  and  its  celerity, 
'Tis  plain  he  has  heard  somewhat  of  th'  affair. 

8  The  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  this  speech  is  an  oblique  satire  aimed  at  Cleon, 
who,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  senate  after  his  exploits  at  Sphacteria,  began 
thus — Clean  to  the  council  and  people  of  the  Athenians,  health.  Concerning  this 
mode  of  salutation,  Dionysius  is  said  to  have  written  a  book.  This  notion  how- 
ever is  refuted  by  Spanheim,  on  the  ground  of  the  salutation  having  been  in  use 
before  the  age  of  Cleon — but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast  is 
not  to  be  lightly  rejected,  especially  as  the  island  of  Sphacteria  was  taken  nine- 
teen years  before  the  production  of  this  comedy. 

h  BXsTTttr  yap  uvriKpvg  oo^fig  fi  'Apij'  i.e.  -TroXtj.tiKioTaTOv,  (Schol.)  compare 
^sch.  (VIL  ad  Theb.  53.)  Xiovrwv  wc'Aprji'  StcopKoriov'  on  which  passage  the 
learned  Stanley  remarks,  Altica  locutio — occurrit  saepe  apud  Arislophanem.  Kap- 
Safibv,  ffiVTjTTi,  (iXsTreiv,  vetut  vivocpa  ISth''  Ejusdem  est  'Attikov  fiXsTroc,  frons 
dolosa  aut  impudens — Geminum  habet,  v.  504.  0o/3oi'  (SXsTrsiv  To  these  in- 
stances Bergler  adds,  TTvppixrji'  j3X(7rwi>'  A  v.  1169.  and  /BXETrair  daTpairuQ, 
(Ach.  565.)  applied  to  the  warlike  Lamachus  In  v.  424.  of  this  tragedy,  the  verb 
is  joined  to  an  adjective,  j8\«7r«  ye  rot  fiaviKov  ri  Kai  TpaywSiKov. 

'  The  Tpiu>j3oXov  was  an  Attic  coin,  in  value  half  a  drachma,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  effigy  of  Jove,  and  the  figure  of  an  owl  on  the  other ;  it  was  the  daily  pay 
of  the  judges,  increased  by  Cleon  from  two  oboli.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  no 
one  was  admissible  into  the  judicial  assembly,  until  he  had  attained  the  full  age  of 
sixty  years.  In  v.  350.  wariZofitcrO'  is  put  for  u9oiint9a.  £iffip\6i.u9a  aXXljXovg' 
il)9ovvTfQ  TrdvroTt  sttI  rrjc  Ovpag'     Schol. 
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SCENE  III. 

Enter  Blepsidemus. 
Ble.  What  is  this  matter  ?  whence  and  by  what  means   355 

Has  Chremylus  thus  suddenly  grown  rich  ? 

I  scarce  beheve  it,  yet,  by  Hercules, 

Among  the  loungers  in  the  barbers'  shops, 

This  tale  was  rife,  of  the  man's  sudden  wealth. 

But  this  to  me 's  the  marvel,  that  he  asks,  360 

In  prosperous  state  the  presence  of  his  friends. 

'Tis  not  a  practice  much  in  vogue  with  us. 
Chr.  But,  by  the  gods,  I'll  tell  thee,  and  hide  nothing. 

O  Blepsidemus,  we  are  better  off 

Than  yesterday,  so  that  you  may  partake, 

Being  amonsj  the  number  of  our  friends.  oQo 

Ble.  Are  you  in  truth  become  rich  as  'tis  said  ? 
Chr.  I  shall  be  very  soon,  if  God  be  willing, 

For  in  the  affair  there  is,  there  is  a  danger. 
Ble.  What  is  it  ? 
Chr.  What  ? 

Ble.  Tell  me  your  meaning  quickly. 

Chr.  If  we  succeed  we  are  for  ever  prosperous  ;  370 

But  if  we  fail,  we're  altogether  ruin'd. 
Ble.  This  seems  a  load  of  evil  merchandise, 

Nor  does  it  please  me,  for  thus  suddenly 

To  become  over-rich  and  then  to  fear, 

Denotes  a  man  who  has  done  nothing  right.  375 

Chr.  How  nothing  right  ? 
Ble.  If  thou,  by  Jupiter, 

Having  purloin'd  some  treasure  from  the  god, 

Silver  or  gold,  thence  comest  and  perchance 

Repentest  of  the  deed. 
Chr.  By  Jove,  not  I ; 

Apollo,  thou  who  turnest  ills  aside  '" —  380 

k  Chremylus,  being  accused,  or  at  least  suspected  by  Blepsidemus,  of  having 
acquired  his  wealth  by  the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the  gods,  naturally  invokes 
Apollo,  «7rorpo7raioc,  or  averrunciis,  to  witness  his  unqualified  contradiction  of  this 
imputed  sacrilege. 


22  PLUTUS.  [Act  ir.  Sc.  in. 

Ble.  Cease  trifling,  my  good  friend,  for  I  know  clearly — 
Chr.  Suspect  me  not  of  aught  like  this. 
Ble.  Alas ! 

How  in  one  simple  word  there's  nothing  sound 

In  any  one !  but  all  are  slaves  of  pelf. 
Chr.  I  think,  by  Ceres,  thou  hast  lost  thy  wits.  385 

Ble.  How  distant  is  he  from  his  former  manners  ! 
Chr.  Why  man,  thourt  gone  stark  staring  mad,  by  heaven. 
Ble.  Nay,  his  unquiet  look  denotes  full  clearly 

That  he  is  one  who  has  committed  crime. 
Chr.  I  know  what  means  thy  croaking ;  thou  desirest,     390 

As  if  I'd  stolen  aught,  to  share  the  spoil. 
Ble.  I  wish  a  share  ?  of  what  ? 
Chr.  Nay,  this  affair 

Is  not  of  such  but  of  a  diiFerent  kind. 
Ble.  It  is  not  larceny  but  rapine  then. 

Chr.  Thou  art  possess'd.  395 

Ble.  But  hast  thou  robb'd  none  truly? 

Chr.  Not  I,  indeed. 
Ble.  O  Hercules,  come,  whither 

Can  one  turn  to  ?  for  thou  wilt  not  speak  truth. 
Chr.  Why  thou  accusest  me,  th'  affair  unheard. 
Ble.  My  friend — I'd  gladly  compromise  the  matter 

For  you  at  little  cost,  ere  yet  the  town  400 

Hear  it,  by  stopping  up  with  paltry  bribes 

The  rhetoricians'  mouths. 
Chr.  Nay,  by  the  gods, 

To  me  thou  hast  th'  appearance  of  a  man 

Who'd  spend  three  minae  in  this  friendly  turn, 

And  bring  a  bill  for  twelve. 
Ble.  I  see  a  man,  405 

On  the  tribunal  with  his  wife  and  children. 

Sitting  with  suppliant  bough,  for  all  the  world, 

Just  like  the  Heracleids  of  Pamphilus  K 
Chr.  Not  so,  unhappy  ;  for  I  will  enrich 

'  It  appears  from  the  Scholiast,  that  Pamphilus  was  a  painter,  who  executed  a 
tablet  in  the  pa;cile  at  Athens,  representing  the  Heraclida;,  with  Alcmena  and  her 
son,  sitting  at  the  shrine  oi  Jupiter  forensls,  holding  tlie  olive  bough,  as  suppliants 
to  the  Athenian  people,  against  the  cruelty  of  Eurystheus,  who  had  driven  them 
out  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
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Henceforth  the  good,  the  fit,  and  wise  alone.  410 

Ble.  What  say'st  ?  hast  thou  purloin'd  so  many,  things  ? 
Chr.  Alas  my  miseries !  thou'lt  be  my  death. 
Ble.  Nay,  thou  methinks  wilt  be  thine  own  destroyer. 
Chr.  Not  so,  since  I  have  Plutus,  O  thou  fool. 
Ble.  Thou  Plutus  ?  whom  ? 
Chr.  The  very  god. 

Ble.  And  where?  415 

Chr.  Within. 
Ble.-  Where  ? 

Chr.  At  my  house. 

Ble.  At  thine  ? 

Chr.  Exactly. 

Ble.  Out — to  the  carrion  crows  !  Plutus  with  thee  ? 
Chr.  Yes,  by  the  gods. 

Ble.  Speakest  thou  truth? 

Chr.  I  do. 

Ble.  By  Vesta? 

Chr.  Yes,  by  Neptune. 

Ble.  The  sea  god  ? 

Chr.  If  there's  another  Neptune,  by  that  other™.  420 

Ble.  Then  do  you  not  send  him  to  us  your  friends  ? 
Chr.  Matters  have  not  yet  come  to  that  pass. 
Ble.  What? 

Impart  him  to  no  one  ? 
Chr.  To  none,  by  Jove. 

For  first  'tis  fitting. 
Ble.  What? 

Chr.  That  we  two  make 

Him  see. 
Ble.  Whom  see?   come,  come,  explain  yourself.    425 

Chr.  Plutus,  as  erst  at  least  one  way  or  other. 
Ble.  But  is  he  blind  in  truth? 
Chr.  He  is,  by  heaven. 

™  So  Catullus  in  his  beautiful  address  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sirmio,  (29,  3.) 
speaks  of  Neptunus  uterque,  which  the  learned  Is.  Vossius  interprets  of  the  inter- 
nal and  external  sea,  i.  e.  the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean ;  or  Chremylus  may 
distinguish  between  the  god  of  the  sea  and  the  deity  who  presides  over  lakes,  de- 
fender of  tlie  islands  placed  in  the  liquid  pools  as  well  as  those  in  the  vast  sea. 
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Ble.  No  wonder  then  he  never  came  to  me. 

Chr.  But  now  he  will  come,  if  the  gods  be  willing. 

Ble.  Yet  ought  you  not  to  call  in  some  physician  ?  430 

Chr.  And  what  physician  is  there  in  the  town  ? 

There  is  no  fee — and  therefore  no  profession. 
Ble.  Let's  see. 
Chr.  There's  none. 

Ble.  No— I  don't  think  there  is. 

Chr.  By  Jupiter,  what  I  long  since  intended, 

'Tis  the  best  course  to  make  him  pass  the  night"    435 

In  Esculapius'  fane. 
Ble.  Much  by  the  gods. 

Delay  not  now,  but  hasten  to  do  something. 
Chr.  Well,  I  am  going. 
Ble.  Haste  now. 

Chr.  So  I  do.  [Going. 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Poverty. 

Pov.  Here's  an  unholy,  bold,  unlawful  deed°, 

A  pair  of  you  man-monsters  here  have  dared  !         440 
Whither  and  wherefore  fly  ye  ?   will  ye  not 
Remain  ? 

Ble.  O  Hercules ! 

Pov.  For  I'll  destroy  you, 

"  Sick  men  were  accustomed  to  pass  the  night  in  the  temple  of  .^Isculapius, 
where  they  laj'  upon  skins  strewn  on  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  in  order  to  receive 
answers  from  the  god,  as  to  the  manner  of  recovering  their  health  ;  when  they  were 
said  tyKoifiaaOai,  incubare,  so  Virgil,  vii.  88.  speaking  of  the  priest  of  faunas, 
(yEn.  vii.  86.) 

■ caesarum  ovium  sub  nocte  silenti 

Pellibus  incubuit  stratis,  somnosque  petivit. 
(Where  see  Servius  and  Heyne.)  Hence  the  verb  KaraSapOtlv  (see  the  Scholiast 
adv.  527.) 

°  AsChremylus  and  Blepsidemus  are  preparing  to  bring  Plutus  into  the  temple  of 
Esculapius,  "  the  spectre  of  pale  Poverty"  accosts  and  reproaches  them  with  their 
temerity  in  daring  such  an  unholy  deed,  and  then  attempting  to  fly  from  her  like 
cowards.  The  first  line  of  her  address  to  them  appears  to  be  parodied  from  Euri- 
pides, where  the  Messenger  says  to  Medea,  (v.  1118.) 

^Q  ^avbv  'ipyoi'  TTrtpni'o/iwc  ilpyaa^ih'ty 
This  allegorical  personage  enters  with  a  dry  and  meagre  look,  sordid  dress,  and 
eyes  rolling  with  rage  in  difierent  directions.     Girardi. 


430—460.]  PLUTUS.  25 

Bad  as  ye  are,  in  miserable  fashion. 

Since  you  dare  an  intolerable  act, 

Such  as  no  other  god  or  man  e'er  ventur'd,  445 

So  shall  ye  perish. 
Chr.  Who  art  thou,  that  seemest 

To  me  so  pale  ? 
Ble.  Perchance  'tis  some  Erinnys  p 

Of  tragedy — for  her  appearance  is 

At  once  maniacal  and  tragical. 
Chr.  Nay,  but  she  has  no  torches. 
Ble.  Then  she  shall  450 

Have  cause  to  weep. 
Pov.  Whom  think  you  that  I  am  ? 

Chr.  Some  publican,  or  one  that  deals  in  eggs. 

For  otherwise  thou  hadst  not  cried  so  loud 

Against  us,  nothing  injur'd. 
Pov.  Is  that  true  ? 

For  have  you  not  acted  most  heinously,  455 

Who  seek  to  banish  me  from  all  the  land  ? 
Chr.  And  is  not  the  Barathrum  left  to  thee  ? 

But  who  thou  art,  by  thee  must  now  be  told. 
Pov.  This  day  I'll  make  you  give  me  compensation ; 

Because  you  seek  hence  to  extirpate  me.  460 

Ble.  Sure  it  must  be  the  barmaid  of  these  parts, 

Who  always  cheats  me  in  her  false  half-pints  ? 
Pov.  I'm  Poverty,  who  have  for  many  years 

Sojourn'd  among  you. 
Ble.  King  Apollo,  and 


P  Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast  and  Bergler,  alludes  in  a  sportive 
manner  to  the  Eumenides  of  ^schylus,  in  which  the  venerable  goddesses  are  in- 
troduced upon  the  stage  with  a  terrific  appearance,  and  lamps  in  their  hands  after 
the  approved  tragic  prescription.  Plutarch,  of  the  spectre  which  appeared  to  Dion, 
records  that  "  as  he  was  meditating  one  evening  alone  in  the  portico  before  his 
house,  he  heard  a  sudden  noise,  and  turning  about,  perceived  a  woman  of  gigantic 
size,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as  they  are  represented  on  the  theatre,  sweep- 
ing the  floor  with  a  broona."  So  Voltaire,  Oreste,  (Act  v.  Sc.  vi.)  speaking  of  the 
Furies,  describes  them  as 

Ces  filles  de  la  nuit,  dont  les  mains  infernales 

Secouaie7U  letirs  flambeaux  sous  ces  voiites  fatales. 
See  likewise,  Seneca,  Med.  16.  Agam.  759;  ^Esch,  Eumenides,  1044. 


26  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  iv. 

Ye  deities,  whither  can  one  escape?        [running  away. 
Chr.  Holloa,  what  doest  thou  ?   most  timid  beast, 

Wilt  not  stand  by  me  ? 
Ble.  By  no  means. 

Chr.  Wilt  thou  not 

Remain  ?    shall  two  men  from  one  woman  flee  ? 
Ble.  Why  she  is  Poverty — you  wretch,  than  whom 

No  animal  has  e'er  been  more  destructive.  470 

Chr.  Stand,  I  entreat  thee,  stand. 
Ble.  By  Jove,  not  I. 

Chr.  And  yet  I  say  that  we  shall  do  an  act 

Most  shameful,  if  we  fly  and  leave  the  god 

Deserted,  and  through  fear,  not  fight  it  out. 
Ble.  What  arms  or  strength  can  we  rely  upon  ?  475 

For  is  there  shield  or  breastplate  which  this  most 

Accursed  woman  does  not  put  in  pawn  ? 
Chr.  Take  courage — for  I  know  this  god  alone 

Could  rear  a  trophy  to  record  her  rout. 
Pov.  And  dare  ye  mutter,  ye  offscourings  both,  480 

Seiz'd  in  the  very  act  of  wickedness  '^  ? 
Chr.  But  why  art  thou,  O  most  abandon'd  woman, 

Come  to  reproach  us,  not  at  all  aggriev'd  ? 
iPuV.  But  think  you  by  the  gods  you  wrong  me  not, 

Attempting  to  make  Plutus  see  again ?  485 

Chr.  And  how  then  do  we  injure  you  in  this. 

If  benefits  to  all  men  we  supply  ? 
Pov.  But  what  good  thing  could  ye  discover  ? 
Chr.  What  ? 

First  that  we  have  expell'd  you  out  of  Greece. 
Pov.  Expell'd  me?    and  what  greater  injury  490 

Think  you  that  on  mankind  you  can  inflict  ? 
Chr.  What  ? — if  about  to  do  this,  we  forget. 
Pov.  And  yet  I  first  desire  to  render  you 

"1  Ew  civro<pwp(i)  ceivadpCJi'T  tt\i]j.ifi(rio.  This  is  a  phrase  of  the  Attic  forum,  fre- 
quent among  the  orators,  and  spoken  of  those  who  are  taken  in  flagranti  delicto,  St. 
John  applies  the  same  expression  to  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  (viii.  4.)  The  ma- 
nifest crime  of  which  Chremylus  and  Blepsidemus  were  guilty,  was  their  attempt  to 
restore  sight  to  Plutus,  by  which  Toverty  would  be  expelled  from  the  houses  of 
good  men,     Fischer. 


470-510.]  PLUTUS.  27 

A  reason  for  this  matter — if  I  show 

Myself  to  be  the  cause  of  all  your  good,  495 

And  that  by  me  you  live,  well,  but  if  not, 

Then  do  whatever  may  seem  right  to  you. 
Chr.  Dar'st  thou  say  this,  O  most  accursed  woman? 
Pov.  Be  thou  instructed — for  full  easily 

I  think  I  shall  convince  you  that  ye  err  500 

In  all  things,  if  you  say  that  you  will  make 

The  honest  wealthy  too. 
Chr.  O  rods  and  collars  % 

Will  you  not  to  the  rescue  ? 
Pov.  'Tis  not  right 

To  cry  out  and  complain  before  you  know. 
Chr.  And  who  but  must  exclaim,  alas  !    alas  !  505 

Hearing  such  things  ? — 
Pov.  Whoe'er  is  in  his  senses. 

Chr.  What  fine  against  thee  shall  I  then  record. 

At  least  if  thou  be  cast  in  court  ? 
Pov.  Whate'er 

Seems  right  to  thee. 
Chr.  Thou  sayest  well. 

Pov.  For  you. 

If  you  are  conquer'd,  must  endure  the  same.  510 

Ble.  Think  you  that  twenty  deaths  would  be  enough? 
Chr.  For  her  at  least ;  but  two  will  do  for  us. 
Pov.  This  compensation  ye  cannot  prevent. 

For  what  could  any  one  in  justice  answer? 


''Q  TvjXTrava  ical  KvtpMvsc'  These  were  instruments  of  torture  or  castigation, 
minutely  described  by  the  Scholiast,  who  adds,  that  Chremylus  makes  this  ex- 
clamation, in  order  to  show  that  Poverty  is  worthy  to  have  them  inflicted  upon 
her.  The  former,  '  u)g  jx'tv  nvtQ  famv,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  were  wooden 
instruments  with  which  the  bastinado  was  inflicted  upon  malefactors  condemned 
to  this  punishment  after  the  death  of  the  offender,  and  the  Kvcpiov  is  a  wooden 
frame  resembling  a  yoke,  which  was  placed  on  the  necks  of  criminals,  without  al- 
lowing them  the  power  of  raising  their  heads ;  again,  in  v.  606.  tQ  rbv  Kixpiov 
This  line,  which  as  Hemsterhusius  observes,  is  far  more  adapted  to  the  character 
of  Chremylus  than  that  of  the  timid  Blepsidemus,  is  nevertheless  given  to  the  lat- 
ter in  most  of  the  editions,  and  that  of  Invernizius  among  others.  0  verges,  6 
carcans.     French  translator. 


28  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  v. 

SCENE  V. 

Cho.  But  now  you  should  say  something  wise,  by  which   515 
You  may  subdvie  her  with  contrarious  reasons, 
Nor  give  yourselves  to  any  indolence  ^ 

Chr.  I  think  that  all  must  clearly  know  alike 

How  just  it  is  that  honest  men  should  prosper. 

But  the  reverse  for  wicked  men  and  atheists.  520 

We  then,  desiring  that  it  should  be  so, 

Have  fovmd,  with  much  ado,  a  fine  device. 

Generous  and  useful  for  all  enterprise : 

For  now  should  Plutus  see  and  blind  no  longer 

Wander  about,  he  to  the  just  will  go,  525 

And  not  desert  them,  but  he  will  avoid 

The  wicked  men  and  atheists — then  he'll  render 

All  good  (and  rich  of  course)  and  holy  men. 

And  yet  could  any  one  e'er  find  what  can 

Be  better  for  the  human  race  than  this  ?  530 

Ble.  No  one — I'll  bear  you  witness  in  this  matter. 
Never  ask  her. 

Chr.  For  as  the  life  of  man 

Is  ordered  now,  who  would  not  think  it  madness. 

Or  rather  still  an  evil  destiny  ? 

For  many  men  though  wicked,  are  enrich'd  535 

With  wealth  unjustly  gather'd;  others,  being 

Entirely  good,  labour  with  ill  success, 

And  pass  the  best  part  of  their  lives  with  thee. 

Therefore  I  say  that  there  exists  a  road, 

(Should  Plutus  ever  see  to  drive  her  out,)  540 

By  which  whoever  travels,  might  afford 

The  greatest  good  to  men. 

Pov.  O  ye  two  elders. 

Of  all  mankind  the  soonest  led  to  dote, 

'  MaXaKoi'  S'  ivoioairt  i^irjcki''  That  is,  bravely  oppose,  and  by  no  means  yield 
to  it — skSiSovui  Tivl  fiaXaKov  ri  properly  signifies  to  show  himself  soft  and  remiss 
to  another,  which  he  who  does,  yields  to  another,  and  does  not  pertinaciously  re- 
sist him.  So  Eurip.  Helen  516.  says,  r)v  S'  ivSiS(^  ri  fiaXOaKov — i.  e.  should  have 
afforded  or  shown  himself  humane  and  mild  to  me.     Kuster. 


515-560.]  PLUTUS.  29 

Followers  of  trifling  and  insanity, 

If  this  which  ye  desire  should  come  to  pass,  545 

I  say  that  it  would  not  advantage  you. 

Should  Plutus  e'er  again  receive  his  sight, 

And  make  fair  dispensation  of  himself, 

There's  not  a  man  would  study  art  or  science ; 

But  these  both  disappeai'ing  who  will  wish  550 

To  work  in  brass,  or  frame  a  ship,  or  sew. 

Or  manufacture  wheels,  or  cut  up  hides. 

Or  to  make  bricks,  or  wash,  or  be  a  tanner, 

Or  having  broken  the  earth's  soil  with  ploughs, 

To  crop  the  fruit  of  Ceres,  if  one  might  555 

Neglect  all  these  and  live  in  idleness  ? 

Chr.  Thou  triflest  merely ;  for  all  these  our  labours 
Which  you  have  reckon'd  over  now,  the  slaves 
Will  by  their  toil  achieve. 

Pov.  Whence  will  you  then 

Get  slaves  ? 

Chr.  With  cash  of  course  we'll  purchase  them. 

Pov.  But  first  who'll  be  the  seller,  when  himself 
Has  money  too  ? 

Chr.  Some  merchant  fond  of  gain. 

Coming  from  Thessaly,  where  dwells  a  race* 

•  I  have  here  adopted  the  ingenious  emendation  proposed  by  the  author  of  the 
critical  epistle  concerning  Bentley's  notes  on  Phaedrus,  Trap'  airiaTMv  instead  of. 
the  common  irapd  nXtirrTwi'  avcpairo^iffrdv'  which  latter  epithet  appears  to  me 
very  weak,  though  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast ;  and  in  confirmation  of  the  Thes- 
salian  faithlessness  and  disposition  to  kidnapping,  I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  a  note 
of  L.  Bulwer's  •  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,'  (vol.  i.  p,  192.)  "  The  Thessalian  slave 
merchants  were  noted  for  purloining  persons  of  birth  and  education — they  did  not 
always  spare  those  of  their  own  country.  Aristophanes  sneers  bitterly  at  this  peo- 
ple proverbially  treacherous  for  their  unquenchable  desire  of  gain  by  this  barter  of 
flesh."  Spanheim  quotes  a  passage  from  the  sixth  book  of  Aihenaeus,  showing  the 
immense  multitude  of  slaves  (dpyvp(o}n)Tiov)  brought  into  Athens  yearly  from  the 
Pontic  regions,  and  condemned  to  work  the  metallic  mines  in  fetters.  One  of  the 
Scholiasts  defines  civCpaTroSiffTwv  \ti(JTU)V,  rwv  rovg  dvBpoJTrovg  ctCfiovvTU)V 
The  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  Poverty  in  perfecting  the  inventive  arts  and 
luxuries  of  life,  is  in  the  highest  degree  ingenious  and  comic  :  and  appears  to  be 
imitated  by  Theocritus  in  the  opening  of  his  twenty-first  Idyl,  (more  especially 
vv.  532—3.) 

ATlivia,  Ai6(l)avrs,  fioi'a  Tag  Tiximc  eydpii' 
AvTO.  tH)  fi6\f)oio  ciSaaKaXoQ, 


30  PLUTUS.  [Act  ir.  Sc.  v. 

Of  faithless  kidnappers. 
Pov.  But  first  of  all 

There  will  not  be  a  single  kidnapper,  565 

According  to  your  argument ;   for  who, 

When  rich,  with  hazard  of  his  life  will  do  it? 

So  that  thyself,  compell'd  to  plough  and  dig. 

And  toil  in  other  ways,  wilt  wear  away. 

Thy  life  moi'e  painfully  by  far  than  now.  570 

Chr.  On  thine  own  head. — 
Pov.  No  longer  shalt  thou  have 

The  power  to  sleep  upon  a  couch,  for  that 

Shall  not  exist ;  nor  yet  on  tapestry  "; 

For  who,  when  gold  abounds,  will  be  a  weaver? 

Nor  to  anoint  thy  bride  with  liquid  odours",  575 

Whene'er  you  bring  her  home :  nor  to  adorn  her 

With  variegated  robes  in  purple  dy'd. 

And  what  is  wealth  to  him  who  wants  all  these  ? 

But  your  necessities  by  me  can  all 

Be  easily  supply'd  ;  for,  as  a  mistress, 

"  Ovt'  fv  cd-iTifff  On  this  passage,  Kuster  remarks,  Ovts  rairTjmv  recte  MS. 
Arund.  et  ed.  Aid.  apud  edd.  Flor.  Bas.  et  Genev.  ovt  iv  Tairrjirw  invito  metro, 
quod  particulam  iv  (ex  praicentibus  intelligendam)  respuit.  Si  vero  to  iv  reti- 
nere  velis,  pro  raTrrjaii'  rescribendum  erit  cc'iTriatv,  prout  h.  1.  legit,  Suid.  v,  cd- 
TTicac  Significat  autem  ^cittiq  idem  quod  TciirrtQ  eaque  voce  usus  est  comicus, 
\'esp.  674,  ubi  Schol.  obiter  notat — Iv  de  rtai  nov  dvriypdipMv  SaTTLffiv  evpiirai 
iv  T(t)  JlXovrqj  (oi'o'  tv  ^dmcnv  'inrai  KaTacapQtiv)  dvTi  tov  TaTtrjaiv' 

"  From  the  first  of  these  lines,  as  Fischer  observes,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
custom  with  the  Athenians,  to  pour  liquid  perfumes  over  the  head,  neck,  and  hair, 
of  their  brides,  as  a  part  of  the  solemn  pomp  of  bringing  them  to  their  new  homes, 
and  for  the  bridegrooms  to  perfume  themselves  in  a  similar  manner.  To  this  usage 
the  references  are  frequent  both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors,  (see  Canticles,  iv. 
10  ;  Esther,  i.  12  ;  Catullus,  Epithal.  Jul.  and  Manlii.  Ix,  142.  Unguentate  marite. 
The  use  of  garments  variegated  with  purple  dye,  was  an  article  of  luxury  much  af- 
fected by  the  wealthy  Athenians,  and  so  poetically  described  in  v.  530,  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

Oi;0'  'ijia-iiiiv  jSaTTTwv  cmruvaiQ  KOGfUjaai  7roi/ci\o/j6p0ojj', 

The  dye  with  which  these  costly  garments  were  tinged  was  particularly  manu- 
factured at  Miletus,  a  city  colonized  by  Athenians.  So  Theocritus,  (Id.  xv. 
125.) 

Ilop<pvpioi  de  rdiDjTig  dvoj,  fiaXaKuinpoi  'vnvov 

'A  MiXarof  Ipii' 
On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  mentions  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  clothes  manu- 
factured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus  and  Samos. 


565—605.]  PLUTUS.  31 

I  sit,  compelling  the  artificer  580 

Through  want  and  penury,  to  seek  whence  he 

May  find  the  means  of  living. 
CiiR.  And  what  good 

Canst  thou  supply  but  pimples  from  the  bath, 

A  crowd  of  famish'd  boys  and  aged  women  ? 

As  to  the  number  of  lice,  gnats,  and  fleas,  585 

I  cannot  count  you  them  for  multitude. 

Which  buzzing  round  thy  head,  put  thee  to  torment, 

Waking  and  shouting,  tho'  thourt  hungry,  rise  ; 

To  have  besides  a  tatter  for  a  garment,  590 

And  for  a  bed  your  rush  couch  full  of  bugs, 

Rousing  the  sleepers  into  wakefulness. 

To  have  a  rotten  mat  instead  of  carpet, 

Instead  too  of  a  pillow  at  your  head, 

A  good  sized  stone — to  feed,  in  lieu  of  loaves,  595 

On  stalks  of  the  marsh-mallow  ;  and  for  cake. 

The  hungry  radish  leaves  ;  instead  of  stool 

A  broken  pitcher's  lid ;  instead  of  pail 

A  hogshead's  side,  and  that  in  fragments  too  ^. 

Do  not  I  show  that  thou  to  all  mankind  600 

Art  cause  of  many  blessings  ? 
Pov.  Thou  hast  not 

Describ'd  my  life,  but  against  that  of  paupers 

Inveigh'd. 
Chr.  Then  say  we  not  that  poverty 

Is  beggary's  sister? 
Pov.  Yes,  ye  who  declare^ 

That  Dionysius  is  like  Thrasybulus.  605 

y  avri  St  fic'iKTpag 
TnQaKvi]Q  TzXivpav  tpfnoywiav 

VTZOKOpiCSTlKCJQ'    fltKpOV   TTtQoU  eCTXlTfl'sVOJ,       (Scll.) 

In  tlie  Knights,  (v.  789.)  the  people  are  said  to  take  refuge  from  the  miseries  of 
war, 

tv  Tcdg  TriOaKvaiai 
Kai  yvTrapioig  Kal  Trvpyioioig' 
*  Tlie  meaning  is,  they  who  affirm  that  poverty  bears  a  sisterly  resemblance  to 
beggary,  would  equally  compare  Dionysius  the  destructive  tyrant  of  Sicily  to  the 
patriotic  Thrasybulus,  who  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  esta- 
blished at  Athens  by  the  Laceda:monians. 


32  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  v. 

But  my  life  is  in  no  such  case,  nor  e'er 

Will  be,  by  Jupiter.     A  mendicant's, 

Of  which  thou  speakest,  is  to  live  on  nothing. 

But  the  poor  man's  to  spare  and  mind  his  labours. 

Nought  is  to  him  superfluous,  nought  deficient.       610 
Chr.  By  Ceres,  what  a  blessed  life  hast  thou 

Here  figur'd  out !  if  parsimonious  toil 

Will  leave  the  pauper  nothing  for  his  burial. 
Pov.  Thou  triest  to  banter  at  the  expense  of  truth, 

Not  knowing  that  in  form  and  disposition  615 

I  make  a  better  race  of  men  than  Plutus. 

For  with  him  they  are  gouty,  fat  in  paunch, 

Thick  legged,  and  immoderately  gross  ; 

Whilst  mine  are  thin  like  wasps,  and  to  their  foes 

Have  stings  within  their  tails. 
Chr.  Perchance  from  hunger 

Thou  makest  them  so  wasplike.  621 

Pov.  Now  will  I 

Admonish  you  on  temperance,  and  convince 

That  order  dwells  with  me,  but  violence 

Attends  on  Plutus. 
Chr.  'Tis  right  modest  truly 

To  steal  and  break  through  walls.  625 

Ble.  Nay,  but  by  Jove, 

How  is't  not  modest  if  the  thief  withdraw 

From  public  notice  ? 
Pov.  Nay,  consider  then 

The  demagogues  in  cities,  how  while  poor, 

They  towards  the  people  and  the  state  are  honest, 

But  when  grown  wealthy  from  the  common  stock,   630 

Straight  they  become  unjust,  ensnare,  and  war 

Against  the  popvdace. 
Chr.  None  of  these  things 

Is  false  that  thou  assertest,  though  thou  art 

Exceedingly  malicious  in  thy  speech '\ 

Yet  nought  the  less  shalt  thou  have  cause  to  grieve, 


^  YfSopa  fiavKavos  oixra'   The  word  /Sao-Koroc  is  here  cousidered  as  a  substan- 
tive. 


O10-G65.]  PLUTUS.  33, 

Nor  pride  thyself  i'  th'  effort  to  persuade  us 

That  poverty  is  preferable  to  wealth. 
Pov.  Not  yet  canst  thou  convince  me  in  this  matter, 

But  flutterest  thy  light  wings  in  trifling  mood. 
CiiR.  And  how  is  it,  that  all  men  fly  from  thee?  640 

Pov.  Because  I  make  them  better.     This  you  may 

Chiefly  infer  from  children,  who  avoid 

Their  fathers,  though  consulting  for  their  good. 

So  hard  a  thing  is  it  to  know  what's  just. 
Chr.  Then  wilt  thou  say  that  Jove  distinguishes  645 

Not  rightly  what  is  best,  for  all  his  pelf 

He  keeps  to  himself. 
Ble.  And  sends  her  off  to  us. 

But  oh  indeed,  Saturnian  minded  pair  ^, 

Jove  is  a  pauper,  as  I'll  clearly  show  thee  ; 

For,  wei-e  he  rich,  how,  when  himself  estabhsh'd     650 

Th'  Olympic  contest,  where  he  congregates 

The  whole  of  Greece  each  fifth  revolving  year, 

Would  he  an  olive  garland  have  proclainVd 

As  meed  to  the  victorious  combatants? 

Which  better  had  been  gold,  if  he  were  rich?  655 

Chr.  Truly  by  this  he  shows  he  honours  wealth ; 

For,  sparing  and  desirous  to  spend  nought, 

He  crowns  with  trifling  wreaths  the  conqueror's  brow, 

And  keeps  the  riches  in  his  own  possession. 
Pov.  A  stain  much  worse  than  poverty  thou  seekest        ()60 

To  fix  upon  him,  if  with  all  his  wealth 

He  is  thus  sordid  and  attach'd  to  gain. 
Chr.  May  Jove  destroy  thee  with  thine  olive  crown! 
Pov.  That  you  should  dare  to  contradict,  and  tell  us 

Your  blessings  are  not  all  through  Poverty  !  GG5 

Chr.  From  Hecate  this  may  be  ascertain'd '', 

^  'AW  10  KpoviKciiQ  Xi)[iaig  oxtwc  Xj;juwj'7f  f 
Adjectives  derived  from  Saturn,  as  Kpovia,  upoviKa,  and  Kpovimra,  (n.  1053,  av 
S'  il  KpoviTTTTog,)  denote  whatever  has  become  obsolete  and  worn  out  through  age — 
KpopovQ  upxaiovg,  Xypovg,  (Schol.  ad  Vesp.  1480.  avaitrBtjTOvc:-  like  Horace's 
cinctuiis  non  exaudita  Cethegis,  ad.  Pis.  50.)  The  French  translator  renders  the  ex- 
clamation with  much  spirit,  "Oh!  les  deux  vieux  radotans,  avec  leur  esprit du temps 
j  adis  ! ' ' 

•^  This  line  alludes  to  the  supper  prepared  by  the  rich  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
VOL.  I.  D 


3i  PLUTUS.  [Act  ii.  Sc.  v. 

Whether  'tis  better  to  be  rich  or  poor. 
For  she  herself  declares,  that  month  by  month. 
Out  of  their  store  the  wealthy  send  a  supper, 
Which  the  poor  snatch  away  'ere  'tis  serv'd  up.       670 
Hence  to  your  deadly  destiny, 
Nor  mutter  in  the  least  degree, 
For  ne'er  shalt  thou  conviction  reach  '^ ; 
Pov.  O  city  Argos,  hear  his  speech  *. 

Chr.  Call  Pauson  for  a  fellow  guest.  675 

Pov.  What  sorrow  moves  my  hapless  breast ! 

Chr.  Hence  to  the  crows  with  swiftness  fly, 

Pov.  And  whither  upon  earth  shall  I? 

Chr.  Into  the  stocks — no  more  delay,  '\ 

But  expedite  the  destined  way.  J>       680 

Pov.  Me  soon  yourselves  shall  thence  convey.  3 

Chr.  Then  wilt  thou  trace  thy  journey  home  ; 

But  now  destruction  is  thy  doom. 

[drives  off"  Poverty. 

every  new  moon,  in  a  place  where  three  roads  met,  and  where  stood  an  image  of 
Diana  triformis,  hence  it  was  called  'EKartjc  CtiTrroj/*  which  passed  afterwards 
into  a  proverb,  to  signify  a  vile  feast,  worthy  of  paupers.  In  this  respect  the  Athe- 
nians differed  greatly  from  their  constant  enemies  and  rivals,  the  Lacedaemonians, 
concerning  whom  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus,  asks  "  What  use  or  enjoym.ent 
of  riches,  (namely,  at  Sparta,)  what  peculiar  display  of  magnificence  could  there 
be,  where  the  poor  man  went  to  the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich,"  Hence  the 
observation  that  it  was  only  at  Sparta  where  Plutus  (according  to  the  proverb) 
was  kept  blind,  and  like  an  image,  destitute  of  life  or  motion.  (Langhorne's 
Plutarch,  i.  113.) 

"^  This  is  expressed  by  the  same  verb  repeated  in  the  original  ; 
Oil  yap  TTihiig,  oiio   i]v  TrticrijQ. 

*  The  first  part  of  this  line  is  found  in  fragment  v.  of  the  Telephus  of  Euripides, 
the  latter  is  from  the  Medea,  (v.  169.)  from  which  tragedy  our  poet  has  transferred 
many  passages  into  the  Plutus  for  the  sake  of  producing  a  laugh,  see  note  on 
V.  437.  This  exclamation  of  Poverty,  as  Fischer  observes,  shows,  that  the  Argives, 
inhabitants  of  Argos,  a  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  were  very  poor,  or  at  least,  that 
they  preferred  poverty  to  wealth.  Pauson,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  a 
wretchedly  poor  portrait  painter,  satirically  named  again  in  the  Acharnians,  with 
the  epithet,  irafntovripoQ,  whence  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  disreputable 
character ;  again  in  the  Thesmophor.  v.  949,  Havauyv  ak^irai,  Kai  vriarivn' 
His  wretcliedness  was  so  great  that  it  passed  into  a  proverb,  JlavatiivoQ  TrriuxoTt- 
poQ-  We  may  here  remark  in  favour  of  our  poet,  that  it  is  not  casual,  still  less  vir- 
tuous poverty,  but  vice  in  rags  which  is  marked  by  the  blasting  expression  of  his 
Bfitirical  reprobation. 


070—705.]  PLUTUS.  35 

And  to  be  rich,  my  better  fate, 
While  lengthen'd  woes  thy  head  await.  685 

Ble.  My  revels  o'er  the  wealthy  heap. 

With  wife  and  children  would  I  keep. 
Cleans'd  by  the  bath  from  every  stain, 
And  mock  at  Poverty's  hard-working  train. 
Chr.  This  cursed  woman  is  departed  from  us.  690 

Then  let  us  all  in  haste  together  lead 
The  god  in  ^-Esculapius's  fane  to  sleep. 
Ble.  And  let  us  not  delay,  lest  any  one 

Come  and  prevent  us  from  some  previous  work. 
Chr.  Boy  Cario,  you  must  bring  the  carpets  out,  695 

Leading  in  Plutus  as  the  law  directs, 
And  other  rites  that  are  prepar'd  within. 

[Exit  into  the  temple. 
{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 


ACT  III.   SCENE  L 

Cario  enters  from  the  temple  in  haste. 

Car.  O  ye  old  men,  who  oft  with  scoop'd  bread  sup  ^ 
At  the  Thesean  feasts  on  scanty  meal. 
How  prosperous  are  ye  in  your  blessed  lot,  700 

And  others  who  possess  an  honest  mind  ! 

Cho.  What  is't,  O  best  of  friends  ?   for  thou  appearest 
To  come  a  messenger  of  some  good  thing. 

Chr.  The  master  is  in  a  most  prosperous  state, 

Or  rather  Plutus's  self— for,  lately  blind,  705 

His  eyes  have  gain'd  their  clear  and  perfect  sight  ^, 

f  ''Q  TrXaora  Qr^ai'ioim  ^efivariXriiihof  This  festival  was  lield  at  Athens  on  tlie 
eighth  day  of  each  month,  and  a  temple  built,  and  divine  honours  paid  to  Theseus, 
in  memory  of  the  Athenians  being  brought  together  into  one  city  from  the  country; 
the  eighth  day  was  chosen,  because,  on  that  day  of  the  month,  Hecatombeon, 
(July,)  Theseus  came  from  Trcezen,  a  city  of  Argolis,  to  Athens.  Carlo's  address 
to  the  old  men  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Bergler.  "  Before  this  time  as  often  as  you 
supped  at  the  feast  of  Theseus,  on  account  of  your  poverty,  you  fed  on  scanty  fare ; 
but  now  food  will  not  be  wanting  to  you,  since  Plutus  has  recovered  his  sight,  and 
will  enrich  all  the  good  whom  formerly  he  was  not  able  to  find."  The  word  jue- 
/.ivaTiXrjuti'oi  is  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  thii}x>]^tvTtq. 

e  'E^ojjujuarwrat  Kai  XtXapLTrpwrai  Kopat;-     This  line,  according  to  the  Scho- 

D  2 


S6  PLUTUS.  [Act  hi.  Sc.  ii. 

Thanks  to  the  good  physician  iEsculapius. 
Cho.  Thy  words  deserve  my  gratitude  and  joy. 
Car.  Thou  must  rejoice,  whether  thou  wilt  or  not. 
Cho.  I  will  proclaim  the  sire  of  beauteous  sons^,  TIO 

Mortals'  great  luminary  /Esculapius. 

SCENE  II. 

Wife  of  Chremylus. 
WiF.  What  can  this  noise  be?    some  good  news  announc'd? 

For  in  this  expectation  I  long  since 

Have  sat  at  home  awaiting  his  arrival. 
Car.  With  all  despatch,  O  mistress,  bring  some  wine,     715 

That  thou  may'st  drink  too,  for  thou  lov'st  it  much; 

Since  all  good  things  I  bring  to  thee  together. 
WiF.  And  where  are  they  ? 
Car.  From  what  shall  be  declar'd 

Thou  wilt  know  quickly. 
WiF.  Finish  then  the  telling. 

Car.  Now  list,  and  I  will  tell  thee  every  thing  720 

From  head  to  foot. 
WiF.  Nay,  not  upon  my  head. 

Car.  What  not  the  good  things  which  have  happen'd  ? 
WiF.  Not 

The  things  themselves. 
Car.  Now  soon  as  ever  we 

liast,  is  from  the  Phineus,  a  satirical  drama  of  Sophocles.  These  verbs  are  used 
in  the  opposite  significations  of  destroying  and  restoring,  clearing  and  obscuring 
the  sight.     Euripides  in  his  (Edipus,  (Frag.  iii.  ap.  Musgr.)  says, 

''E^ofiiia  TovjjLtv  Koi  oioWvfitv  KopaQ. 
which  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  parodied  here.     'I'he  expression  in  the  next 
line  is  remarkable, 

'AffKXrjTnov  Traiwvog  tvfitvoiJc  Tvx'>>t'' 
the  word  Uaiihv  or  Uaiav  being  applied  by  the  author  of  the  Orphic  hymns  and 
others  indiscriminately  to  ^sculapius  and  his  reputed  father,  Apollo. 

''  Aristophanes  calls  the  great  physician  evnaiSa,  as  being  the  father  of  a  noble 
progeny,  Poda'irius,  Machaon,  Jason,  Panacea,  and  Hygeia.  In  the  next  line  he 
is  with  much  propriety  styled  fikya  (ipoTolai  ^syyoe,  as  having  just  restored  sight 
to  the  blind  Plutus,  ((pkyyog  (TMTTipiav,  Gl.  Cod.  Par.  Victor.)  Spanheim  in  his 
note  on  v.  701,  observes  that  two  of  the  daughters  of  yEsculapius  are  named  from 
verbs  allied  to  the  art  of  healing,     'lacriv  ab  iao^ai,  and  nai'axtia,  q.  d.  7r«j^rav 


710-745.]  PLUTUS.  37 

Came  to  the  god,  leading  a  man,  whose  fate 
Was  then  most  wretched,  tho'  now  blest  and  happy 
If  any  other  be,  to  the  sea  we  first  '<'26 

Brought  and  then  bath'd  him. 

■yy-jp.  Blest,  by  Jove,  was  he. 

An  old  man  in  the  cold  sea,  wash'd  and  drench'd. 

Car.  Then  to  the  temple  of  the  god  we  came. 

But  when  upon  his  shrine  the  cakes  and  offerings'  730 
Were  hallow'd  all;  your  pulse  with  Vulcan's  flame, 
Plutus  we  laid  to  rest  as  was  the  custom. 
Then  each  of  us  stitched  up  his  pallet  bed. 

WiF.  And  were  there  others  who  requir" d  the  god  ? 

Car.  One  Neochdes,  who  indeed  is  blind  \  "^35 

But  shoots  beyond  those  who  can  see  in  fraud  ; 
And  many  others  variously  diseas'd. 
Now  when  the  god's  attendant  had  extinguish'd' 
The  lights,  and  bade  us  sleep,  enjoining  us. 
Should  any  hear  a  noise,  that  he  be  silent,  740 

We  all  lay  down  in  orderly  condition. 
I  could  not  slumber,  but  a  certain  dish 
Of  pulse  attracted  me,  plac'd  not  far  off 
The  head  of  an  old  woman,  towards  which  I 
Was  seiz'd  with  vehement  desire  to  creep.  745 

Then  looking  upward  I  perceive  the  priest 
Whip  from  the  sacred  table  cakes  and  figs  "". 

'  Tlonava  Kal  irpoQvayt.Ta.  The  former  of  these  words  denotes  cakes  made  of 
flour,  and  offered  on  the  altar— Trpo0iVara  or  irpoxivjxaTa,  properly  signifies  of- 
ferings made  preparatory  to  the  sacrificial  victim — a  irpb  Tr\q  Qvaiac.  iroulv  tOog' 
(Gl.  Victor.)  As,  however,  the  words  are  applied  to  the  offering  of  the  poor 
Chremylus,  the  latter,  which  is  also  read,  must  here  be  understood,  as  denoting  the 
other  offerings,  which  could  be  presented  by  the  rich.  UiXavog,  dSog  bairpiov 
(Gl.  Victor.)     But  this  interpretation  is  repudiated  by  Brunck. 

k  This  rhetorician,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  a  mark  for  the  satire  of  the 
comic  poets  of  his  time,  as  a  sycophant,  a  foreigner,  and  purloiner  of  the  public 
wealth.  He  was  mentioned  again  in  the  comedy,  called  the  Pelargi,  but  the  pas- 
sage has  not  been  preserved. 

'  TOV  dtov 

6  TTpO'iToXog' 

i,  e.  6  vuoKopoQ,  codXog'  the  redituus,  or  keeper  (literally  sweeper)  of  the  temple  of 
^Esculapius.     (Compare  Euripides,  Ion,  114 — 123). 

■"  Tovg  (pQulg-     On  this  word  the  Scholiast  remarks  :   'Arr.sK  [xiu  jitovo<n/X\a- 


38  PLUTUS.  [Act  hi.  Sc.  ii. 

And  after  this  he  circled  all  the  shrines, 

If  chance  some  cake  should  any  where  be  left. 

These  in  a  certain  sack  he  consecrated.  750 

And  I  who  thought  the  action  very  holy, 

Got  on  my  legs  to  seize  the  dish  of  pap. 

WiF.  You  hardy  villain,  feared  you  not  the  god  ? 

Car.  Aye,  by  the  gods,  did  I,  lest  he  o'  the  crown. 

Should  beat  me  in  our  race  unto  the  dish,  755 

Of  which  the  priest  had  given  me  previous  warning  ". 

But  soon  as  the  old  woman  heard  my  noise, 

She  gently  rais'd  her  hand  ;  then  with  a  hiss, 

I  seized  it  by  my  teeth,  as  if  I  were" 

A  cheek-swollen  serpent — straightway  she  withdrew 

Her  hand  again,  and  having  wrapt  herself  761 

Within  the  coverlid,  lay  quietly. 

Scented  by  fear  more  strongly  than  a  weazle. 

Much  of  the  pottage  then  I  swallow'd  down. 

And  afterwards  I  rested,  being  full.  765 

WiF.  Came  not  the  god  among  you  then  ? 

Car.  Not  yet. 

But  after  this  a  prank  ridiculous 
I  play'd — for  at  his  coming  I  discharged 
A  mighty  power  of  wind  from  my  blown  stomach. 

WiF.  No  doubt  with  this  he  straight  was  horrified.  770 

Car.  Not  he,  but  one  Jaso,  following,  blush'd ; 
While  Panacea,  with  averted  looks, 
Her  nostril  held,  for  I  exhale  not  incense. 

WiF.  And  for  himself? 

Car.  By  Jupiter  he  car'd  not. 

WiF.  Thou  speakest  of  him  as  a  churlish  god.  775 

Car.  Not  I,  by  Jove,  but  one  who  feeds  on  dirt. 


jSwf  01  (p9oi^,  6  £i  Ka\\(jua%oe,  (Fr.  337.)  <pOoias'  avTi  tou  nXaKovvrac,  iri/i- 
fiara.     So  Photius  in  his  Lexicon,  says,  (pBoTc  ovofia  irXaKovvro^, 

"  Me  irpovciSa^aro'  viz.  That  J.sculapius  would  come  to  heal  the  sick. 

"  'Qc  TTapiuiQ  wi'  lixpig.  Lucan,  in  his  curious  and  poetical  description  of  Afri- 
can serpents,  (Phars.  ix.  721.)  speaks  of  this  snake  as,  contentus  iter  caudd  sul- 
care  Pareas.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  class  of  gnathones,  or  buccones,  Trapa  to 
tiriipBai  rag  Trapeiag,  Schol.)  This  serpent  was  said  to  inhabit  the  temple  of 
j-Esculapius,  and  its  bite  supposed  to  be  innoxious. 


750—800.]  PLUTUS.  39 

WiF.  Out,  wretch  ! — 

Car.  Then  straight  I  sconc'd  myself  through  fear. 

While  he  in  very  orderly  survey, 
Travell'd  his  rounds  of  all  the  maladies. 
The  boy  then  plac'd  before  him  a  stone  mortar,        780 
A  pestle,  and  small  chest. 

WiF.  Of  stone, 

Car.  By  Jove, 

Not  so — at  least  the  casket. 

WiF.  But  how  could'st 

Thou  see,  O  most  abandon'd  wretch,  who  say'st 
Thou  wast  so  wrapp'd  up? 

Car.  Thro'  my  gaberdine. 

For  it  has  chinks,  by  Jove,  and  not  a  few.  785 

And  first  of  all  he  undertook  to  pound 

A  cataplastic  drug  for  Neoclides ; 

Having  thrown  in  three  heads  of  Tenian  garlic  p, 

Then  mingling  in  the  mortar  bray'd  together, 

Squill  juice  and  mastic-wort,  then  afterwards  790 

He  moisten'd  all  with  Sphettian  vinegar, 

Then  plaster'd  his  inverted  eyelids  o'er. 

To  make  the  sharper  pain ;  he  with  a  shout 

Burst  forth  and  fled  :  but  with  a  smile  the  god        794 

Thus  spoke  —  "  sit  here  now  cover'd  o'er  with  plaster. 

That  I  may  stop  your  oaths  in  court,  and  give  you  "^ 

A  fair  excuse  to  swear  you  could  not  come." 

WiF.  How  wise  the  god  is  !    how  he  loves  the  state  ! 
Then  he  sat  near  to  Pluto,  and  first  touch'd 
His  head,  then  taking  up  a  clean  half  napkin  "^^         800 
He  rubb'd  the  eyelids  round — while  Panacea  "^ 

I'  The  island  of  Tenos,  in  the  jEgean  sea,  near  Andros,  called  likewise  Ophiusa, 
from  the  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  it  abounded,  or  from  the  odour  of  the 
garlic  which  puts  them  to  flight,  was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  that  herb ;  as 
Sphettus,  a  borough  of  Attica,  was  for  that  of  its  wine  ;  or  its  men  with  wits  as 
sharp  as  vinegar  ;  whence  the  expression,  o^elg  ot  2(^//rriot. 

'i  Iv  iTTonvvfitvov  Travau)  as  rrje  iKK\7](Tiag.  The  interpretation  followed  ia 
this  difficult  passage,  is  that  of  Fischer,  Eergler,  and  Invernizius. 

■■  KaOapov  iijurvfliov.  One  of  the  Scholiasts  here  reads  -niiiTvuJiiov,  which  he 
interprets,  fxavTiXiov.  It  is  an  Egyptian  word,  and  like  many  others  of  that  origin, 
written  indifferently  with  or  without  the  jt. 


40  PLUTUS.  [Act  hi.  Sc.  ii. 

Envelop'd  with  a  purple  cloth  his  head, 

And  all  his  visage — then  the  godhead  whistled. 

While  from  the  fane  forth  at  that  signal  leap'd 

Two  serpents  of  enormous  magnitude '.  805 

WiF.  O  gracious  gods  ! 

Car.  These  gliding  quietly 

Under  the  purple  cloak,  the  eyelids  lick'd, 
At  least  I  think  so  ;  and  before  you  could 
Have  drunk  ten  cups  of  wine,  up  Plutus,  madam, 
Stood  on  his  legs  endu'd  with  perfect  sight.  810 

I  clapp'd  my  hands  through  pleasure,  and  awak'd 
The  master — whilst  within  the  shrine,  the  god 
And  the  two  serpents  straightway  disappeared. 
But  as  to  those  who  near  his  couch  reclin'd, 
Wot  you  the  embraces  they  bestow'd  on  Plutus,      815 
The  whole  night  having  watched  till  the  day  shone? 
But  I  bestow'd  much  praise  upon  the  god. 
That  sight  to  Plutus  he  had  quickly  given. 
And  render'd  Neoclides  still  more  blind. 

WiF.  What  mighty  power  thou  hast,  O  master  monarch  I  820 
But  tell  me  where  is  Plutus  ? 

Car.  He  is  coming. 

There  was  around  him  an  excessive  crowd. 
For  those  who  erst  were  men  of  probity. 
With  but  spare  means  of  life,  saluted  him, 
All  greeting  him  in  pleasurable  guise.  S25 

But  such  as  were  possess'd  of  wealthy  substance. 
Which  they  had  not  acquir'd  by  honest  means, 
The  brows  contracted  of  their  cloudy  visage  * ; 

'  'Yirtp^viic  TO  ixiytOog.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  serpents  should  issue 
forth  at  the  first  signal  given  by  yEsculapius,  since  it  appears  from  coins  and  other 
monuments  of  antiquity,  that  serpents  were  formerly  consecrated  as  ministers  to  the 
god — and  that  .^sculapius  himself  was  conveyed  to  Epidaurus,  and  thence  to 
Kome,  under  the  form  of  an  enormous  dragon,  (Spanheim,)  who  mentions  having 
received  from  the  royal  collection,  a  remarkable  coin  with  the  bearded  and  laurelled 
bead  of  ^sculapius  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  an  inscription,  ASKAHIIIGS 
EITIAA,  {'ETTicaipioQ,)  see  Horace,  Sat.  i.  3.  27,  and  Dindorf's  note. 

'  'Oippvg  (Tvj'ijpav  IcsKvdpijJira'^ovB'  afia.  This  contraction  of  the  brows  and 
stern  expression  of  countenance  are,  as  Dindorf  observes,  the  index  of  insolence  or 
sadness  arising  from  too  long  abstinence  from  food,  or  the  endurance  of  any  other 
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Meanwhile  the  others  follow'd  with  crown'd  heads, 

Laughing  and  uttering  shouts  of  prosperous  omen.    830 

Whilst  witli  its  measur'd  steps  the  old  men's  shoe 

Resounded — but  go  all  with  one  accord, 

Dance,  leap,  and  make  your  choral  revolutions. 

For  no  one  at  your  entrance  shall  announce, 

That  there  remains  no  flour  within  the  sack.  835 

WiF.  By  Hecate,  for  such  good  news  I'd  bind  thee 
With  the  collar  of  the  order  of  bak'd  loaves. 

Car.  Delay  not  any  longer,  for  the  men 
Are  near  the  door  already. 

WiF.  Come  now,  I 

Will  go  and  bear  the  sweetmeats  too  within  ".  840 

As  if  in  token  of  new  purchas'd  eyes.  [Exit. 

Car.  But  I  for  my  part  have  a  mind  to  meet  them. 
( 7/ie  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Plutus  y)•o??^  the  temple  of  .Esculapius,  followed  by  a 

great  multitude  of  j)ersons. 
Plu.  First  to  the  sun  I  pay  my  adoration". 

Next  to  the  illustrious  soil  of  holy  Pallas, 

bodily  ailment.     Juvenal  appears  to  have  imitated  this  passage  in  his  thirteenth 
Satire,  (v.  215.) 

densissima  ruga 

Cogitur  in  frontem  vetut  acri  ducta  Falerno. 
(Compare  Matt.  vi.  16.) 

"  Karaxvff/iara 
"QffTTfp  vewvijTOKTiv  6(p9aXfiolQ  iyd)' 
The  latter  end  is  used  prater  exspectationem  for  dovXoig'  and  the  lines  alluded  to  a 
custom  of  antiquity,  in  compliance  with  which  the  masters  and  mistress  of  a  newly 
purchased  slave  poured  over  his  head  sweetmeats  or  confections  of  nuts,  figs,  and 
honey.  The  wife  of  Chremylus  calls  the  eyes  of  Plutus  vewvijTovg,  because  he  had 
then  recovered  his  sight,  and  was  about  to  enter  their  house  for  the  first  time,  and 
she  wishes  to  impart  to  him  his  share  of  sweetmeats,  for  the  good  omen's  sake. 

^  This  speech  of  Plutus,  as  Dindorf  remarks,  exhibits  a  kind  of  abruptness.  We 
may  conclude  that,  before  he  came  out  of  the  temple,  he  had  been  returning  his 
thanks  to  yEsculapius,  etc.,  and  then  proceeded  with  the  opening  line, 

Kai  TTpoaKVvw  ye  irpwra  piv  r6v"H\ior. 
He  first  adores  or  salutes  the  sun,  whose  light  he  now  sees  after  a  long  interval,  as 
men  are  accustomed  to  greet  newly-recovered  friends — next,  the  soil  of  Attica, 
MdkXaZoQ  kXuvov  nkSov,  where  Stephanus  Byzantinus  in  his  'AOi/i'ot  reads  icXtt- 
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And  all  the  land  of  Cecrops,  which  receives  me.      845 

I  am  asham'd  of  my  calamity, 

Who  unawares  consorted  with  such  men, 

And  fled  from  those  worthy  of  my  acquaintance, 

Without  discretion — oh !    unhappy  me. 

Who  rightfully  did  neither  this  nor  that.  850 

But  having  now  turn'd  to  a  different  course, 

Hereafter  I  will  show  to  all  mankind, 

That  to  the  wicked  I  gave  up  myself, 

With  an  unwilling  mind. 

Chr.  Go  to  the  dogs  — 

How  troublesome  are  friends  who  straight  appear'    835 
When  one  is  prosperous !    for  they  push  and  break 
My  shins,  each  manifesting  some  good  will. 
For  who  did  not  salute  me  ?   What  a  crowd 
Of  old  men  circled  me  not  in  the  forum? 

WiF.  O  most  belov'd  of  men,  hail  thou,  and  thou!  860 

Come  now,  for  'tis  the  custom,  that  I  take 
And  pour  these  sweetmeats  o'er  thee. 

Plu.  By  no  means. 

For  when  I  enter  first  into  the  house 
With  my  recover'd  sight,  'tis  not  becoming 
To  bear  out  aught,  but  rather  to  bring  in.  865 

WiF.  Will  you  not  then  accept  these  sweet  aspersions  ? 

Plu.  Within  beside  your  hearth  as  is  the  custom. 
Then  too  we  shall  avoid  that  affectation  ^ 
For  it  is  not  becoming  in  the  poet 
To  scatter  figs  and  sweetmeats,  by  these  means       870 

V))v  TToXiv,  thus,  particularly  designating  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  although  the 
common  reading  is  that  of  the  Scholiast,  who  interprets  wkcov  by  tca^of— compare 
a  fragment  of  the  Husbandmen,  quoted  by  Hephaestion,  (viii.  apud  Brunck.) 
XaTpt  XiTapbv  Scnre^ov,  ovQap  dyaSrJQ  x^^^^oQ- 

y  Oi  (paiv6j.uvoi  TTapaxpiifict.  From  a  passage  in  Lucian's  Misanthrope,  a  dra- 
matic dialogue,  founded  upon  this  play,  6<T(ppav6iie7'oi  tov  xpvcriov,  Hemsterhu- 
sius  very  probably  conjectures,  that  Aristophanes  made  use  of  the  word  o(T(j>paiv6- 
fiivoi  here,  which  certainly  possesses  more  of  the  comica  virtus  than  o'l  <i?aiv6ai- 
voi, 

^  The  word  here  used  of  raillery  (rov  (popTov)  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  sense. 
'i  he  various  glosses  render  it  by  ti)v  ij.ifi\pii',  Kai  ri/v  Kart^yopiav  ^oyov,  xXsv/yK* 
perhaps  it  may  be  interpreted  «  heavxj  weight  of  blame. 
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Compelling  the  spectators'  merriment. 
W  IF.  Thou  speakest  well ;  for  Dexinicus  here  ^ 
Hath  risen,  as  if  to  snatch  away  the  figs. 


ACT  IV.  SCENE  I. 

Enter  Cario. 

Car.  How  sweet  it  is  to  prosper,  O  my  friends, 

And  this  with  no  expenditure  from  home !  875 

For  there  hath  burst  into  our  house  a  heap 

Of  goods  with  no  injustice  on  our  parts. 

The  bread-bin  is  replenish'd  with  white  flour^ 

The  amphorae  with  dark  well-flavour'd  wine  '' ; 

(So  sweet  is  the  condition  to  grow  rich,)  880 

While  all  the  vessels  are  so  full  of  silver 

And  gold  as  to  excite  astonishment. 

Our  well  is  full  of  oil,  with  myrrh  our  cruets, 

Our  roof  with  figs  :  each  jar  for  vinegar, 

Each  dish,  each  pipkin  has  been  chang'd  to  copper ; 

The  rotten  chargers  that  once  held  our  fish, 

You  now  may  see  converted  into  silver  ; 

Our  very  mousetrap  straight  is  ivory  "^ ; 

*  The  Scholiast  reads  the  name  SiviKof ,  and  says,  that  he  was  a  thievish  lick- 
feast.     Bentley  proposes  to  read 

Eu  Travv  Xsystf  o)(\oq  II  ^tvitcoQ  ovTOffi' 
foreigners  being  admitted  to  the  feast  of  the  vernal  Dionysia,  (see  note  on  Achar- 
nians,  355,  and  the  concluding  line  of  the  Knights,)  but  this  line  is  manifestly  in- 
correct, as  it  contains  a  dactyl  in  the  fourth  place  ;  and  that  proposed  by  Hemster- 
husius  :  aWoJC  Ae'^iviKog  ovTOffi,  is  still  more  anomalous,  presenting  a  Cretic,  or 
Amphimacer,  in  the  same  situation. 

•>  Oi  S'  ajti0opr;c  o'ivov  jxeXaroc  avOofrfxiov.  The  ancients,  especially  the  Greeks, 
held  in  great  esteem,  wine,  which,  like  the  French  vin  de  Bourgogne,  regaled  the 
olfactory  organs  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  To  this  taste  frequent  allusions  are 
to  be  found  in  ancient  authors.  (See  the  Frogs,  v.  82.  Ecclesiazus,  1116.)  The 
strong  perfume  of  these  wines  was  caused  either  by  pouring  unguents  over  them,  or 
by  infusing  flowery  and  aromatic  essences  into  their  composition.  Hence  Virgil's 
injunction,  (G.  iv.  279.) 

Hujus  (amelli)  odorato  radices  incoque  Baccho. 

«  This  interpretation  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Julius  Pollux,  (X.  155.)  whose 
words  are,  'Api.aro(pdvi}Q  Iv  UXovth)  htzov  ti)v  fivdypav  koKCi.  So  the  French 
translator,  nbtre  i-atiae  est  devenue  tout  a  coup  d'ivoire ;  it  is  certain,  as  Brunck 
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With  golden  staters  we  domestics  play 

At  odd  and  even  :  using  stones  no  longer  890 

To  cleanse  ourselves,  but  in  our  luxury, 

The  heads  and  stalks  of  garlic  altogether. 

And  now  within  the  master  sacrifices 

In  laurel  crown  a  sow,  a  goat,  and  ram. 

But  the  smoke  sent  me  out ;  for  I  could  not  895 

Remain  within,  since  it  attack'd  my  eyelids.         [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 

Chremylus,  a  Just  Man,  and  his  Servant. 

J.  M.  Follow  me,  boy,  and  go  we  to  the  god. 

Chr.  Holla,  who's  this  advancing? 

J.  M.  'Tis  a  man 

Who  erst  was  wretched,  but  is  prosperous  now. 

Chr.  'Tis  plain  thou  art,  as  thine  appearance  shows,       900 
One  of  the  good. 

J.  M.  Most  surely. 

Chr.  Then  what  needs't  thou? 

J.  M.  I'm  going  to  the  god  ;  for  he's  the  cause 
Of  many  blessings  to  me — from  my  sire 
Much  substance  I  received,  and  this  was  wont 
To  aid  my  friends  in  their  necessities,  905 

Which  course  I  judg'd  to  be  of  use  in  hfe. 

Chr.  Then  soon  thy  wealth  deserted  thee? 

J-  M.  Full  soon. 

Chr.  And  thou  wert  wretched  after  that? 

J.  M,  Entirely. 

I  thought  indeed  to  have  as  certain  friends, 
Those  whom  when  needy  I  had  benefited,  910 

If  ever  I  should  want;  but  they  aside 
Turn'd  with  averted  look  and  saw  me  not. 

Chr.  And  well  I  know  that  they  derided  you. 

contends  iu  a  long  and  learned  note  on  this  passage,  than  an  it'oriy  lanthorn,  so  dif- 
ferent from  that  spoken  of  by  Plautus  in  the  Amphitryo, — Qtio  ambulas  tu  qui  Vul- 
canum,  in  cornu  conclusuni  geris? — and  not  being  transparent,  would  prove  but 
an  unserviceable  addition  to  the  transformed  kitchen  utensils  so  humorously  enu- 
merated by  Carlo.  The  line,  as  written  by  Aristophanes,  was  probably 
O  c   tiTTOQ  ■tjjxiv  i^airiviiQ  t\t(pdvTivoc- 
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J.  M.  Entirely  so,  for  squalid  poverty 

Of  household  goods  destroy'd  me. 
Chr.  But  not  now.       915 

J.  M.  Wherefore  with  justice  hither  am  I  come 

To  supplicate  the  deity. 
Chr.  But  tell  me 

How  this  worn  mantle  which  your  servant  bears 

Concerns  the  god  ? 
J.  M.  This  too  I  come  to  offer 

A  votive  gift  to  the  divinity.  920 

Chr.  That  robe  in  which  thou  wert  initiated 

At  the  great  mysteries  ? 
J.  M.  No,  but  I  shuddered 

For  thirteen  years  in  it, 
Chr.  But  for  the  shoes  ? 

J.  M.  These  have  endured  the  wintry  storms  with  me. 
Chr.  And  brought'st  thou  these  as  offerings  ?  925 

J.  M.  Yes,  by  Jove» 

Chr.  a  precious  set  of  gifts  you  bring  the  god. 

Enter  a  Sycophant  with  his  Witness  and  Cario. 
Syc.   Alas,  ill  fated  me,  how  am  I  lost ! 

Three  times  unhappy,  and  four  times  and  five. 

Twelve  and  ten  thousand  times — alas,  alas  ! 

With  fate  thus  overbearing  am  I  mix'd ''.  980 

Chr.  Apollo,  who  avertest  ills,  and  ye,  : 

Propitious  gods,  what  evil  hath  this  man 

Endur'd  ? 
Syc.  Do  I  not  now  endure  sad  ills, 

Who  have  lost  all  the  substance  of  my  house 

Thro'  this  god's  means,  who  sliall  again  be  blind,    9.'i5 

If  justice  fail  not  ? 

"^  OvTU)  iroXvipopoj  ffvyKEKpafiai  Saifiovi.     With  this  line,  Fischer  compares, 
Soph.Antig.  1316. 

CiiXaia  Se  avyKtKpanai  ova. 
And,  Ajax,  900. 

TijKjirjffaavio  'Urqj  r<^jc(  avyKtKpafi'n>))v. 
So  Seneca  in  his  book  de  Divina  Providentia,  eulogizing  tiie  character  of  Cato  in 
his  adversity,  says,  Ecce  par  Deo  dignuni ;  vir   forlis  cum  muld  fortiind  cortijio. 
situi. 
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J.  M.  I  almost,  me  thinks, 

The  matter  comprehend  :  for  there  approaches 

A  certain  man  in  evil  plight,  who  seems 

To  be  of  a  bad  mark — 
Chr.  By  Jupiter, 

He  suffers  justly  that  he  perishes.  940 

Syc.   Where,  where  is  he  who  promis'd  by  himself* 

That  he  would  presently  make  us  all  rich, 

If  he  again  receiv'd  his  former  sight. 

But  he  much  more  hath  prov'd  the  loss  of  many? 
Chr.  And  whom  then  has  he  treated  thus? 
Syc.  Myself.  495 

Chr.  What  ?  wert  thou  one  of  the  housebreaking  wretches  ? 
Syc.   By  Jove,  there's  nothing  sound  in  either  of  you. 

Nor  can  it  be  that  ye  have  not  my  money. 
Car.  How  fiercely  comes  this  sycophant,  O  Ceres ! 

'Tis  clear  that  he  is  urg'd  by  furious  hunger.  950 

Syc.  Will  you  not  then  go  quickly  to  the  forum  ? 

For  there  thou  must  be  tortured  on  the  wheel, 

Into  confession  of  thy  villanies. 
Car.  Lament  thyself. 
O.  M.  By  the  preserving  Jove, 

This  god  is  of  much  worth  to  all  the  Greeks,  955 

If  in  a  cursed  manner  he'll  destroy 

Those  curs'd  informers. 
Syc.  What  ?    derid'st  thou  me. 

Who  hast  been  a  partaker  in  the  crime  ?  960 

For  whence  hadst  thou  this  cloak  ?    since  yesterday, 

I  saw  thee  with  a  tattered  gaberdine. 
J.M.  I  care  nought  for  thee — since  I  wear  this  ring  ^, 

Purchased  of  Eudamus  for  a  drachma. 


«  To  this  verse  one  of  the  MSS.  prefixes  the  words,  mroc  ovKofavrrtQ,  as  if  two 
Sycophants  came  forth  upon  the  scene,  and  the  second  were  now  taking  his  turn 
to  speak  ;  and  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  question  is  asked,  renders  it  most  pro- 
bable that  another  speaker  is  here  intended  by  Aristophanes. 

f  Aristophanes  in  this  passage,  alludes  to  the  story  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  ring  taken  from  a  dead  man,  formed  within  the  body  of 
a  brazen  horse,  of  such  efficacy,  tliat,  by  its  assistance,  he  could  transport  himself 
whithersoever  he  might  desire.     The  Just  INIan  here  affirms,  that  he  possesses  a  si- 
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Chr.  But  it  is  nought  against  a  slanderer's  bite.  965 

Syc.   Now,  is  not  this  a  crowning  insolence ! 

You  laugh — but  say  not  what  your'e  doing  here. 

For  here  you're  after  nothing  that  is  good. 
Chr.  By  Jove,  not  thine,  at  least,  know  that  right  well. 
Syc.  For  at  my  cost,  by  Jupiter,  you'll  sup.  970 

Chr.  May'st  thou  in  truth  be  with  thy  witness  burst, 

And  full  of  emptiness. 
Syc.  Will  you  deny  me  ? 

There  is  within  a  most  accursed  great  store 

Of  fish  in  fragments  and  of  roasted  meats. 

[Eug/i,  ei/gh,  eugh,  eugli,  etc.  (as  if  smelling). 
Chr.  Poor  starveling  wretch,  smell'st  aught .''  975 

J.  M.  The  cold  perchance, 

Since  he  is  cloth'd  in  such  a  ragged  garment. 
Syc.   Is  this  to  be  endur'd,  O  Jove  and  gods. 

That  these  men  treat  me  thus  with  insolence  ? 

Ah  me,  how  griev'd  I  am,  that  one  so  good  980 

And  patriotic  as  myself  should  suffer 

This  ill  return  ? 
Chr.  Thou  good  and  patriotic  ? 

Syc.  As  no  man  else. 

Chr.  Then  answer  my  demand. 

Syc.  What  is't  ? 

Chr.  Art  thou  a  husbandman  ? 

Syc.  Dost  think 

I  am  so  crazy  yet  ? 
Chr.  a  merchant  then?  985 

Syc.  Yes,  I  affect  to  be  at  least,  whene'er 

Occasion  serves. 
Chr.  What  then  ?   hast  thou  been  taught 

A  trade  ? 
Syc.  Not  I,  indeed,  by  Jupiter. 

Chr.  How  then,  or  whence  hast  thou  lived  on  so  long, 

If  thou  didst  nothing  for  't  ? 


inilar  ring,  bought  of  Eudemus,  which,  though  it  might  have  power  against  the  bite 
of  serpents,  was  of  no  avail  to  cure  that  of  a  sycophant.  (See  Beloe's  Herodotus, 
Clio,  X.  xi.  and  note  2,) 
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Syc.  I'm  supervisor 

Of  state  affairs,  and  of  all  private  men. 
Chr.  Thou?  by  what  cause  induc'd  ? 

Syc.  I  will  it  so  5.  990 

Chr.  And  how  could'st  thou  be  honest,  a  wall  breaker ; 

If  for  these  matters  which  in  nought  concern  thee, 

Thou  art  detested  ? 
Syc.  Is't  not  then  my  business, 

O  silly  man,  to  benefit  the  state 

As  far  as  I  am  able  ? 
Chr.  And  is  this     .  995 

A  benefit,  to  play  the  busybody  ? 
Syc.  Yes,  truly  to  assist  th'  established  laws, 

Nor  suffer  it,  should  any  one  transgress  them. 
Chr.  Has  not  the  state  then  constituted  judges 

To  bear  command  ? 
Syc.  And  who  is  the  accuser?         1000 

Chr.  Whoever  will  be. 
Syc.  Therefore  I  am  he. 

So  that  on  me  devolve  the  state  affairs. 
Chr.  By  Jove  it  has  a  wicked  president ; 

But  would'st  thou  not  wish  this,  to  lead  a  life 

Of  quiet  idleness  ? 
Syc.  Nay,  thou  describest  1005 

A  sheep's  life,  which  admits  of  no  employment. 
Chr.  Would'st  thou  not  change  thy  course  ? 
Syc.  No,  not  if  thou 

Should'st  give  me  Plutus'  self,  and  Battus'  benzoin ''. 


S  BovXof^iai.  This  was  according  to  the  formula  of  the  Athenian  law,  which 
encouraged  all  the  citizens  to  revenge  a  public  wrong,  by  bringing  the  criminal  to 
condign  punishment.  Hence  the  legal  phrase  jioifXtvasojg  ypatpi].  The  con- 
temptuous term  applied  by  Chremylus  to  the  Sycophant  in  the  next  line  (w  roi- 
XOipiiXi),  may  be  exactly  paralleled  by  the  parietum  perfossor  of  Plautus,  Pseud, 
iv.  2.  22. 

^  The  virtues  of  this  celebrated  plant,  named  silphium  by  the  Greeks,  and  laser- 
pitium  by  the  Romans  (the  modern  gum  benzoin),  principally  found  in  that  part 
of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  called,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  names,  the  Butta 
country  (see  the  Edinburg  Encyc]op»dia,  article  Siiynatra),  were  first  made  known 
by  Battus  or  Aristotle,  the  founder  of  Cyrene,  who,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
erected  a  golden  image  of  their  great  benefactor,  bearing  in  his  hand  this  valuable 


990—1025.]  PLUTUS.  49 

Chr.  Lay  down  thy  cloak  straight. 

Car.  'Tis  to  thee  he  speaks. 

Chr.  Then  clofFthy  shoes. 

Car.  All  tliis  he  says  to  thee.        1010 

Syc.   Whoe'er  of  you  desires  to  make  the  trial, 

Let  him  come  to  me. 
Car.  "  Therefore  I  am  he." 

Syc.  Ah,  wretched  me,  I'm  stript  in  open  day '. 
Car.  For  'tis  thy  wish  to  gain  a  livelihood 

By  handling  the  affairs  of  other  men.  1015 

Syc.  [To  his  witness)  See  you  his  acts?     I  cite  you  to  bear 

witness. 
Chr.  But  he  whom  thou  hast  brought  to  testify, 

Is  fled  away. 
Syc.  Ah  me,  I  am  entrapped 

Alone. 
Car.  Is  this  thy  time  for  exclamation  ? 

Syc.  Ah  me,  again  ! 
Car.  Give  thou  the  cloak  to  me,  1020 

That  I  may  robe  this  sycophant. 
J.  M.  Not  so; 

For  it  is  long  since  consecrate  to  Pluto. 
Car.  Then  where  can  it  more  properly  be  plac'd, 

Than  round  a  wicked  man  and  house-breaker? 

But  Plutus  it  becomes  us  to  adorn  1025 

With  handsome  garments. 
J.  M.  And  what  use  can  one 

Make  of  these  sandals  ?  tell  me. 


plant."'  2i\^tov  TO  Xtyo/ttvov  j3a\(Tafif\atov.  It  also  grew  in  Persia,  and  there 
was  another  kind,  called  Magydaris,  the  product  of  Syria  ;  and  it  was  found  very 
abundantly  on  mount  Parnassus.  On  account  of  its  valuable  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal properties,  it  formed  a  great  article  of  export  among  the  Romans.  Pliny 
(II.  N.  xix.  3)  distinguishes  it  by  the  epithet  Clarissitnvm,  and  likewise  says  that 
the  most  authentic  Greek  historians  affirm  that  it  was  first  discovered  near  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  and  the  greater  Syrtis,  seven  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Cyrene,  A.  U.  C.  144. 

•  'ATToSvofiai  fiiO'  rjnipav.  Cario,  while  speaking  the  words  which  precede  this 
exclamation  of  the  Sycophant,  is  to  be  imagined  to  have  approached  him  and 
stripped  him  of  his  cloak  and  shoes.  From  the  verb  airodvonai  is  formed  d-rroSo- 
rripLov,  that  small  cell  in  the  bath  in  which  were  deposited  the  bather's  clothes ; 

VOL.  I.  E 


50  PLUTUS.  [Act.  iv.  Sc.  ii. 

Car.  These  too  straight 

Upon  the  forehead  of  this  sycophant, 

As  on  an  ohve,  will  I  fix  with  nails'". 
Syc.  I  take  my  leave,  well  knowing  that  I  am  1030 

Inferior  far  to  you ;  but  should  I  take 

A  yoke-fellow,  though  weak  as  any  fig ', 

This  powerful  god  I  v/ill  to  day  compel 

To  give  me  retribution ;  for  that  he. 

Being  but  one,  the  people's  government  103.5 

Clearly  dissolves,  not  having  first  persuaded 

The  citizens'  assembly  nor  the  senate. 
J.  M.  And  since  thou  mov'st  in  all  my  arms  array'd, 

March  to  the  bath,  then  stand  there  fugleman  "\ 

And  summer  it,  for  I  once,  kept  that  post.  1040 

Chr.  But  he  who  keeps  the  bagnio  out  of  doors 

Will  drag  him  by  the  parts  most  sensitive, 

For  on  the  sight  of  him  he  will  perceive 

That  'tis  a  fellow  but  of  evil  mark. 

Let's  in,  that  you  may  supplicate  the  god.  1045 

\Tliey  enter  the  temple. 
( The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 


fiiO'  ■)]fiEpai'  is  opposed  to  vvKTiop,  and  it  is  a  great  exaggeration  of  the  fraud  prac- 
tised on  the  Sycophant,  that  it  takes  place  in  open  day,  whereas  the  XwTroSirai 
usually  committed  their  depredations  under  the  cover  of  night.  So  Horace  (Ep.  i. 
2.  32), 

Ut  jugulent  homines,  surgent  de  node  latrones. 

"*  "QcTTTEp  Korivoj,  TTpoffTrarraXtuffw  rovTwt.  This  line  alludes  to  the  custom 
among  the  ancients  of  suspending  votive  gifts  by  nails  on  the  trees,  and  especially 
the  wild  olives,  which  were  planted  in  groves  near  the  temples  of  the  gods.  Hence 
Cario,  comparing  the  Sycophant  to  this  tree,  says,  I  will  nail  the  sandals  on  his 
forehead.     JlpornraTTaXivaii}'  TrpoaijXiotrui,  ivpoaKapipwcuo'  (Gl.  Cod.  Par.) 

'  The  poet  in  this  passage  doubtless  alludes  to  the  etymology  of  the  word  syco- 
phant, one  who  laid  information  against  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  exporting  figs 
from  Attica.  The  words  avZ,vyov  riva  Koi  avKivov,  are  clearly  opposed  to  tovtov 
TOP  laxvpov  Qtov,  in  the  next  line. 

"  'Kopv(j)aioQ  £(rr»jKwg  6ipov  i.  e.  standing  like  the  coryphdtus,  or  master  of  the 
ceremonies  attendant  on  the  bath,  stationed  there  to  give  to  the  poor  and  the  idlers 
an  opportunity  of  warming  themselves ;  the  word  being  applied  in  this  sense  as 
well  as  to  denote  the  leader  of  the  chorus.  And  likewise,  as  Hemsterhusius  says, 
the  bath  itself,  to  which  the  Just  Man  had  been  compelled  by  poverty,  since  his 
fire  at  home  had  lost  its  brightness  before  the  recovery  of  Plutus. 


1030—1065.]  PLUTUS.  51 

ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

An  Old  Woman,  Chremylus,  Chorus. 

O.W.  O  dear  old  men,  are  we  indeed  arrived  ° 

At  this  new  god's  abode  ?  or  have  we  miss'd 

Our  way  entirely  ? 
Cho.  But,  O  damsel,  know 

Thou  at  the  very  portals  art  arrived ; 

For  in  a  very  pretty  way  thou  askest.  1050 

O.W.  Come  now,  I'll  call  some  one  of  those  within. 
Chr.  Not  so ;  for  I  have  issu'd  forth  myself. 

But  wherefore  chiefly  thou  art  come,  declare. 
O.W.  Dire  and  unlawful  sufferings  I've  sustain'd, 

O  dearest  friend — for  ever  since  this  god  1055 

Began  to  see,  the  life  which  he  has  caused  me 

Is  not  to  be  endured. 
Chr.  But  what's  the  matter? 

Wert  thou  a  she-informer  'mongst  the  women  ? 
O.W.  By  Jove,  not  I,  indeed. 
Chr.  But  thou  hast  not  °, 

By  the  judicial  letter,  rul'd  thy  drinking.  1060 

O.W.  Thou  mockest ;  but  I  burn  with  wretched  love. 
Chr.  And  \\i\\  you  not  go  on  to  tell  this  flame ? 
O.W.  Hear  now — there  was  a  young  man  dear  to  me ; 

Needy  indeed,  but  personable,  fair, 

And  honest;  for  were  I  in  need  of  aught,  1065 

He  granted  all  things  gracefully  and  well. 

While  I  administer'd  to  him  in  all. 


"  This  line,  as  Brunck  observes,  and  many  others  of  the  present  drama,  are  ma- 
nifestly taken  from  the  first  comedy  named  Plutus,  in  which  the  Chorus  sustained 
their  own  parts.  Chremylus  had  entered  his  house  with  the  Just  Man,  leaving  the 
Chorus  in  possession  of  the  stage,  and  singing  the  usual  choral  ode ;  the  Old 
Woman  comes  on,  desirous  to  know  where  the  new  god  dwells,  and  could  only  en- 
quire of  the  persons  of  the  Chorus. 

°  'AW  ov  Xaxoiicf'  tiriviQ  tv  r<j>  ypdnfiari.  Aristophanes  here  alludes  to  the 
Athenian  custom  of  the  judges  choosing  by  lot  the  courts  in  which  they  were  to 
preside  (see  note  on  v.  294),  and  instead  of  saying  tSiKa'Ctg,  or  tKpLvtc,  he  adds 
itap  vnovoiav,  and  by  way  of  satirizing  the  propensity  of  the  females  of  his  time 
for  drinking,  tVivfc. 

e2 


52  PLUTUS.  [Act.  v.  Sc.  i. 

Chr.  And  what  was  still  the  subject  of  his  wish? 
O.W.  He  ask'd  not  much ;  so  vast  his  reverence  for  me. 

But  sometimes  twenty  drachmas  for  a  robe,  1070 

And  eight  for  shoes  ;  then  he  would  order  me 

To  buy  a  tunic  for  his  sister's  wear, 

A  small  cloak  for  his  mother ;  and  himself 

Would  want  perchance  of  wheat  medimnae  four. 
Chr.  Now,  by  Apollo,  thou  hast  not  said  much  ;  1075 

But  it  is  plain  that  he  respected  thee. 
O.W.  And  this  he  said,  not  for  lasciviousness 

He  asked  of  me,  but  for  pure  friendship's  sake, 

That  when  he  wears  my  cloak,  he  may  have  me 

In  his  remembrance. 
Chr.  You  describe  a  man  1080 

Who  loves  with  most  excessive  vehemence. 
O.W.  Yet  now  the  M'retch  no  longer  keeps  that  mind, 

But  altogether  he  is  greatly  changed ; 

For,  having  sent  him  on  the  board  this  cake, 

And  all  the  other  sweetmeats  that  were  on  it?,       1085 

Giving  him  notice  also  that  I'd  come 

At  eventide — 
Chr.  And  what  did  he  to  thee? 

Tell  me. 
O.W.  Sent  back  to  us  this  cake  of  milk, 

On  the  condition  I  should  come  no  more ; 

Sending  me  word  likewise  that  "  the  Milesians''     1090 


P  TpayiinaTa 

ivovra. 

Hemsterhusius  prefers  to  read  tirovTa,  on  account  of  the  preceding  tutti  :  but  it  is 
of  little  consequence  which  is  adopted.  '^I'ovra  VTrdpxovra  (Cod.  Dorv.)  where 
also  the  words  tvrog  rov  Tzh'aKog  occur  as  a  gloss  upon  and  confirm  the  common 
lection  tvovTa' 

<i  This  appears  to  be  the  simple  and  true  sense  of  the  word  dxoTrsjUTrwi',  which 
is  thus  paraphrased  by  Hemsterhusius :  "  £t  super  hfec  preterea  dici  jussit  misso 
ad  me  nuncio."  Brunck's  version  is:  "  Placentulam  nobis  insuper  remisit,  ad- 
dito  hoc  dicterio.'  The  French  translator  entirely  omits  the  word  «ji»;rn,  and  adds 
unwarrantably  "  il  a  dit  a  ce  gar^nn."  The  proverbial  saying  itself,  which  is  cited 
again  by  Chremylus  at  v.  1075,  alludes  to  the  brave  character  of  the  old  Milesians, 
who,  before  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury,  subdued  the  Scythians,  and  built  many 
beautiful  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  an- 


1070— llOo.]  PLUTUS.  53 

Were  a  brave  nation  once." 
Chr.  'Tis  plain  that  he 

Was  not  of  foolish  manners — since,  when  rich, 

No  longer  he  with  lentils  is  delighted; 

But  erst  he  eat  all  things  through  poverty. 
O.  W.  Indeed  before  this,  by  the  deities  %  1095 

He  was  at  all  times  journeying  to  my  door. 
Chr.  To  bear  you  to  the  grave  ? 
O.W.  Not  so,  by  Jove ; 

Only  solicitous  to  hear  my  voice. 
Chr.  "Twas  for  the  sake  of  what  he  might  receive. 
O.W.  And  if  he  saw  me  griev'd,  by  Jupiter,  1100 

He'd  fondly  call  me  little  duck,  and  dove  ^ 
Chr.  And  beg  perhaps  a  trifle,  to  buy  boots. 
0.\'\\  Moreover,  were  I  seen  by  any  one, 

Whirl'd  in  my  car  to  the  great  mysteries ', 

I  was  on  tliis  account  the  whole  day  beaten,  1105 

So  greatly  jealous  of  me  was  the  youth. 


swer  returned  by  the  oracle  to  Polycrates,  king  of  Samos,  who  in  one  of  his  wars 
sent  to  enquire  whether  he  should  enter  into  alliance  with  them. 

f  N/)  Tio  dib).  The  Scholiast  here  says,  rov'Epwra  Kai  rfiv'AtppoSiTijv  but 
the  interpretation  of  this  oath  by  Hesychius  is,  I  think,  more  likely  to  be  true,  viz. 
by  Ceres  and  her  daughter  Proserpine,  a  far  more  usual  adjuration  in  the  mouth  of 
a  female. 

*  Njjrrdptov  ai>  Kal  (parTiov  virsKopiZiTo.  Some  INISS.  here  read  inTrapiov, 
although  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  with  Bentley,  vrjTTapiov, 
which  is  the  proper  diminutive  of  jn'/cro-a,  or  according  to  the  Attic  form,  vrJTTa. 
Plautus  ( Asin.  iii.  3.  103.)  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind  when  he  makes 
use  of  similar  expressions  of  endearment : 

Die  igitur  me  anaticutam,  columbam  aut  catellum, 
Hinundinem,  monedulam,  passerculum,  putillum. 
One  of  the  Scholiasts  reads  viTcipiov  dv  kuI  [idriov  and  says  that  they  denoted 
certain  plants  or  flowers;  but  this  interpretation,  as  well  as  that  of  Didyraus,  who 
explains  viTTapiov  by  vtoTTiov,  oiovii  Kopdcwv,  and  who  considers  the  word  a 
diminutive  of  tenderness  applied  to  females,  is,  I  think,  justly  repudiated  by 
Bentley. 

'  The  Athenian  ladies  were  accustomed  to  be  conveyed  in  a  particular  kind  of 

chariot,  drawn  by  while  mules  of  Sicyon,  to  the  celebration  of  the  great  Eleusinian 

mysteries.     So  Virgil,  speaking  of  the  Roman  matrons  represented  on  the  shield  of 

^Eneas, 

Casta;  ducebant  sacia  per  urben^ 

rilentis  matres  in  moUibus. — /En,  viii.  666. 


54  PLUTUS.  [Act.  v.  Sc.  i. 

Chr.  For  he  was  pleas'd,  as  it  appears,  to  eat 

Your  wealth  alone. 
O.W.  He  said,  too,  that  I  had 

Hands  which  were  altogether  beautiful. 
Chr.  Yes,  truly,  when  they  held  out  twenty  drachmae.    1110 
O.W.  He'd  say,  moreover,  that  my  skin  smell'd  sweet. 
Chr.  And  rightly  too,  by  Jove,  if  you  pour'd  in 

The  Thasian  wine  for  him. 
O.W.  And  that  I  have 

A  soft  and  beauteous  eye. 
Chr.  The  man  was  not 

A  fool,  but  knew  how  to  devour  the  substance"      1115 

Of  an  old  amorous  woman. 
O.W.  Then  in  this 

The  deity,  my  dear  Sir,  acts  not  rightly, 

Declaring  that  he  always  helps  the  needy. 
Chr.  What  shall  he  do? — speak,  and  it  shall  be  done. 
O.W. 'Tis  just,  by  Jove,  to  force  him  who  receives  1120 

Good  at  our  hands,  to  treat  me  well  again ; 

Or  he  is  worthy  to  possess  no  blessing. 
Chr.  Repaid  he  not  then  every  day  thy  favours  ? 
O.W.  But  he  declar'd  he'd  ne'er  desert  me  living. 
Chr.  And  justly ;  but  he  now  imagines  that  1 125 

You  live  no  longer. 
O.W.  For  I  pine  away 

With  grief,  O  dearest  friend. 
Chr.  Nay,  but  at  least 

To  my  mind,  you  have  rotted  quite  away. 
O.W.  Indeed,  then  you  might  drag  me  through  a  ring. 
Chr.  True,  if  the  ring  were  of  a  meal  tub's  width.  1130 

O.W.  And  see  this  youth  approaches,  he  'gainst  whom 

I  have  long  since  preferr'd  my  accusations. 


■  j/Triffrnro 


TCKpoSia  KaTidOiiii', 

Td  draXdinara  ra  vepl  t)]v  ovaiav'  (Schol.)  'E<p6Sia  Xkyui'Tni  ra  kutu  Tt)v 
oSbv  avvTih'ovTa'  (Gl.  Paris.)  The  French  translator  renders  the  words  agree- 
ably to  the  former  general  interpretation  :  "11  etait  bien  aise,  a  ce  qu'il  semblc, 
d'etre  tout  seul  a  manger  notre  bien."  Brunck  omits  the  word  i(p6Sia,  and  merely 
says  libenter  comedebat  Siilus. 


1110—1150.]  PLUTUS.  55 

Apparently  he's  going  to  some  revel ". 
CiiR.  He  seems  to  be  bearing  a  crown  and  torch. 

Enter  Young  Man. 

Y.M.  Good  day. 

O.W.  What  says  he  ? 

Y.M.  A  time-honour'd  friend, 

Thou  art  become  white-headed  soon,  by  heaven. 
O.W. Ah,  wretched  me,  how  grossly  I'm  insulted! 
Chr.  It  seems  to  be  a  long  time  since  he  saw  you. 
O.W.  What  time,  O  wretch  ?  yesterday  he  was  with  me. 
Chr.  He  is,  forsooth,  affected  in  a  manner  1140 

That  differs  from  the  many ;  for  when  drunk 
With  sharper  vision  he  appears  to  see. 
O.W.  No,  but  he's  always  petulant  in  manners. 
Y.jNI.  O,  thou  sea-ruler,  and  ye  elder  gods. 

What  wrinkles  has  she  in  her  countenance!  1145 

O.W.  Ah  !  Ah !  move  not  the  torch  towards  me. 
Chr.  Indeed 

She  speaks  well ;  for  should  once  a  single  spark 
Seize  her,  she'll  burn  like  an  old  olive  branch  ^. 
Y.M.  Will  you  play  wdth  me  for  a  time  ? 
O.W.  Where,  wretch  ? 

Y.M.  Here,  having  taken  nuts — 

O.W.  And  at  what  game?  1150 

Y.M.  How  many  teeth  you  have? 
Chr.  But  I  as  well 

Shall  know ;  for  she  perchance  has  three  or  four. 
Y.M.  Pay  me — she  only  bears  a  single  grinder. 

^  The  word  KHjjiog  may  either  denote  those  excesses  of  hilarious  mirth  which  the 
Apostle  to  the  Romans,  xiii.  13,  calls  drunkenness,  revellhigs,  and  such  like,  or  with 
a  large  K,  as  it  is  in  some  editions,  the  god  who  presides  over  those  festivities; 
which,  such  as  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  wore  chaplets,  and  carried  torches 
in  their  hands,  reeking  with  myrrh  and  other  perfumes,  as  Bergler  proves  from  an 
epistle  of  Synesius.  So  Anacreon  (Od.  iv.  13) : 
ffii  fiaWov,  ijjg  in  ^w, 
flvpiaov,  poSoiQ  ^£  KpaTa 

TTVKaffOV. 

y  "Qawtp   TToXautv  ilptauovijv   Kavatrm.      (Sec  the  note  on  the  Knights,  v. 
726). 


56  PLUTUS.  [Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

O.W.  Most  wretched  of  mankind,  thou  seem'st  to  me 

To  be  of  mind  unsound,  aspersing  me^  1155 

Before  this  multitude. 
Y.M.  Thou  vvould'st  indeed 

Be  profited,  if  any  one  should  wash  thee, 
Chr.  No  truly,  since  she  now  adopts  the  practice  " 

Of  cunning  vintners;  and  if  this  ceruse 

Should  be  wash'd  out,  you  plainly  will  discern        IIGO 

The  wrinkles  of  her  face. 
O.W.  Thou'rt  an  old  man, 

And  to  me  seemest  not  in  thy  right  mind. 
Y.M.  Perchance  he  tempts  thy  bosom's  fair  attractions, 

Thinking  to  'scape  my  notice. 
O.W.  Nay,  not  mine, 

I  swear  by  Venus,  O  thou  bare-fac'd  fellow.  1165 

Chr.  By  Hecate,  not  I.     I  should  be  mad. 

But,  O  young  man,  I  cannot  suffer  thee 

To  hate  this  damsel. 
Y.M.  Nay,  I  dote  upon  her. 

Chr.  And  yet  she  brings  a  charge  against  thee. 
Y.M.  What? 

Chr.  She  says  that  you  insult  her  by  the  proverb,  1170 

"  That  the  Milesians  formerly  were  brave." 
Y.M.  I  will  not  fight  with  thee  for  her. 
Chr.  Why  so? 

Y.M.  From  reverence  to  your  years,  since  to  no  other 

Would  I  concede  permission  to  act  thus. 

Now,  take  thy  damsel  and  depart  with  joy.  1175 

Chr.  I  know,  I  know  thy  mind  ;  perchance  no  longer 

Thou  deignest  to  be  with  her. 
O.W.  And  who  is  it 

^  nXvvov  ne  TToiiUv.  The  French  translator,  in  a  note  on  this  line,  observes, 
"  Le  verbe  TrXvvbv  a  une  double  signification,  et  Aristophane  joue  sur  I'equivoque 
qu'il  pr^sente.  Notre  mot  rincer,  pris  dans  son  acceptation  triviale,  rend  parfaite- 
ment  le  mot  T:\v%'bi''  (qu.  irXvvuv)  on  dit  aussi;  laver  la  tete  a  quelqu'un."  Our 
word  asperse  likewise  expresses  these  two  meanings. 

*  'ETTtl  t'vi/  /I'fv  KaTn]XiKM£  tKH.  The  Old  Woman  is  here  said  to  act  after  the 
manner  of  vintners,  having  her  face  smeared  over  with  ceruse  (see  the  next  line)  so 
/hat  it  might  appear  to  be  smooth  and  perfect,  when  it  was  in  reality  rough,  and 
ploughed  with  wrinkles. 
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That  will  permit  this  ? 
Yjyj^  I  would  hold  no  converse 

With  her  whose  loves  are  numerous  as  her  years. 
Chr.  Yet,  since  thou  deignedst  to  exhaust  the  wine  ^      1  ISO 

'Tis  just  that  also  thou  drink  off  the  dregs. 
Y.M.  But  they  are  altogether  old  and  rotten. 
Chr.  a  strainer  then,  will  remedy  all  this. 
Y.M.  But  go  within  ;  for  I  must  to  the  god 

Suspend  these  votive  chaplets  which  I  bear.  1185 

O.W.I  too  have  somewhat  to  impart  to  him, 
Y.M.  But  I  will  not  go  in. 
Chr.  Be  bold  and  fear  not, 

For  she  shall  offer  thee  no  violence. 
Y.M.  You  say  right  well ;  for  'tis  a  long  time  since 

I  gain'd  dominion  over  her  in  love.  1 190 

O.W.  Walk  on ;  but  I  will  follow  after  thee  {aside).  [Exeunt. 
Chr.  (laughing)  How  pertinaciously,  O  sovereign  Jove, 

The  old  woman,  limpet-like,  chngs  to  the  lad  !     [E^xit. 

{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 

ACT  VI.     SCENE  I. 

Cario,  Mercury. 

Car.  Who  is't  knocks  at  the  door?    What  noise  is  this? 

No  one  it  seems  ;  the  door  then  creaks  in  vain.      1 195 
Mer.  Stop,  Cario,  I  command  thee. 
Cj^h,  Holla,  tell  me, 

Knockedst  thou  at  the  door  so  violently  ? 
Mer.  No ;  but  by  Jove,  I  was  about  to  knock, 

Had'st  thou  not  open'd  and  prevented  me. 

But  quickly  run  and  call  thy  master,  then  1200 

His  wife  and  children,  and  domestics  next ; 

The  dog,  thyself,  and  afterwards  the  sow ". 

>>  That  is,  thou  shouldest  not  desert  and  disdain  the  poor  Old  Woman,  whose  so- 
ciety and  friendship  when  she  was  young  and  opulent,  thou  wast  so  much  inclined 

to  cultivate. 

c  By  this  particular  enumeration  of  the  numbers  of  Chremylus'  household,  J\ler- 
cury  desires  to  show  that  they  are  equally  objects  of  hatred  to  Jupiter ;  and  face- 
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Car.  Tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Mer.  Jove,  O  wretch, 

Desh'es  to  mix  you  in  one  common  dish, 
And  into  the  barathrum  cast  ye  all.  1205 

Car.  His  tongue,  who  brings  these  tidings,  shall  be  slit*^. 
But  why  determines  he  to  treat  us  so? 

Mer.  Becavise  the  direst  crimes  you  have  committed. 
For  from  the  time  when  Plutus  first  began 
To  see,  none  any  longer  to  the  gods  1210 

Offers  in  sacrifice,  incense,  or  laurel, 
Nor  cake,  nor  victim,  nor  one  single  thing. 

Car.  By  Jupiter,  nor  will  he  sacrifice. 

For  then  you  took  but  evil  care  of  us. 

Mer.  About  the  other  gods  I've  no  concern.  1215 

But  I  myself  am  worn  out  and  destroyed. 

Car.  Thou'rt  wise. 

Mer.  For  from  the  female  vintners'  booths' 

All  good  things  I  receiv'd  at  morning's  dawn, 
The  wine-cake,  honey,  figs,  whate'er  'tis  right 
For  Mercury  to  eat;  but  now  to  rest  1220 

Famish'd  I  go,  with  cross'd  legs  high  in  air  ^ 

Car.  Nor  justly  so,  thou  that  hast  been  their  ruin 
Who  treated  thee  so  well. 


tiously  names  Cario  between  the  dog  and  sow.  In  the  next  line  he  calls  him  a 
wretch  (w  Tr6vript\  being  an  object  of  Jove's  vindictive  wrath,  as  belonging  to  a 
family  who  have  been  so  niggardly  as  not  to  express  their  gratitude  for  the  re- 
covered sight  of  Plutus,  by  offering  a  victim  or  even  a  small  cake  to  the  gods. 

^  These  words,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  admit  of  a  double  signification — de- 
noting the  usual  sacrifice  of  the  tongue  of  the  victims  to  Mercury  the  god  of  elo- 
quence (see  the  Birds,  v.  1703),  or  expressing  the  wish  of  the  speaker  that  the 
tongue  of  him  who  announces  such  evil  tidings  should  be  slit,  or  cut  out  of  his 
head  :  avrt  rov  tWt  tKKOTrilr]. 

^  Hapa  TciiQ  KaTzt]\'irnv,  in  this  passage,  signifies  in  the  shops  or  taverns  of  the 
female  vintners,  who  were  very  assiduous  in  their  worship  of  Mercury,  the  god  of 
robbers  and  thefts,  in  order  that,  favoured  by  his  powerful  protection,  they  might 
carry  on  their  trade  of  deception  with  the  greater  facility. 

^  Ndj'i  St  ■jt'iivS)v,  dvajBddtjv  dvairavo^ai.  The  word  ava^d^rjv  (used  also  in 
the  Acharnanians,  vv.  374.  385)  denotes  either  a  sitting  posture,  with  legs  crossed 
and  extended  (tvaWit,^  "irsxtiv  tCj  iro^t),  or  simply  reposing  aloft  in  sublimi  (Kus- 
ter)  or  sursum  porrectis  pedibus,  according  to  Brunck,  The  French  translator  ren- 
ders it,  "  Je  reste  etendu  sur  le  dos  pieds  en  I'air." 
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Mer.  Ah,  wretched  me ! 

O  for  the  cake,  on  the  fourth  day  compos'd^!         1225 
Car.  You  ask  and  call  in  vain  for  one  not  present. 
Mer.  O  me,  the  gammon  which  I  have  devour'd ! 
Car.  Leap  here  on  swollen  bags  in  the  dry  air ''. 
Mer.  And  the  hot  tripes  that  used  to  be  my  food  ! 
Car.  Pain  seems  to  wring  thy  tripes. 
Mer.  Ah  me!  the  cup      1230 

That  half-and-half  so  cunningly  was  mixed ! 
Car.  Drink  off  this  draught  [offering  1  dm  a  cup)  and  quickly 
run  away. 

{Mercury,  after  smacking  his  lips.) 
Mer.  Now  would  you  do  a  kindness  to  your  friend  ? 
Car.  If  you  need  aught  in  which  my  power  can  aid  thee. 
Mer.  Would  you  some  well  bak'd  bread  give  me  to  eat,  1235 

And  a  huge  piece  of  flesh  cut  from  the  victim, 

Which  you  at  home  offer  in  sacrifice. 
Car.  But  they  are  not  to  be  transported  thence. 
Mer.  And  yet  whene'er  thou  hast  purloin'd  some  vessel 

Belonging  to  thy  lord,  I  always  caus'd  thee  1240 

To  carry  on  thy  trade  without  his  knowledge. 
Car.  On  the  condition  that  thyself  might'st  share 

The  plunder,  gallows-tied — for  there  came  in 

To  thee  a  stuffing  honied  cake  well  kneaded. 
Mer.  And  afterwards  thyself  devour'd  the  whole.  1245 

Car,  For  thou  hadst  not  an  equal  share  of  stripes 


?  This  alludes  to  the  consecration  of  particular  days  of  the  week  to  different 
deities.  The  fourth  of  the  month,  as  the  Scholiast  here  observes,  was  ihe  day  of 
Mercury,  the  sixth  to  Diana,  the  new  moon ;  and  the  seventh  to  Apollo ;  the 
eighth  to  Theseus ;  and  the  others  to  different  deities  or  heroes. 

''  'AffKwXiaC-  This  leaping  took  place  in  the  rural  Dionysia,  hence  called 
(iuKwXia,  at  which  time  the  Athenians  were  accustomed  to  leap  on  one  foot  upon 
goat  skin  bottles,  oiled  over,  and  inflated  with  air,  or  filled  with  wine.  Hence  Vir- 
gil, (G.  ii.  V.  384.) 

Non  aliam  ob  culpam  Baccho  caper  omnibus  aris 

Caeditur,  et  veteres  ineunt  proscenia  ludi, 

Prasmiaque  ingeniis  pages  et  compita  circum 

Thesidae  posuere,  atque  inter  procula  la;ti 

IMollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluere  per  utres. 
M""^  Lc  Fevre  has  well  expressed  these  leapings  by  des  caprioles. 
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With  me,  when  I  was  caught  in  roguery. 
Mer.  Come,  bear  no  mahce,  if  thou  didst  take  Phyle  '. 

But  by  the  gods  receive  me  to  your  house. 
Car.  Will  you  then  leave  the  gods  to  tarry  here  ? 
Mer.  Yes,  for  your  entertainment  is  far  better.  1250 

Car.  But  what  ?  in  thy  thoughts  is  desertion  fair  ? 
Mer.  Our  country  is  each  land  where  one  may  prosper. 
Car.  Of  what  use  then  could'st  thou  be  to  us  here  ? 
Mer.  Establish  me  the  porter  at  your  gate"*. 
Car.  The  porter?    but  there  is  no  need  of  hinges.  1255 

Mer.  Your  factor  then. 
Car.  But  we  are  wealthy  now. 

Why  must  we  keep  the  retail  vintner,  Hermes  ? 
Mer.  The  tricksy  spirit  then. 
Car.  Tricksy  ? — worst  of  all — 

For  nov/  we  need  not  tricks,  but  simple  manners. 
Mer.  Well  then,  a  leader. 
Car.  But  the  god  now  sees,  12G0 

So  that  no  longer  shall  we  need  a  leader. 
Mer.  I  will  be  then  your  president  of  games. 

And  what  can  you  say  farther  ?    for  to  Plutus 

This  is  most  profitable,  to  establish 

Contests  of  music  and  gymnastic  strength.  1265 

Car.  How  good  it  is  to  have  so  many  surnames  ! 

For  he  hath  gain'd  himself  a  livelihood. 

Not  without  reason  all  the  judges  strive 

In  many  tablets  oft  to  be  enroH'd'. 

'  From  this  line,  Palmer  concludes,  that  the  comedy  of  Plutus  was  acted  after 
the  amnesty  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Mercury,  in  the 
text,  alludes  to  the  exploits  of  Thrasybulus,  who,  by  the  occupation  of  the  fortified 
village  of  Phyle,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  recovered  freedom  which  had  been  op- 
pressed by  the  Lacedeemonians. 

^  The  epithet  ffTpofpaloc  here  applied  to  ]Mercury,  whose  image  was  often  af- 
fixed to  the  gates,  well  expresses  the  tricks  and  shifts  which  that  god  delighted  to 
employ,  (see  Bergler's  note.)  Aristophanes  in  the  course  of  nine  lines,  gives  five 
epithets  of  iMercury  :  aTpo^alog'  ^nroXaioc'  TraXtyK(nn]\oc'  ivaywvto(^,])reiident 
of  the  games,  ifytfiovioQ,  from  leading  the  souls  to  the  infernal  regions,  or  guiding 
the  blind  (Schol.)  ;  whence,  Sophocles  (Ajax,  838.)  calls  him  Troftiraiot'  'Epnyv 
xOovtov  which  denote  as  many  offices  exercised  by  this  versatile  god,  the  variety 
of  whose  surnames  is  so  highly  eulogized  by  Carlo. 

'  The  ypannuTa  here  spoken  of,  are  to  be  understood  of  the  catalogues  or  alba, 
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Mer.  May  I  not  then  on  this  condition  enter  ?  1270 

Car.  Yes,  and  thyself  having  approach'd  the  well, 

The  entrails  cleanse,  that  straight  thou  may'st  appear 
To  be  a  minister  of  active  service.  [Ea:it. 

Enter  Priest  of  Plutus,  and  an  Old  Woman. 
Pr.     Who  can  inform  me  where  dwells  Chremylus  ? 
Chr.  What  is  the  matter,  O  thou  best  of  men  ?  1275 

Pr.     What  should  it  be  but  ill— for  from  the  time 

When  Plutus  here  began  to  see,  I  perish 

From  famine,  since  I  have  not  aught  to  eat; 

And  this  too  being  priest  of  Jove  the  guardian. 
Chr.  O  tell  me,  by  the  gods,  what  is  the  cause  ?  1280 

Pr.     None  any  longer  deigns  to  sacrifice. 
CiiR.  On  what  account  ? 
Pr.  Because  that  all  are  rich, 

But  then  when  they  had  nought,  the  merchant  came 

To  sacrifice  some  victim  for  his  safety. 

And  one  for  having  well  escap'd  from  justice.         1285 

Another  offer'd  a  fair  sacrifice, 

Inviting  me  the  priest — but  no  one  now 

Presents  a  sacrifice,  nor  enters  here, 

Save  those  who  turn  aside  for  relaxation, 

More  than  ten  thousand. 
Car.  But  receive  you  not        1290 

That  which  it  is  deci*eed  for  them  to  render? 
Pr.     I  therefore  have  determin'd  with  myself 

To  bid  good  bye  to  saviour  Jupiter, 

And  tarry  here. 
Chr.  Cheer  up,  for  all  will  be 

Well,  if  the  god  please;  for  preserving  Jove  1295 

Is  present  here,  come  of  his  own  accord. 
Pr.     Thou  speakest  all  good  things. 
Chr.  There  presently 

We  will  establish  Plutus — but  remain — 

Where  he  at  first  was  settled,  always  guarding 

in  which  the  names  of  the  Athenian  judges  were  enrolled,  and  the  letters  affixed 
to  the  door  of  each  court  of  judicature  ;  as  in  the  Areopagus  A,  in  the  Heleaea  H, 
in  the  Phreatti  A,  etc. 
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The  hinder  portion  of  the  goddess'  fane  "\  1300 

But  let  some  one  bring  hither  Hghted  torches, 

That  thou  may'st  carry  them  before  the  god. 

By  all  means  we  must  do  this. 
^HR.  Let  some  one 

Call  Plutus  out. 
O.W.  And  what  then  can  I  do  ? 

Chr.  Take  on  your  head  and  bear  with  gravity  1305 

The  jars  with  which  we  shall  set  up  the  god. 

Thyself  art  come  in  party-coloured  gown. 
O.W.  But  for  the  affairs  on  which  account  I  came  ? 
Chr.  All  to  your  satisfaction  shall  be  done, 

For  the  young  man  will  come  to  thee  at  evening.   1310 
O.W.  But  if,  by  Jupiter,  you  guarantee 

That  he  shall  come  to  me,  I'll  bear  the  jars. 
Car.  These  are  far  different  then  from  other  pitchers, 

For  the  old  woman  sits  aloft  on  them : 

But  on  the  top  of  her  these  pitchers  lie.  1315 

Cho.  No  longer  is  it  right  that  we  delay  ; 

But  follow  singing  as  these  lead  the  way. — 

[Exeunt  omnes. 

■"  The  back  part  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  in  the  citadel  at  Athens,  where 
the  public  treasure  was  kept,  and  where  the  statue  of  Plutus  was  dedicated. 


THE    CLOUDS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

STREPSTADES,  A  RICH  OLD  ATHENIAN. 

PHIDIPPIDES,  HIS  SON. 

VALET  OF  STREPSIADES. 

SOCRATES. 

FIRST  DISCIPLE  OF  SOCRATES. 

SECOND  DISCIPLE  OF  SOCRATES. 

CH^REPHON,  FRIEND  OF  SOCRATES. 

CHORUS  OF  CLOUDS. 

DIC^US,  THE  JUST  MAN. 

ADICUS,  THE  UNJUST. 

PASIAS.         -j 

AMUNIAS.    /  USURERS. 

A  WITNESS  OF  PASIAS. 
MUTES. 

The  Scene  lies  near  the  house  of  Socrates,  at  Athens. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE    CLOUDS. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  PERFORMKD  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  UKDER  THE  ARCIION 
ISARCHUS,  IN  THE  KINTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  AND  IN  THE 
FIRST  OF  THE  LXXXIXTH  OLYMPIAD,  AT  THE  DIONYSIAN  FEASTS;  IT  WAS 
PLAYED  THE  SECOND  TIME,  WITH  VARIATIONS,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  AMINIUS, 
IN  THE  SECOND  YEAR  OF  THE  SAME  OLYMPIAD,  AND  RETOUCHED  FOR  THE 
THIRD  TIME  THE  FOLLOWING  YEAR,  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  ALC^US,  BUT  NOT 
REPRESENTED. 


The  Clouds  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  the  most  inge- 
nious of  all  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Both  in  the  invention  of 
his  subject  and  the  distribution  of  all  its  parts,  he  shows  the  comic 
genius  in  an  admirable  manner.  But  the  glory  of  such  a  chef  d'ceuvre 
is  almost  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  ridiculous  light  in  which  this  mece 
exhibits  Socrates,  and  has  been  a  rej^roach  to  the  poet  in  past  ages 
as  well  as  in  the  present,  and  this  rage  against  him  has  been  carried 
to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  many,  that  he 
was  the  cause  of  the  sentence  of  death  being  passed  upon  him.  Pere 
Brumoy  has  clearly  proved  the  slight  foundation  there  is  for  these 
ridiculous  suppositions,  which  originate  in  complete  ignorance.  Ari- 
stophanes no  more  wished  the  death  of  Socrates,  than  that  of  Alci- 
biades,  Cleon,  Pericles,  Phryne,  Lamachus,  Euripides,  and  others, 
whose  characters  he  has  drawn,  without  influencing  in  any  respect  ': 
their  deaths.  The  more  this  comedy  interests  us,  the  more  it  appears  i 
necessary  to  fix  the  exact  epoch  of  it,  in  order  to  judge  precisely,  if, 
and  to  what  point,  it  is  true,  that  Socrates  was  its  victim.  The  si- 
lence of  Plato,  of  Thucydides,  and  Aristotle  ;  in  a  word,  of  the  con- 
temporary authors,  upon  a  subject  of  such  consequence,  has  always 
appeared  to  me  surprising,  and  makes  me  suspect  a  little  the  oi^inion 
of  those  who  think  that  this  comedy  really  did  cost  Socrates  his 
life,  which  is  the  more  improbable  as  he  lived  twenty-three  years 
VOL.  I.  F 
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after  its  first  representation.  It  is  true  that  ^lian  appears  to  say 
so  decidedly,  but  after  all  ^liaii  lived  under  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  he  is  the  first  who  has  advanced  this  fact,  which  others, 
as  Eunapias,  and  some  Scholiasts  have  taken  from  him. 

The  play  of  the  Clouds  is  very  well  known,  but  for  the  most  part 
'-  has  not  been  properly  understood  and  appreciated.     It  is  intended  to 
if  show,  that  in  the  propensity  to  philosophical  subtleties,  the  martial 
;[,exercises  of  the  Athenians  were  neglected — that   speculation  only 
I    serves  to  shake  the  foundations  of  religion  and  morality — that  by 
I     sophistical  sleight,  in  jjarticular,  all  justice  was  turned  into  quibbles, 
;    and  the  weaker  cause  often  enabled  to  come  off"  victorious.     The 
Clouds,  themselves,  who  form  the  Chorus,  (for  such  beings  the  poet 
personified,  and,  no  doubt,  dressed  them  out  strangely  enough,)  are 
an  allegory  on  these  metaphysical  thoughts,  which  do  not  rest  on  the 
ground   of  experience,  but  hover  about  without  definite  form  and 
'     substance,  in  the  region  of  possibilities.     It  is  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  Aristophanic  wit,  in  general,  to  take  a  metaphor  in  the  lite- 
ral sense  and  so  place  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators.     Thus, 
it  is  said  of  a  person  who  has  a  propensity  to  idle,  unintelligible 
dreams,  that  he  walks  in  air ;   and  here,  therefore,  Socrates  at  his 
first  appearance  descends  from  the  air  in  his  basket.     Whether  this 
description  be  directly  applicable  to  him  is  another  question  ;  but  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  w^as  very  ideal, 
and  not  so  much  confined  to  popular  usefulness  as  Xenophon  would 
have  us  believe.     But  why  did  Aristophanes  embody  the  metaphy- 
sics of  the  sophists  in  the  person  of  Socrates  himself;  in  fact,  a  de- 
cided antagonist  of  that  school  ?     Perhaps  there  was  some  personal 
dislike  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  not  attempt  to  justify  him  on  this 
score,  but  the  choice  of  the  name  does  not  at  all  prejudice  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  fiction.     Aristophanes  declares  this  to  be  the  most 
elaborate  of  all  his  works,  though  in  this  expression  indeed,  he  must 
not  be  exactly  taken  at  his  word.     He  unhesitatingly  indulges  on 
every  occasion  in  the  most  unbounded  praises  of  himself;   this  also 
seems  to  belong  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of  comedy. 

The  play  of  the  Clouds,  it  may  be  added,  was  unfavourably  re- 
ceived at  its  performance  ;  it  was  twice  exhibited  in  competition  for 
the  prize,  but  without  success. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  T. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  the  Valet  o/'Strepsiades. 

Str.  Alas!    alas  !  —  O  father  Jupiter**, 

What  an  interminable  thing  is  night  ? — 

Will  it  be  never  day  ?    long  since  I  heard 

The  cock — and  yet  my  lazy  household  snore. 

It  was  not  so  of  old — thrice  hateful  war  ^ ! 

That  does  not  suffer  me  to  tlirash  these  slaves ! 

And  e'en  this  stripling,  provident,  forsooth ! 

Wakes  not  the  live  long  night,  but  sleeps  it  through 

In  his  five  folds  of  goat-skin  blanket  wrapt. 

My  head  I'll  cover  too,  and  try  to  snore.  10 

But  no — I  cannot  sleep  for  wretchedness. 


*  The  time  of  day  in  which  this  admirable  comedy  begins,  is  that  between  cock- 
crowing  and  the  first  dawn  (op9pog  (ia9vg).  The  scene  represents  the  bedcham- 
ber of  the  rustic  Strepsiades,  himself  lying  in  bed,  several  servants  snoring  near  j 
the  bed  of  his  son  Phidippides  is  also  seen.  Strepsiades  complains  to  himself  of 
the  immense  length  of  night ;  then  he  gently  awakes  his  son,  enjoins  him  to  change 
his  manners,  and  from  the  window  shows  him  the  school  of  Socrates,  from  which 
he  may  learn  the  art  of  liquidating  his  debts.  The  son  calumniates  Socrates, 
spurns  his  father's  admonitions,  and  the  scene  closes  at  v.  126.  Plautus,  in  his 
Mena:-chmi,  appears  to  have  borrowed  this  idea  when  he  makes  a  physician  ask 
Menaechmus,  "  Perdormiscis  usque  ad  lucem?  facilene  tu  dermis  Cubans'?"  to 
which  he  replies,  "  Perdormisco,  si  resolvi  argentum,  quoi  debeo." 

''  The  lengthened  warfare  between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  was  cal- 
culated to  be  particularly  hateful  to  men  of  rustic  life,  as  it  obliged  them  to  leave 
their  fields  and  rural  conveniences,  and  come  into  the  city,  where  they  had  wretched 
lodging,  IXebi',  ovk  oi/cjjcriv  (Theocr.  xv.  9),  and  lived  with  great  difficulty.  (See 
the  amplified  description  of  these  miseries,  detailed  with  comic  force  by  the  Sausage 
Maker  in  the  Knights,  v,  789,  etc.) 

f2 
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Devour'd  by  duns  and  stable-keepers'  bills  *^, 

And  money  borrow'd  for  this  son  of  mine, 

Who  with  trim  locks  his  pamper'd  horses  tends, 

Driving  his  chariot  pair,  and  even  in  dreams 

Still  acts  th'  equestrian — while  I  waste  the  night, 

Seeing  the  moon  complete  her  twentieth  day ''. 

For  interest  now  accrues — boy,  light  the  lamp, 

And  bring  the  ledger  out,  that  I  may  read 

To  whom  I  owe,  and  calculate  the  sum.  20 

Thus  stands  the  account — twelve  pounds  to  Pasias — • 

To  Pasias  twelve  pounds!  for  what?   how  spent? 

In  buying  a  mark'd  horse — unhappy  me " ! 

Would  I'd  first  dashed  my  eye  out  with  a  stone ! 

Phi.    [drea}7iing.]  Philo,  that  is  not  fair — keep  in  your  course. 

Str.  This  is  the  mischief  that  destroys  my  rest. 
For  even  asleep  he  races  in  his  dreams. 

Phi.    How  many  courses  must  the  chariots  run  ? 

Str.  Thou  driv'st  thy  father  many  a  lengthen'd  course. 

But  after  Pasias  what  debt  is  next  ?  80 

For  car  and  wheels  three  minae  to  Amynias. 

Phi.   [still  dreaming.^   Roll  on  the  sand  my  horse  and  lead 
him  home. 

Str.  In  sooth  thou  roll'st  me  out  of  all  I've  got. 

For  some  have  judgments  enter'd  up,  and  some 
Lay  claim  to  interest. 

Phi.  Father,  I  beg. 

Why  thus  perplex'd,  and  tossing  all  night  long  ? 

Str.  a  certain  demarch  bites  me  from  my  bed  ^ — 

•=  A  kind  of  hendiadys — vrro  rye  SaTramjg  kuI  rrjc  ^citviiq.  The  word  laKvo- 
fiivoQ  is  particularly  applied  to  interest,  the  regular  payment  of  which  eats  into  and 
devours  the  unfortunate  debtor's  income.  It  is  in  this  sense  analagous  to  the  Latin 
tisura  vorai,  which,  as  well  as  the  Greek  expression,  are  probably  deduced  by 
analogy  from  the  Hebrew  "^^?. ,  from  ^^^  ,  7nonwrdit.     (See  note  on  v.  1212.) 

•^  opaiv  ayovffav  rrjv  ffe\t)vi]v  tiKaSag.  Strepsiades  here  alludes  to  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  interest  for  the  money  that  he  is  continually  borrowing,  the  time  for 
discharging  which  was  fixed  by  the  Athenian  law  at  the  end  of  each  month.  (See 
below,  V.  798,  ace.) 

^  or'  lTTpumi}v  Tov  Komruriar  (scil.  tov  'imrov).  See  the  note  on  the  Kuights, 
V.  688. 

'  Strepsiades  here  says  that  a  certain  demarch,  like  a  biting  flea,  rouses  him  from 
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Pirr.  But  suffer  me  at  least  to  sleep  awhile. 

Str.  Sleep  if  thou  wilt ;  yet  know  that  on  thy  head 

The  weight  of  all  these  borrow'd  sums  will  lie.  40 

May  an  ill  end  be  that  match-maker's  doom 

Who  first  induc'd  me  to  espouse  thy  mother ! 

Most  sweet  the  rural  life  that  once  I  led, 

Squalid,  unpolish'd,  and  by  chance  dispos'd. 

In  hives  of  bees,  in  sheep  and  olives  rich  ; 

I  wedded  then  the  niece  of  Megacles, 

A  rustic  I,  and  she  a  citizen. 

Luxurious,  proud,  with  all  Caesyra's  maids  s. 

I  on  the  nuyjtial  couch  with  her  reclin  d. 

Smelling  of  lees,  and  figs,  and  woolly  store;  50 

But  she  of  myrrh  and  crocus  redolent. 

Soft  billing  kisses,  gluttony,  expense, 

And  the  prolific  Colian  deity ''. 

I  cannot  call  her  idle,  for  she  spun. 

And  showing  her  in  jest,  this  ragged  cloak, 

"  Wife"  I  would  say,  "  your  loom  is  over  full'." — 

Ser.  There  is  no  oil  remaining  in  the  lamp, 

Str.  Alas! — why  did  you  light  this  thirsty  one? 
Come  hither  now  and  weep. — 

Ser.  Why  should  I  weep? 

Str.  Because  thou  hast  put  in  so  large  a  wick.  60 

[Exit  bo?/. 

the  bed-clothes.  This  is  a  very  humorous  pun  upon  the  word  ^rifiapxos,  a  public 
officer  in  Athens,  whose  office  it  was  to  compel  debtors  to  enter  into  security  for 
the  regular  payment  of  interest  due  to  their  creditors. 

s  rpv(pwffav,  £y/c£(co((TvpwjUEj'rjj/ — longci  Cccsyrarum  seria  sitperbam.  (Harles.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast,  Ca;syra  was  the  wife  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  and  very 
fond  of  adorning  herself  to  attract  admiration.  Others  call  her  the  wife  of  Alc- 
maeon,  and  this  notion,  as  the  Freuch  translator  remarks,  agrees  better  with  that 
passage  in  the  Acharnlans  (v.  589),  where  Megacles,  the  son  of  Ceesyra,  is  men- 
tioned. 

h  Colias  was  the  name  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  Venus  by  a  young  Athenian 
who  was  captured  by  Tuscan  pirates,  and  had  his  limbs  bound  by  them,  but  having 
become  an  object  of  affection  to  the  priest's  daughter,  she  set  his  limbs  free  from 
their  bonds,  and  the  temple  obtained  the  name  of  Colias,  £ui  to  to.  kwXu  Xe- 
XvaOai, 

»  o)  yvvat,  Xiav  aTraduQ.  The  verb  here  is  used  by  Strepsiades  metaphorically 
to  denote  the  boundless  extravagance  of  his  wife,  as  if  she  made  the  loom  close  up 
by  putting  too  much  thread  in  it. 
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Soon  as  this  son  was  born,  a  strife  arose 

'Twixt  me  and  my  good  wife  about  his  name  ; 

Her  ear  was  all  for  chivah-y, — Xanthippus, 

Or  else  Charippus,  or  Callipides. 

I  would  have  call'd  him  by  his  grandsire's  name, 

Phidonides — long  time  the  strife  prevail'd — 

At  last  we  made  a  compromise,  and  both 

Agreed  his  name  should  be  Phidippides. 

The  babe  caressing  fondly,  she  would  say, 

"  When  wilt  thou  be  a  man,  and  drive  to  town  70 

Thy  chariot,  purple  rob'd,  like  Megacles  !" — 

But  this  I  said — "  When  shall  I  see  thee  bring 

Thy  goats  from  Phelle,  like  thy  sire  of  old. 

In  woollen  garb  array'd  ?"   but  he  my  words 

Nought  heeded,  wasting  in  equestrian  rage 

My  substance — wherefore  now  the  whole  night  long 

Reflecting  I  have  found  a  better  way, 

W^hich  can  I  but  persuade  him  to  adopt, 

We  shall  be  safe — but  first  I  must  awake  him. 

How  may  I  rouse  him  then  most  tenderly  ?  80 

Phidippides!  ....  my  pet,  Phidippides ? 

Phi.  What,  father  ? 

Str.  Kiss,  antl  give  me  thy  right  hand. 

Phi.  'Tis  here — but  what  means  this  ? 

Str.  Say,  lov'st  thou  me  ? 

Phi.  I  do,  by  Neptune,  that  equestrian  god. 

Str.  Nay,  mention  not  to  me  th'  equestrian, 
For  this  god  is  the  cause  of  all  my  woes. 
But  if  thou  love  me  truly  from  the  heart. 
Obey  me,  child. 

Phi.  W^herein  must  I  obey  ? 

Str.  Immediately  thy  present  habits  quit. 

And  learn  to  tread  the  path  that  I  advise.  90 

Phi.  Say,  what  do  you  advise  ? 

Str.  But  wilt  obey? 

Phi.  I  will,  by  Bacchus. 

Str,  Cast  thine  eyes  this  way. 

See'st  thou  that  door  and  little  house. 

Phi.  I  do; 
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But  what  of  that  ? 
Str.  It  is  the  school  where  souls 

Are  train'd  to  wisdom — there  inhabit  men 

Who  would  persuade  us  that  the  heaven's  a  furnace 

Plac'd  all  around  us,  and  ourselves  the  coals. 

These  teach  to  any,  that  will  pay  them  for't, 

To  conquer  justice  and  injustice  too. 
Phi.  But  who  are  they  ? 
Str.  I  cannot  tell  the  name.  100 

But  they  are  thoughtful  men,  both  just  and  good. 
Phi.   Out  on  the  starveling  wretches ! — well  I  know  them; 

That  boasting,  squalid,  barefoot  tribe,  of  whom 

Are  wretched  Socrates  and  Chaerephon. 
Str.  Silence,  I  beg ;  speak  not  so  foolishly. 

But  if  thy  father's  substance  be  thy  care, 

Curb  this  horse  madness,  and  be  one  of  them. 
Phi.  Not  I,  by  Bacchus — not  if  thou  should'st  give  me 

The  pheasants  nurtur'd  by  Leogoras. 
Str.  Nay,  I  beseech  thee,  best-belov'd  of  men,  110 

Go,  and  be  taught. 
Phi.  And  what  am  I  to  learn? 

Str.  'Tis  said  they  have  two  kinds  of  argument : 

The  better  and  the  worse — of  these,  they  say, 

That  whoso  knows  the  use,  can  make  the  wrong 

Triumph  o'er  right — now  if  thou  wilt  but  learn 

The  unjust  argument,  of  all  the  debts 

I  owe  for  thee,  a  single  obolus 

To  none  will  I  repay. 
Phi.  I  cannot  do  it — 

For  never  could  I  bear  with  pallid  hue 

To  look  upon  my  comrades  of  the  course.  120 

Str.  I  swear  by  Ceres  then,  thou  never  more 

Shall  eat  of  mine,  thou,  nor  thy  yoked  steed, 

Nor  he  that  shows  the  brand — but  to  the  crows 

I'll  drive  tliee  from  my  house. — 
Phi.  Without  a  stud. 

My  uncle  Megacles  will  never  leave  me — 

I  go  within,  regardless  of  thy  threats. 

[Exit  into  the  house. 
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SCENE  II. 
Strepsiades,  Disciple,  Socrates. 

Str.  Fallen  tho'  I  be,  on  earth  I  will  not  lie  ; 

But  having  offer'd  to  the  gods  my  prayers, 

I'll  go  to  school  myself  and  learn — yet  how 

Should  J,  who'm  old,  forgetful,  slow  of  thought,       130 

E'er  learn  the  subtle  niceties  of  speech  ? 

I  must  proceed — why  do  I  loiter  thus, 

In  knocking  at  the  door  ?    boy,  little  boy.  [Jaiocks. 

Dis.    A  plague  upon  you  ! — who  thus  thumps  the  door  ? 

Str.  'Tis  I,  Strepsiades,  the  son  of  Pliido — 
Of  the  Cicynnian  burgh''. — 

Dis.  Thou  art,  by  Jove, 

Some  unlearn'd  fellow,  whose  rude  foot  thus  kicks 
The  door,  and  dashes  from  my  brain  at  once  ' 
The  perfect  cogitation, — 

Str.  Pardon  me — 

Afar  off  in  the  country  I  reside —  140 

But  say,  what  subject  have  I  thus  disturb'd  ? 

Dis.    I  cannot  tell  it  save  to  the  disciples. 

Str.  Tell  me  with  confidence — for  I  am  come 
Eager  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  thy  school. 

Dis.    I'll  tell  thee,  but  esteem  them  mysteries. 
Our  Socrates  just  now  ask'd  Chaerephon 
How  many  of  her  steps  a  flea  might  leap, 
That  bit  the  brow  of  Chaerephon,  and  thence 
Alighted  straight  upon  the  sage's  head. 

Str.  How  did  he  measure  this  ? 

Dis.  Most  cleverly.  150 

He  melted  wax,  then  taking  up  the  flea. 
Its  feet  he  dipp'd  therein — when  it  was  cold, 

•'  Strepsiades,  who  is  here  so  particular  in  proclaiming  his  identity,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Acamantis,  and  burgh  of  Cicynna.  In  this  tribe,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, the  Apollonian  feasts  were  held. 

'  Kai  (ppovrid'  iS,7ji.i(i\wKag  i^tvpo)fiivijv.  Aristophanes  here,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  alludes  to  the  mother  of  Socrates,  who  exercised  the  calling  of  a  mid- 
wife ;  and  the  great  philosopher  himself  was  accustomed  to  say,  that  he  followed 
the  maternal  example,  by  bringing  to  light  the  offspring  of  genius  conceived  in  the 
brain. 
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The  Persian  slippers  clogg'd  him  round — and  these 
Unloosing,  straight  he  measur'd  off  the  space. 

Str.  O  royal  Jove,  what  suhtilty  of  wit ! 

Dis.   What  then,  if  thou  should'st  hear  the  next  device 
Of  Socrates  ? 

Str.  I  pray  thee  tell  it  me. 

Dis.    The  Spettian  Chaerephon  ask'd  if  he  thought 

That  water  gnats  sung  with  their  mouths,  or  humm'd 
INlelodious  from  behind. 

Str.  And  what  said  he  160 

About  the  gnats  ? 

Dis.  Th'  intestine,  he  replied. 

Is  narrow,  and  the  breath,  by  force  impell'd 
Along  this  slender  channel,  makes  its  way 
Towards  the  fundament — and  through  this  straight 
Rushes  with  humming  sound — 

Str.  So  the  gnat's  pipe 

Is  trumpet-shap'd — thrice  happy  man !  to  whom 
Th'  entrails  open  lie  ! — how  easily 
Might  he  escape  from  justice,  whose  clear  sight 
Looks  through  a  gnat's  intestine ! 

Dis.  Lately,  too, 

A  newt  depriv'd  him  of  a  mighty  thought.  170 

Str.  As  how?   pray  tell  me. 

Dis.  While  he  gap'd  aloft, 

Seeking  the  paths  and  changes  of  the  moon, 
A  newt  discharg'd  its  ordure  from  the  roof. 

Str.  I'm  glad  'twas  on  the  head  of  Socrates. 

Dis.    But  yesterday  we  had  no  evening  meal. 

Str.  Well,  and  by  what  device  supplied  he  food  ? 

Dis.    He  sprinkled  all  the  table  with  light  dust. 
Then  having  seiz'd  a  pair  of  compasses. 
And  bent  a  hook,  he  snatch'd  a  robe  away 
From  the  palaestra — 

Str.  How  should  we  admire  180 

The  Thales  after  him  ?    set  open  quick 
The  school,  that  I  may  view  this  Socrates — 
For  I  will  be  a  scholar — ope  the  door —     [it  is  openecL 
O  Hercules !  what  kind  of  beasts  are  these  ? 
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Dis.    Whence  thy  surprise? — what  think'st  thou  they  are  Uke? 
Str.   Laconian  captives,  who  're  from  Pylos  brought. 

But  wherefore  look  they  thus  upon  the  ground? 
Dis.    They  seek  for  treasures  hid  beneath  the  earth. 
Str.   Onions,  perchance — now,  don't  be  troubled,  friends, 

For  I  know  where  they  grow  both  large  and  fine.     190 

But  what  are  these  about  who  stoop  so  low  ? 
Dis.    Digging  beneath  the  realms  of  Tartarus. 
Str.  And  why  the  hinder  part  turn'd  towards  the  skies? 
Dis.    'Tis  learning  for  itself  to  ken  the  stars. 

But  enter,  lest  he  light  upon  us  here — 
Str.  Not  yet,  not  yet,  but  let  them  stay  awhile 

'Till  I  impart  a  small  affair  of  mine — 
Dis.    But  'tis  not  possible  they  should  remain 

So  long  a  space  of  time  in  open  air. 
Str.  For  heaven's  sake,  w-hat  have  we  here  ?  I  beg.         200 
Dis.    This  is  astronomy  : 
Str.  And  what  is  that  ? 

Dis.  Geometry. — 

Str.  And  what's  the  use  of  this  ? 

Dis.    For  measuring  the  earth — 
Str.  What  say  you,  that 

Which  is  allotted  to  victorious  arms  ? 
Dis.    No — but  the  undivided  universe. 
Str.  O  rare  device ! — a  popular  invention, 

And  useful  to  the  state— 
Dis.  See'stthou?    this  is 

The  earth's  circumference,  and  Athens  this. 
Str.  What  say'st  thou  ?    that  I  never  can  believe, 

For  I  behold  no  judges  seated  here.  210 

Dis.    Yet  in  good  sooth  this  is  the  Attic  land — 
Str.  Then  where  are  my  Cicynnian  fellow-tribes  men? 
Dis.    Here — and  Euboea,  as  thou  see'st,  far  ofT"" 

">  This  island,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  was,  from  its  great  length,  denomi- 
nated MciKpi-c  ',  but  here  is  implied  not  so  much  its  extent  in  longitude,  as  its  state 
of  oppression  by  tributes  imposed  by  the  Athenians,  under  their  leader  Pericles. 
The  whole  of  Eubcea  had  revolted  from  Athens  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  and  was  subdued  by  Pericles,  who  conquered  the  Abantes.  Aib  va- 
piTiiQt]  roTf  (popToiQ  Kai  ciTTtipopTiat].  Schol.  In  another  passage,  he  also  inter- 
prets the  word  as  being  of  equal  signification  with  i^tTpvx(o6i]  Kai  KamrovriQt). 
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Is  stretch'd  in  all  her  length — 
Str.  I  know  it  well. 

For  you  and  Pericles  have  stretch'd  it  finely. 

But  where  is  Lacedaemon  ? 
Dis.  Where  ?   'tis  here. 

Str.  How  near  us  !  you  must  take  the  greatest  heed 

To  drive  her  off  as  far  as  possible. 
Dis.  But  that  cannot  be  done,  by  Jove. 
Str.  Then  still 

You  shall  have  cause  to  grieve. — But  who  is  this     220 

Suspended  in  the  basket? 
Dis.  'Tis  himself. 

Str.  Himself? — who? 
Dis.  Socrates.— 

Str.  O  Socrates ! 

Go  you  and  call  him  with  a  mighty  voice. 
Dis.    Call  him  yourself— for  I  am  not  at  leisure. 
Str.  O  Socrates — my  Socratidion  ! 
Soc.  Why  call'st  thou  me,  ephemeral? 
Str.  First,  I  pray, 

Tell  me  what  thou'rt  about  ? 
Soc.  I  tread  on  air. 

And  look  upon  the  sun. 
Str.  Thou  dost  contemn 

The  gods  then  from  a  basket,  not  from  earth. 

If  e'er— " 
Soc.  I  ne'er  could  have  found  out  aright  230 

Celestial  wonders,  but  with  mind  and  thought 

Suspended,  mingling  in  congenial  air. 

Had  I  gaz'd  at  them  from  the  earth  below, 

I  ne'er  had  found  them — since  that  earth  perforce. 

Drags  to  itself  the  vapour  of  pure  thought ; 

Resembling  thus  the  cardamine — 
Str.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Drags  thought  the  vapour's  subtlety  towards  cress  ? 

n  elirtp.  This  aposiopesis  of  Strepsiades  is  thus  supplied  by  the  Scholiast, 
iiTTip  t^fffTi  TTipKppovtiv  TovQ  QtovQ.  It  is  clcar  that  the  rustic  Strepsiades  un- 
derstands Socrates  to  use  the  word  Kipitppovai  in  the  sense  of  KaTa<ppovoJ,  which 
ambiguity  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  by  the  verb  look  upon. 
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Come  down,  come  down,  dear  Socrates,  to  me — 

And  teacli  me  what  I  came  to  know — 
Soc.  Say,  wherefore 

Art  thou  come  hither  ? 
Str.  To  be  taught  to  speak,         240 

For  interest  and  most  rigid  creditors 

Tear  me  in  pieces,  and  distrain  my  goods. 
Soc.  But  how  o'erwhelm'd  in  debt  against  thy  knowledge  ? 
Str.  That  dire  equestrian  malady  devour'd  me. 

But  teach  me  now  the  other  method,  that 

Which  pays  back  nothing — and  Avhate'er  reward 

Thou  askest  of  me,  by  the  gods  I  swear 

To  render  thee. 
Soc.  By  what  gods  wilt  thou  swear  ? 

For  first  your  godheads  are  not  current  here  °. 
Str.  By  what  then  swear  ye  ?    by  the  iron  coins  250 

Stamp'd  in  Byzantium  ? 
Soc.  Would'st  thou  kno^v  aright 

Divine  affairs  ? 
Str.  If  there  be  such,  by  Jove. 

Soc.   And  art  thou  willing  to  commune  with  these, 

Our  deities,  the  clouds  ? 
Str.  Most  certainly. 

Soc.  Sit  down  then  on  this  sacred  pallet-bed ; — 
Str.  Lo,  I  am  seated — 

Soc.  Next  receive  this  crown. 

Str.  Wherefore  the  crown?    ah,  Socrates,  take  heed. 


6(ol 


r/jXll'  VOfllffjl    OVK  tCTTl  . 

These  words,  as  Bergler  observes,  may  be  taken  in  two  different  senses,  signifying 
either  "  we  have  no  coins  upon  which  is  impressed  the  image  of  any  god,"  or,  "  we 
consider  that  there  are  no  gods."  Taken  in  the  latter  sense,  they  refer  to  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  Socrates  by  Melitus,  that  he  introduced  the  worship  of 
foreign  and  unknown  gods  among  the  Athenians  to  the  neglecting  those  of  his  own 
country,  in  the  words  of  the  accusation,  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Memorabilia — a^iKti  '2(oKpaTT]g,  ovq  fiiv  »'/  ttoXiq  vo^i'CuQtovQ,  ov  vofii^wv. 
The  answer  of  Strepsiades  shows  that  he  understood  the  vojiiaii  of  Socrates  in  the 
sense  of  money,  mimisma.  This  idea  indeed  appears  constantly  to  haunt  his  mind 
like  a  phantom.  Plarles  supposes  that  our  poet  wrote  v^uov,  and  not  r^fiiv,  and  I 
have  adopted  this  reading  in  the  version. 
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And  sacrifice  me  not  like  Athamas  "^ — 
Soc.  No — but  we  always  treat  th'  initiate  thus. 
Str.  Then  what  will't  profit  me  ? 
Soc.  Thou  shalt  become      260 

Subtle,  refin'd,  and  eloquent  of  speech'^. 

Only  be  still. 
Str.  By  Jove  there's  no  mistake — 

Pounded  thus,  I  soon  shall  turn  to  flour. 
Soc.  Well-omen'd  silence,  the  old  man  beseems, 

With  patient  ear  to  listen  to  my  prayer. 

Invocation. 

O  air,  despotic  king,  whose  boundless  chain'. 

Girds  the  suspended  earth,  and  thou,  bright  aether, 

Ye  clouds  too,  venerable  deities. 

Who  breed  the  thunder  and  the  lightning's  bolt. 

Appear  on  high  to  your  philosopher.  270 

Str.  Not  yet,  not  yet,  until  1  fold  myself 

Within  my  cloak,  lest  I  be  drench'd  by  rain. 

Wretch  that  I  was,  to  venture  out  of  doors 

Without  my  dogskin  cap  ! 
Soc.  Thrice  honour'd  clouds. 

Reveal  yourselves  to  him,  whether  ye  sit 

Upon  Olympus'  sacred  snow-capp'd  head, 

1'  A.n  allusion  to  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles  entitled  Athamas  Crowned,  in  which 
that  monarch  is  brought  on  the  stage  adorned  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  and  ready 
to  be  sacrificed,  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  son  Phryxus. 

q  Xiytiv  ytvijcFii  rpifijxa,  KpoToKov,  TranraXt] — literally,  one  versed  in  speak- 
ing, (from  rp(/3w)  a  rattle,  and  Jine  fioxir.  Ernesti  quotes  Homer  (O.  418.),  0oi- 
viKtQ  voXviraivoKoi,  on  which  passage  Eustathius  refers  to  this  of  Aristophanes, 
Compare  also  vv.  446.  7.  below  : 

ivp7j<nnn]c,  TrepiTpijJua  Sikwv. 
''  In  this  fine  passage  Socrates  invokes  the  air  and  lether,  as  if  they  were  in  the 
place  of  Jove ;  hence  Euripides,  a  faithful  expounder  of  the  Socratic  aerial  philo- 
sophy, says,  in  a  fragment  of  an  uncertain  tragedy, 

opdg  Tov  vi^/ov,  Tovo'  dnsipop  cikpa, 
(cot  yt]v  TTspi^  ixovff  wyprtlg  Iv  ayKoXaiQ, 
rovTov  vojut^f  IjTjva,  t6v5'  r/yoT  6i6t'. 
which  has  been  rendered  by  Cicero,  in  Latin  iambics  (N.  D.  ii.  25), 
V^ides  sublime  fusum  immoderatum  athera. 
Qui  tenevo  terram  circumjectu  amplectitur  ? 
Hunc  summum  habeto  divum,  hunc  perhibeto  Jovem. 
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Or  in  your  father  Ocean's  gardens  weave 

The  holy  dance  among  the  nymphs,  or  else 

In  streams  of  Nile,  your  golden  goblets  dip ; 

Or  whether  on  Moeotis'  lake  ye  dwell,  280 

Or  Mimas'  snowy  rock,  give  ear,  I  beg. 

And  graciously  accept  my  offering. 

Chorus. 

Ye  everlasting  clouds, 

Let  us  upraise  on  high 

Our  dewy  ductile  forms. 
From  father  Ocean's  sounding  caves, 
O'er  lofty  mountains'  sylvan  heads, 
Thence  the  far  shining  views  to  scan. 
The  sacred  earth,  that  teems  with  fruits, 
And  mighty  rivers'  thundering  course,  290 

And  deep-resounding  ocean's  wave, 
For  aether's  indefatigable  eye. 

In  glittering  splendour  shines. 
But  shaking  off  the  showery  cloud, 
View  we  in  our  immortal  forms, 
With  far-surveying  eye,  the  earth. 

Soc.  O  venerable  clouds,  ye  heard  my  call. — 

Didst  hear  their  voice  and  thunder's  roar  divine  ? 

Str.  Yes,  and  revere  you,  honour'd  deities. 

Wishing  to  utter  by  responsive  sound,  300 

How  much  I  dread  your  rumbling — and  the  noise, 
Lawful  or  not,  must  come. — 

Soc.  Mock  not,  nor  act 

As  these  poor  lee-daub'd  mimics  do,  but  speak 
Auspicious  words — for  now  the  mighty  band 
Of  their  divinities  is  mov'd  to  song. 

Chorus. 
Ye  shower-engendering  nymphs. 
To  Pallas'  fertile  land ; 
Cecrops'  m'cU  water'd  shore, 
'  That  lov'd  abode,  let's  haste  to  view, 
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Whose  reverence  guards  the  sacred  rites,  310 

Where  the  mysterious  house  is  shown  % 

In  ceremonial  pomp  array'd, 

And  gifts  to  the  celestial  gods, 

The  high-roof 'd  ornamented  fanes, 

With  sacrifices  to  the  blest. 

Feasts  of  the  gods  with  garlands  crovvn'd. 

In  every  season  held  ; 
With  Bacchus'  joys  in  coming  spring,  320 

And  contests  of  surrounding  choirs. 
And  music  of  the  deep-mouth'd  pipes  *. 
Str.  By  Jupiter,  I  pray  thee,  Socrates, 

Tell  me  who  utters  this  majestic  sound — 
Some  heroines  ? 
See.  Not  so,  but  heavenly  clouds. 

To  men  of  leisure  potent  deities, 
Who  give  us  thought,  and  skill  of  speech  and  mind, 
And  sounding  words,  and  long  periphrasis, 
Fallacious  cunning,  and  intelHgence. 
Str.  And  so,  soon  as  it  heard  their  voice,  my  soul 

Was  on  the  wing,  and  on  the  moment  loves  330 

To  spin  out  fine-drawn  arguments,  and  prate. 
With  metaphysic  subtlety  of  smoke, 
And  combat  with  conflicting  sentiments. 
So  that  I  fain  would  see  them  openly. 
Soc.  Then  look  tow'rds  Parnes,  for  I  see  them  now 

Descending  quietly. 
Str.  Come,  show  me  where  ? 

«  That  is,  according  to  Schutz,  quoting  Meursius  in  his  Eleusinia  (cap.  ix.),  a 
chapel  attached  to  the  great  temple  of  Eleusis,  in  which  the  initiation  into  those 
sacred  rites  took  place.  Herodotus  (in  Euterpe,  cap.  Iviii.)  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  these  mysteries,  distinguished  by  hirn  as  Travjjyi'ipf 'C>  7ro/i7rae  Kai  -irpoaa- 
ywyuC.  sacred  festivals,  processions,  and  supplications  (Beloe),  were  derived  to  the 
Greeks  through  Egypt,  and  that  the  oracles  of  Egyptian  Thebes  and  the  Grecian 
Dodona  bore  an  entire  resemblance  to  each  other.  In  the  next  chapter  he  observes, 
that  the  Isis  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  Greek  Demeter,  or  Ceres. 

«  Kal  Movaa  j3apv(3pofioQ  avXojv.     So  Shakspeare,  in  his  Tempest,  calls  the 

thunder, 

That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe. 

Compare  the  Acharnians  (666),  fiovaa  tvrovog. 
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Soc.   Lo !  through  the  hollows  and  tliick  woods  they  move 
Frequent  with  course  oblique. 

Str.  But  what  prevents 

That  I  should  see  them  ? 

Soc.  At  the  entrance  there. — 

Str.  Even  now,  I  scarce  perceive. — 

Soc.  Surely  thou  must 

Behold  them  now,  unless  thine  eyes  are  blear'd       340 
With  rheum,  as  large  as  gourds. — 

Str.  I  see  you  now, 

By  Jupiter,  ye  venerable  clouds, 
For  all  the  space  they  fill. 

Soc.  These  goddesses 

Thou  neither  knew'st,  nor  fancied'st  to  be  such. 

Str.  Not  I,  by  heaven,  but  clouds,  and  dew,  and  smoke. 

Soc.  But  yet  thou  knowest  not  that  they  afford 
Nurture  to  many  of  the  sophist  tribe, 
Thurian  diviners,  quacks,  and  thriftless  fools  ", 
Who  load  with  rings  their  fingers,  and  adorn 
Their  flowing  locks,  bards  of  the  cyclic  train,  350 

And  cheats  who  sing  of  meteors — these  they  nourish. 
For  nothing  else  they  do,  but  chant  their  praise. 

Str.  "  The  moist  clouds'  hostile  course,  which  turns  aside" 
The  solar  brightness  ;  fiercely  breathing  storms. 
And  hairs  of  hundred-headed  Typhon ;  birds 
That  swim  with  beaked  claws  through  the  moist  air, 

"  This  is  particularly  aimed  at  Lampo,  the  diviner,  who,  with  some  others,  was 
sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Sybaris,  afterwards  called  Thurium,  from  the  fountain 
Thuria,  and  then  Apia  or  Copiie,  according  to  Steph.  Byzantinus,  and  who  was 
afterwards  undeservedly  supported  in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  public  cost.  Reiske 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  the  reading  is  ovpiojxcn'TiiQ,  prophets  of  the  wind,  but 
this  meaning  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  avcpaq  utriiopofivaicag  of  the  following 
line.  So  Jeremiah  says  (v.  13.)  "  and  the  prophets  shall  become  wind,  and  the 
word  not  in  them." 

"  This  and  the  three  following  lines,  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  to  be  a  travestie 
of  some  bombastic  composition  of  the  dithyrambic  poet  Philoxenus,  and  after  the 
manner  of  these  inflated  writers,  he  makes  use  of  the  Doric  dialect,  vypav  Nf0£- 
\av  (TTpfKraiyXav  ;  although  it  is  doubted  by  the  commentators  whether  the  lat- 
ter compound  epithet  be  the  genitive  plural  or  accusative  singular,  to  agree  with 
?aiov  opfidv.  Bentley  understands  this  word  to  signify,  sending  forth  the  twisted 
lishtJiinZ' 
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And  showers  of  dewy  clouds" — for  strains  like  these 

Huge  stores  of  mullets  good  they  swallow  down, 

With  thrushes'  flesh. 
Soc.  And  are  they  not  prais'd  justly  ? 

Str.  But  tell  me  why  if  they  in  truth  are  clouds,  360 

Should  they  resemble  women,  that  are  none. 
Soc.  Then  say,  what  else  they  are  ? 
Str.  I  know  not  rightly. 

But  like  expanded  fleeces  they  appear, 

And  not,  by  Jove,  like  women — yet  they've  noses. 
Soc.  Now  answer  what  I  ask — 
Str.  Say  quickly,  then, 

Whate'er  thou  wishest — 
Soc.  Hast  thou  ever  seen 

A  cloud  resembling  in  its  form,  a  centaur, 

A  pard,  or  wolf,  or  bull  ? 
Str.  In  truth,  I  have ; 

But  what  of  this  ? 
Soc.  They  take  what  form  they  please. 

And  if  they  see  some  hair-encumber'd  wretch,  370 

Such  as  the  son  of  Xenophantus,  straight  ^ 

In  mockery  of  his  madness,  they  assume 

The  centaur's  semblance — 
Str.  And  if  they  behold 

Simon,  that  robber  of  the  public  store. 

What  do  they?— 
Soc.  Presently  they  turn  to  wolves. 

Showing  his  nature's  semblance. 
Str.  Yesterday 

Cleonymus,  who  cast  away  his  shield, 

Surveying  ;  and  his  monstrous  cowardice. 

On  this  account  they  took  the  form  of  hinds. 
Soc.  And  now,  you  see,  that  viewing  Clisthenes,  380 

They  change  to  women. — 
Str.  Hail !  ye  goddesses, 

And  if  for  any  other  you  have  deign'd 


y  Named  Hieronymus,  according  to  the  Scholiast.     He  was  a  dilhyrambic  poet 
of  infamous  character. 

VOL.   I.  G 
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Break  silence  now  for  me,  and  utter  forth, 

All  potent  queens,  your  heaven-extended  voice. 

Clio.  Hail,  ancient  mortal ! — thou  who  lov'st  to  hunt 
The  sayings  of  the  wise :  and  thou,  O  priest 
Of  subtlest  trifles,  tell  us  what  thou  wilt : 
For  to  no  other  of  these  meteor  Sophists 
Save  Prodicus,  lend  we  a  willing  ear. 
To  him  for  wisdom  and  ingenious  thought ;  390 

To  thee  because,  when  in  the  public  ways 
Proudly  thou  mov'st,  turning  thine  eyes  aside ; 
And  many  evils  thou  endur'st  unshod, 
For  our  sakes,  wearing  a  grave  countenance. 

Str.  O  earth,  how  sacred,  grave,  and  strange  a  sound! 

Sec.  These  are  your  only  goddesses — the  rest 
Are  folly  all — 

Str.  Then  tell  us  by  the  earth. 

Is  not  Olympian  Jupiter  our  god  ? 

Soc.  What  Jupiter?    nay  jest  not — there  is  none. 

Str.  How  say'st  thou  ?    who  then  rains  ? — this,  first  of  all 
Declare  to  me —  400 

Soc.  Why  these — by  mighty  signs 

This  I  will  prove  to  thee — hast  ever  seen 
Jove  raining  without  clouds  ?    if  it  were  so, 
Thro'  the  clear  fields  of  asther  must  he  rain. 
While  these  were  far  away — 

Str.  Now,  by  Apollo, 

Full  well  hast  thou  discours'd  upon  this  point ; 
Till  now,  in  truth,  I  thought  'twas  Jupiter, 
Distilling  thro'  a  sieve — but,  tell  me  next 
Who  is  the  thunderer  ? — this  awakes  my  dread. 

Soc.  They  thunder  as  they  roll. 

Str.  But  how  I  pray  ?  410 

Say  thou,  who  darest  all — 

Soc.  W^hen  they  are  fill'd 

With  water,  and  perforce  impelfd  along, 
Driven  precipitate,  all  full  of  rain. 
They  meet  together,  bursting  with  a  crash. 

Str.  But  who  compels  them  thus  to  move  along  ? 
Is  not  this  Jove  ? 
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Soc,  No,  but  th'  aetherial  whirl "". 

Str.  a  whirl  i* — this  had  escap'd  me,  that  not  Jove, 

But  in  his  stead,  a  whirhvind  governs  now. 

Still  of  this  thundering  noise  thou  tell'st  me  nothing. 
Soc.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  say,  that  when  the  clouds    420 

With  water  charg'd  against  each  other  dash, 

'Tis  from  their  density  the  sound  proceeds. 
Str.  How  is  this  credible  ? 
Soc.  From  thine  own  self 

I  will  explain  it  to  thee  :   when  with  broth  ^ 

At  the  Panathenaic  feasts  thou  rt  filfd, 

Moves  not  a  rumbling  thy  disorder'd  stomach  ? 
Str.  Yes,  by  Apollo,  and  within  me  straight 

'Tis  moved — while  thunder-like  the  broth  resounds, 

At  first  with  pappax,  then  pappapapax, 

Like  them  discharg'd  in  thunder. 
Soc.  Now,  consider     430 

From  how  minute  a  vent  the  sound  proceeds. 

And  is't  not  likely  that  this  boundless  air 

Should  cause  a  vast  explosion  ?    for  this  reason 

The  names  of  these  reports  are  similar. 

'^  The  clouds  are  here,  as  Bergler  observes,  said  to  be  impelled  not  by  Jove,  but 
by  a  whirlwind,  which  has  the  title  and  personal  attributes  of  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Slvog,  which  he  appears  to  have  assumed  for  the  sake  of  a  ridiculous  ana- 
logy between  this  word  and  Moq,  the  genitive  of  Ztvg,  Jupiter.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  school  of  Democritus,  whose  disciple,  Protagoras,  first  brought  into  Athens 
the  doctrine  of  the  perpetually  whirling  motion  of  atoms  ;  which  were  very  different 
from  the  civai,  or  vortices  of  Anaxagoras.  See  Lucretius,  the  faithful  interpreter 
of  Epicurus  (vi.  120,  etc.),  and  Euripides  (Alcestis,  250). 

"AXtt,  (cat  ipdog  a/iepag, 
ovpdviai  Te  Sivai 

vtipkXag  Spofiaiov. 

a  By  this  ironical  illustration,  Aristophanes  is  to  be  regarded  as  deriding  the 
Socratic  method  of  demonstrating  by  examples  taken  from  human  life,  such  as  are 
detailed  by  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia.  Compare  Shakspeare,  Henry  IV.  part 
I.  act  iii.  so.  i.,  where  this  illustration  is  adopted  in  a  very  sublime  manner  : 

Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
la  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch 'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb,  etc. 
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Str.  But  whence  is  mov'd  the  Hght'nmgs  fiery  bolt  ? 

Explain  me  this — sometimes  the  stroke  consumes  us, 
At  others  singes  without  loss  of  life. 
This  clearly,  Jove,  upon  the  perjur'd  band 
Hurls  down. — 

Soc.  And  how,  O  doting  simpleton 

Of  Saturn's  age,  anterior  to  the  moon !  440 

If  he  the  perjur'd  strike,  has  he  not  burn'd 

Theorus,  Simon,  and  Cleonymus, 

For  they  are  altogether  falsely  sworn. 

But  oft  he  strikes  his  own  peculiar  fane. 

And  Sunium's  Attic  top,  and  lofty  oaks— 

But  why  ?   the  oak,  in  sooth,  is  not  forsworn. 

Str.  I  know  not — yet  thou  seem'st  to  reason  well: 
Then  what  is  thunder  ? 

Soc.  When  the  arid  wind 

Rais'd  high  in  air,  within  them  is  enclos'd, 
It  blows  them  out  like  bladders,  then  perforce  450 

It  bursts,  and  whirls  them  through  its  density, 
Itself  destroying  through  its  native  force. 

Str.  In  faith,  I  sufFer'd  at  the  feast  of  Jove, 

The  very  same — when  for  my  kinsmen  guests 
I  cook'd  the  paunch,  and  from  mere  negligence 
I  cleft  it  not — then  suddenly  it  burst, 
Pounc'd  on  my  very  eyes,  and  scorch'd  my  face. 

Cho.  O  man,  who  would'st  from  vis  obtain  the  prize 
Of  mighty  wisdom,  how  wilt  thou  be  blest 
Among  the  Athenians,  and  the  Grecian  band;  460 

If  thou  art  mindful  and  wilt  take  good  heed ; 
And  if  thy  soul  is  able  to  endure, 
Standing  or  journeying  on  without  fatigue, 
Nor  pinch'd  with  cold,  nor  eager  for  the  feast ; 
From  wine  abstainest,  from  gymnastic  toils. 
And  other  senseless  things,  and  thinkest  that 
The  best,  which  best  becomes  a  prudent  man. 
In  action,  and  in  counsel  to  prevail. 
In  eloquence  superior — 

Str.  Doubt  thou  not 

Of  my  firm  soul,  inured  to  suffer  cares  470 
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That  banish  sleep,  nor  my  life-wasting  stomach, 

Whose  sparing  hunger  feeds  on  savory. 

For  such  a  meed  this  harden'd  frame  would  bear, 

Strokes  like  a  brazen  anvil. 
See.  Wilt  thou  then 

Esteem  no  other  gods  but  such  as  ours? 

This  Chaos,  and  the  Clouds,  and  wordy  tongue  ^ — 

These  three  ? 
Str.  I  would  not  with  the  rest  converse, 

Even  if  I  met  them — would  not  sacrifice 

To  them,  libations  pour,  nor  incense  bring. 
Cho.  Now,  boldly  say,  what  we  're  to  do  for  thee —  480 

For  if  thou  dost  revere  and  honour  us, 

Seeking  instruction,  never  shalt  thou  fail. 
Str.   O  goddesses,  'tis  little  that  I  ask. 

But  by  a  hundred  stadia  to  surpass 

The  Greeks  in  eloquence. 
Cho.  We  grant  the  boon  ; 

Henceforth  shall  no  man's  sentiments  prevail 

In  popular  assemblies  more  than  thine. 
Str.  I  would  not  utter  lofty  sentiments. 

But  turn  aside  the  law,  and  thus  evade 

My  creditors. 
Cho.  Thou  shalt  obtain  thy  wish,  490 

For  it  is  moderate — only  confide, 

And  trust  entirely  to  our  ministers. 
Str.  And  so  I  will  in  confidence  of  you — 

By  dire  necessity  compell'd,  that  springs 

From  my  mark'd  horses  and  destructive  marriage. 

'I  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog.  116.) 

■tjToi  fiiv  Trpwriffra  xcioQ  ykviT  . 
Our  poet  pleasantly  adds  the  tongue  to  the  number  of  the  gods,  after  the  mention 
of  Chaos  and  the  Clouds,  intimating  that  the  whole  of  his  science  and  that  of  his 
disciples  consisted  in  mere  loquacity,  and  the  contemplation  of  futile  subjects. 
Spanh.  Bergler  compares  the  speech  of  Euripides  in  the  Frogs  (v.  890)  invo- 
eating  the  same  gods — 

aidtjp,  ifibv  fioffKtjfia,  Kal  yXwrrriQ  orpo^iy?. 
See  likewise  the  Pythagorean  adjuration  of  Socrates,  at  v.  617 — 

jud  rii]v  ava-Kvoriv  jitd  to  XaoQ,  fid  tov  'Aipa. 
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Then  let  them  now  do  what  they  will, 

To  them  I  grant  this  body  still. 

Like  a  dried  skin  to  bear  the  worst, 

To  pine  with  hunger  and  with  thirst : 

The  rotting  filth  and  blows  defy,  500 

If  from  my  debts  I  can  but  fly. 

And  to  mankind  appear  to  be, 

In  converse  bold,  in  courage  free  ; 

A  barefac'd  framer  of  deceit, 

Pi*actis'd  in  each  forensic  cheat, 

A  bragging,  soft,  and  slippery  blade  ", 

Vers'd  in  dissimulation's  trade  ; 

A  wretch  with  every  wind  that  turns. 

And  by  false  arts  his  substance  earns. 

Whoe'er  by  titles  such  as  these,  510 

Accost  me,  can  do  what  they  please. 

Yes,  and,  by  Ceres,  let  them  if  they  wish. 

To  scholars  serve  my  entrails  in  a  dish. 
Cho.         Indeed  he  has  a  daring  mind. 

Ready  for  every  task  assigned. 
Know,  if  of  me  thou  learn,  thy  great  renown, 
To  heaven  will  reach,  the  theme  of  mortal  song. 
Str.  What  shall  I  gain  ? 
Cho.  With  me  of  all  mankind, 

A  life  most  enviable  shalt  thou  spend. 
Str.  And  shall  I  e'er  see  this  ? 

Cho.  Fix'd  at  thy  doors,  520 

How  many  will  continual  session  keep. 
All  anxious  to  consult  and  get  a  word 


"=  KvpfiiQ,  KporaXov,  Kiva^og,  rpvfir).  In  this  remarkable  collection  of  vitu- 
perative terms,  by  which  Strepsiades  expresses  his  desire  to  be  distinguished,  he 
doubtless  refers  to  the  assurance  of  Socrates  (v.  260.) — 

Kiytiv  ysvf]ffti  Tpififia,  KporaXov,  ■KanzaXr]. 
The  word  Kvp^iQ  denotes  the  triangular  stone  or  brazen  table,  as  well  as  the  marble 
or  column  on  which  the  Athenian  laws  were  inscribed.  (See  Dr.  Clarke  on  the 
Greek  Marbles,  p.  43,  note).  The  word  narrvoXoixoe  (v.  497.)  properly  signi- 
fies a  Ucker  up  of  dainties ;  hence  the  Latin,  mattya  or  mactea,  used  hy  Martial 
(Epig.  X.  59.)  in  the  sense  of  cupediie,  and  the  envenomed  delicacies  (matteas,  or 
wacteas,  venenatus),  which  Suetonius,  cap.  38,  says  Caligula  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  many  persons  for  a  repast. 
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Upon  their  cases  and  their  issues  join'd, 

Worth  many  a  talent's  fee,  for  thy  opinion. 

But  teach  the  old  man  as  thou  hast  resolv'd, 

Stir  up  his  wits,  make  trial  of  his  skill.       [to  Socrates. 
Soc.    Come,  tell  wherein  is  thy  capacity, 

That  having  known  it  well,  1  may  apply 

Some  new  machines  to  move  thee. 
Str.  By  the  gods, 

Would'st  thou  besiege  me  like  a  wall? 
Soc.  Not  so;         530 

But  ask  thee  a  few  questions,  to  find  out 

Thy  powers  of  memory. 
Str.  By  Jove,  they  differ, 

Whate'er  is  ow'd  me,  I  remember  well. 

But  what  I  owe,  alas  !  I  straight  forget. 
Soc.    Hast  thou  by  nature  any  force  of  speech  ? 
Str.  None — but  a  native  talent  to  defraud. 
Soc.    How  wilt  thou  learn  then  ? 
Str.  Take  no  heed  for  that — ■ 

Right  well. — 
Soc.  Then  come,  when  I  some  learned  doubt 

On  meteors  start,  seize  thou  it  instantly. 
Str.  What?    shall  I  swallow  wisdom  like  a  dog *^?  540 

Soc.    This  is  some  fellow  rude  and  barbarous. 

I  fear  old  man,  that  thou  hast  need  of  stripes — 

What  wilt  thou  do,  if  any  one  should  beat  thee  ? 
Str.  I  should  be  beat — and  after  short  delay. 

Call  into  court  my  witnesses. — 
Soc.  Come  now. 

Strip  off  thy  cloak. — 
Str.  Have  I  robb'd  thee  of  aught  ? 

Soc.    No,  but  the  custom  is  to  enter  naked. 
Str.  I  come  not  to  inquire  for  stolen  goods. 
Soc.   No  matter,  strip  !    why  trifle  thus  ? 
Str.  But  say, 

If  I  be  careful  and  learn  readily,  550 

^  In  this  line  Aristophanes,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  banters  the  cynic  philo- 
sophers— the  word  Kvvrjdbv,  as  well  as  xxpapTraati  in  that  which  precedes  it,  being 
appropriate  to  that  school. 
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Which  of  thy  scholars  shall  I  most  resemble  ? 

See.   Thou  wilt  not  differ  aught  from  Chaerephon. 

Str.  Wretch  that  I  am  !    I  shall  become  half  dead  ! 

See.   Speak  not  a  word,  bvit  quickly  follow  me. 

Str.  First  give  into  my  hands  a  honied  cake*. 

Ah  ! — how  I  dread  to  enter  in !  — as  though 
It  were  the  passage  to  Trophonius'  cave. 

See.  Go  in— why  dost  thou  linger  at  the  door? 

Cho.  Blest  is  this  manly  spirit,  wend  thy  course,  560 

And  may  good  fortune  still  attend  the  man, 
Who,  though  advanc'd  deep  in  the  vale  of  years. 
Devotes  his  nature  to  the  toils  of  youth, 
And  trains  himself  to  wisdom's  exercise. 

[to  the  audience. 
Spectators,  freely  will  I  speak  to  you 
The  truth,  by  Bacchus,  who  has  nourish'd  me. 
So  may  I  conquer  and  be  reckon'd  wise, 
Deeming  of  you  as  critics  competent. 
And  that  the  best  of  all  my  comedies, 
Which  gave  me  the  most  trouble,  you  I  jvidg'd         570 
Worthy  to  taste  the  first — then  I  retreated, 
O'ercome  by  foolish  men  unworthily. 
Hence  to  the  wise  among  you  I  complain. 
On  whose  account  I  undertook  this  task. 
Not  willing  to  refuse  your  just  decree. 
For  since  I  came  beneath  their  pen,  to  whom 
'Tis  pleasant  to  discourse,  who  prais'd  alike 
My  modest  stripling  and  my  debauchee  ^, 
A  virgin  then  forbidden  to  bring  forth, 
I  left  my  nursling  to  another's  care  ;  580 

Which  you  have  kindly  nurtur'd  and  brought  up, 
Thence  have  I  made  with  you  a  faithful  compact. 


®  doQ  fioi  (itkiTovTTav  TTporepov.  Those  who  visited  the  cave  of  Trophonius 
for  the  sake  of  consulting  the  oracle,  were  accustomed  to  carry  witli  them  a  cake 
of  honey  and  flour,  in  order  to  charm  the  serpents  which  abounded  there.  Strep- 
siades  compares  the  school  of  Socrates  to  this  mystic  cavern,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  narrow  entrance  into  each,  as  of  the  sordid  darkness  prevailing  within. 

f  Two  characters  in  his  first  comedy,  entitled  AaiTaXng,  of  which  Brunck  has 
collected  thirty-seven  short  fragments. 
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And  now,  like  that  Electra,  this  my  play  «, 

Has  come  to  seek  for  auditors  as  wise, 

For  she  will  know  them  if  she  once  beholds 

Her  brother's  locks — regard  her  modesty, 

Who  enters  not  with  patch'd  up  leathern  robe 

Dangling  down  red  and  thick,  the  sport  of  boys. 

Ne'er  mocks  the  bald,  nor  dances  sarabands. 

Here  is  no  old  man,  striking  as  he  rails,  590 

All  present  with  his  staff,  to  hide  the  gibe, 

Nor  rushes  on  the  stage,  with  torch  in  hand. 

Shouting  alas  ! — alas ! — but  on  she  comes. 

Confiding  in  her  verses  and  herself. 

Nor  do  I  glory,  poet  as  I  am. 

Nor  seek  to  cheat  you  with  some  stale  device, 

But  always  scheme  to  introduce  new  forms. 

Unlike  each  other,  and  appropriate  all. 

Who  on  his  stomach  the  huge  Cleon  struck 

Nor  dar'd  again  insult  the  prostrate  foe.  600 

But  they,  when  once  Hyperbolus  has  given 

A  handle,  always  trample  under  foot 

The  wrethed  poet  and  his  mother  too. 

First  Eupolis  his  Maricse  produc'd  ^ 

And  miserably  travestied  my  Knights — 

Adding,  to  grace  the  dance,  a  drunken  woman, 

Whom  Phrynichus  exhibited  long  since  \ 

s  Schutz  appears  to  me  to  have  understood  and  explained  this  obscure  allusion 
in  a  more  probable  manner  than  either  the  Scholiast  or  any  other  of  the  commen- 
tators. According  to  his  elucidation  of  it,  the  brother  whom  Electra  recognises  by 
the  hair  which  she  finds  on  the  tomb  upon  which  she  is  about  to  offer  libations  to 
her  father,  does  not  denote  the  first  comedy,  the  Da:taleans,  but  the  most  wise  spec- 
tators  are  compared  with  Orestes.  For,  as  Electra  drew  a  presage  of  her  brother's 
life  and  presence  from  the  sight  of  his  hair  at  the  tomb,  so  would  the  approbation 
with  which  his  first  comedy  was  received  be  an  augury  of  future  applause  in  the 
case  of  this  play  of  the  Clouds ;  and  the  author  would  acknowledge  their  wisdom 
in  proportion  to  tlie  favour  that  should  honour  this  offspring  of  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation. 

•>  This  was  the  name  of  a  drama  in  which  Eupolis  lampooned  the  infamous  Hy- 
perbolus, and  his  drunken  old  mother — (KoXeTpuirr'  aei)  a  metaphorical  word  drawn 
from  the  oil-treading,  o^?j  Xkyovai  icoXirpav  (Victor). 

'  ical  TO  'Ppvvixtiov  iKXaKTiffdro)  nc-  Contains  an  allusion  to  the  Andromeda 
of  Phrynichus,  who  was  very  fond  of  introducing  dances  into  his  plays  ;  (see  the 
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Such  as  the  damsel  by  the  whale  devour'd. 
Hermippus  then  traduc'd  Hyperbolus, 
And  all  inveigh  against  Hyperbolus,  610 

Watching  as  they  were  eels,  my  similes. 
Who  therefore  laughs  with  those,  let  him  not  smile 
At  my  inventions — But  if  you  delight 
In  me  and  mine,  to  every  future  age, 
You  shall  appear  pre-eminently  wise. 
S.-C.  The  lofty  ruler  of  the  gods, 

First  to  accept  our  choral  strains, 
That  mighty  sovereign  I  invoke ; 
Him  too,  whose  hand  the  powerful  trident  wields. 
Stern  mover  of  the  earth  and  briny  seas,  620 

With  JEjthev  our  most  reverend  sire, 
Who  nourishes  the  life  of  all, 
And  him  who  guides  the  fiery  steeds, 
Who  with  irradiate  beams  the  earth 
Pervades,  of  might  among  the  gods, 
And  with  mankind  a  deity. 
Cho.  Most  wise  spectators,  give  attention  here. 

For  in  our  wrongs  we  make  complaint  to  you, 

That  ye  to  us  alone  of  all  the  gods 

Who  most  assist  your  state,  no  sacrifice  630 

Bring,  nor  libations  pour — yet  we  preserve  you — 

For  if  there  be  a  thoughtless  expedition''. 

We  thunder  then  or  fall  in  dewy  showers. 

And  when  you  chose  this  Paphlagonian  tanner. 

Hated  by  heaven,  ito  be  your  general, 

Our  wrinkled  brows  dire  indignation  show'd, 

And  through  the  vengeful  light'ning  thunder  burst — 

Wasps,  V.  1524-5);  indeed,  the  whole  semi-choral  song,  which  concludes  that 
lively  drama,  beginning  with 

dy'  u)  lutyaXw'Vfia 
TfKva  Tov  Qa\a(T(jiov , 
is  a  very  agreeable  specimen  of  Aristophanic  parody  and  comic  sprightliness. 
'' j)v  yap  »}  ng  t^oSog 

These  words  contain  an  oblique  hint  at  Cleon  ;  but  according  to  the  Scholiast  are 
taken  from  the  first  play  of  the  Clouds,  as  this  general  was  now  dead. 
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The  moon  her  course  deserted — and  the  sun 

Withdrawing  straight  his  beam  within  himself, 

Declar'd  he  would  no  longer  shine  for  you 

If  Cleon  were  your  general;  still  you  chose  him, 

For  it  is  said  this  city  is  possess'd 

With  evil  counsel ;  yet  the  favouring  gods 

Turn  all  your  errors  to  a  prosperous  issue, 

And  how  even  this  may  profit,  easily 

We  can  demonstrate,  if  you  will  but  seize 

This  Cleon,  having  first  convicted  him 

Of  theft  and  peculation,  muzzle  tight, 

And  bind  his  neck  fast  in  the  pillory ; 

Once  more  your  ancient  fortune  will  prevail  \ 

And  these  erroneous  acts  assist  the  state. 


640 


650 


Semi- Chorus  II. 
Once  more,  O  Phoebus,  Dehan  king, 
Come  to  me,  thou  whose  influence  holds 
The  lofty-headed  Cynthian  rock. 
And  thou,  blest  virgin,  who  the  golden  fane 
Of  Ephesus  inhabit'st,  where  the  nymphs 
Of  Lydia  greatly  honour  thee. 
And  thou,  our  country's  deity, 
Minerva,  the  state's  guardian  shield, 
And  he  who  on  Parnassus'  hill,  660 

With  his  resplendent  torches  shines, 
Among  his  Delphic  bacchanals, 
The  Dionysian  reveller. 

Cho.  When  hither  we  prepared  to  come,  the  moon 
Crossing  us  on  our  way,  commission'd  us 
First  to  salute  th'  Athenians  and  allies : 
Then  she  declar'd  her  direful  indignation. 
That  not  in  words,  but  deeds  assisting  you, 
Now  at  your  hands  she  suffers  grievously. 

>  Aristophanes  here  passes  a  high  encomium  on  his  countrymen,  telling  them 
that  their  very  errors  would,  by  the  favour  of  the  gods,  turn  to  the.r  advantage. 
The  French  translator  thus  readers  this  passage-"  Par  ce  moyen  vous  reviendrez 
comme  vous  6tiez  auparavant,  vos  fautes  meme  vous  s^ront  avantageuses,  et  tout 
vous  prosperera." 
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For,  first  she  saves  you  no  less  than  a  drachm  670 

Each  month  in  torch  light — so  that  all  exclaim 

When  in  the  evening  they  depart  from  home, 

"  Boy,  buy  no  flambeau,  for  the  moon  shines  fair." 

And  other  benefits  she  names — while  you 

In  no  right  order  calculate  the  days, 

And  turn  them  in  confusion  upside  down. 

So  that  the  gods  with  menaces  pursue  her, 

When  cheated  of  their  supper,  they  go  home 

Without  their  day's  prescrib'd  solemnities. 

And  when  you  should  be  offering  sacrifice,  680 

You  torture  criminals  and  go  to  law. 

Full  oft  too  when  we  gods  are  keeping  fast. 

Lamenting  Memnon  or  Sarpedon's  death. 

You  feast  and  laugh — wherefore  Hyperbolus, 

This  year  by  lot  comptroller  of  the  rites  "", 

AVas  by  us  gods  bereaved  of  his  crown, 

That  he  may  learn  through  all  his  future  life, 

By  the  moon's  law  to  regulate  each  day  ". 

ACT  IL     SCENE  L 

Socrates  and  Strepsiades. 

See.    By  respiration,  chaos,  and  the  air, 

A  man  so  rustic  never  have  I  seen,  690 

"'  According  to  Photius  and  Haipocration,  the  uponvif^oviQ  were  deputies  sent 
from  each  city  of  Greece  to  the  deliberations  of  the  august  Amphictyonic  council, 
Brunck,  however,  says  that  these  delagates  were  named  Pylagoras,  and  that  the 
Hieromnemon  was  their  president,  who  was  invested  with  an  authority  superior  to 
the  rest,  Hyperbolus  went  crowned  to  the  assembly  this  year,  but  in  his  passage 
he  encountered  a  tempest,  and  the  wind  took  away  his  chaplet;  whence  he  is  de- 
rided by  the  clouds,  as  if  they  had  deprived  him  of  it  in  order  that  he  might  know 
hereafter  how  to  direct  the  courses  of  his  life  by  those  of  the  moon,  when  laid  down 
correctly  in  the  calendar. 

»  The  whole  of  this  address  to  the  spectators,  especially  v.  657,  in  which  the 
moon  is  said  to  spare  the  Athenians,  no  less  than  a  drachm  (about  eight  pence  in  the 
whole  year)  is,  as  the  French  translator  remarks,  a  satirical  reflection  upon  their 
avarice  and  love  of  minute  economy,  as  well  as  their  negligence  in  reforming  the 
almanac,  and  their  obstinate  adhesion  to  the  old  and  erroneous  computation  of 
time.  "  It  is  by  these  frequent  allusions  to  the  usages  of  his  age,  that  our  poet 
secures  his  passage  to  immortality,  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  his  fidelity  as  a 
contemporary  historian."     (Note  by  M.  Poinsinet  de  Sivry). 
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Nor  one  so  stupid,  foolish,  and  forgetful ; 

Who  having  learn'd  some  childish  subtleties  °, 

Ere  he  has  well  acquir'd  them  straight  forgets. 

Yet  will  I  call  him  hither  to  the  light. 

Where  is  Strepsiades? — your  pallet  bed 

Take  and  come  out. 
Str.  The  bugs  will  not  permit  me 

To  bear  it. 
See.  Lay  it  quickly  down  and  mind. 

Str.   See  there — 
Soc.  Come  now,  what  wilt  thou  first  be  taught, 

Of  all  the  things  whereof  thou'rt  ignorant?  say. 

Of  measures,  words,  or  rhythm  ? 
Str.  Of  measures  I;    700 

For  lately  by  a  meal-man  I  was  cheated 

A  double  choenix'  worth. 
Soc.  I  ask  not  that, 

But  what  thou  thinkest  the  most  perfect  measure. 

The  trimeter  or  the  tetrameter  ? 
Str.   I  think  that  nought  beats  the  half  sextary  p. 
Soc.    Thou  sayest  nothing,  man. 
Str.  What  wilt  thou  bet  me 

That  these  ar'n't  measures  of  an  equal  value? 
Soc.    Go  to  the  dogs,  thou  rude  unlearned  hind! 

Thou  soon  forsooth  will  be  well  vers'd  in  rhythm. 
Str.   But  will  this  rhythm  instruct  me  how  to  live?  710 

Soc.    To  be  facetious  in  society. 

First  it  will  teach  thee,  soon  as  thou  hast  heard. 

What  is  the  arm'd,  what  the  dactylic  rhythm. 
Str.   What  by  the  dactyl  ?     Nay,  by  Jove,  I  know  it. 

°  ffKoXaOvpnari  drra  fiiKpd.  This  word  is  derived  from  OKaXaOvpai,  wliicli 
properly  signifies  to  dig  coals ;  and  as  in  doing  this,  ashes  and  dust  are  excited, 
(TKaXaOvp^drio.  denotes  the  minute  and  slender  particles  that  fly  off,  and  thence 
any  insignificant  substance  whatever. 

P  iyoj  fiiv  ovckv  irponpov  yjxieicTtov.  The  rustic,  supposing  Socrates  to  speak 
of  dry  measures  of  meal  or  seed,  answers  with  extreme  naivete,  that  he  prefers  the 
tetrameter  to  the  trimeter,  i.e.  four  chcenices  to  three ;  and  he  uses  the  word  t'lfiuK- 
Ttov,  which  is  of  equal  value  to  the  tetrameter.  For  since  the  medimnus  contains 
forty-eight  choenices,  the  half  of  the  tKTtvg  (Eccl.  546),  or  sixth  part,  must  con- 
sist of  four,  i.  e.  it  must  be  a  tetrameter.    (See  Bergler). 
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Soc.    Then  tell  me. 

Str.  What  is  it,  but  this  same  finger, 

Which  erst,  while  yet  a  boy,  resembled  this  ? 
\^2^utting  Old  first  the  forefinger  and  then  the  middle  one. 
Soc.    Rustic  thou  art,  and  foolish. 
Str.  W^retched  man! 

None  of  these  things  do  I  desire  to  learn. 
Soc.    What  then  ? 
Str.  Why  that,  the  same  I  mentioned  now. 

To  make  the  \vorse  appear  the  better  cause.  720 

Soc.    But  it  behoves  thee  first  to  learn  the  othei'. 

What  are  the  masculines  of  quadrupeds. 
Str,   But  these  I  know,  unless  I've  lost  my  wits ; 

The  ram,  the  goat,  the  bull,  the  dog,  the  fowl'^. 
Soc.    See  you  now  what  you  do  ?  by  name  of  fowl  ^ 

The  female  and  the  male  you  call  alike. 
Str.   But  how's  that  ?  tell  me. 

Soc.  How  ?  why  fowl  and  fowl. 

Str.   'Tis  true,  by  Neptune ;    but  then  by  what  name 

Must  I  denote  the  female  ? 
Soc.  Call  her  hen, 

The  other  cock. 
Str.  a  hen ;  by  th'  air,  tis  well,  730 

And  for  this  single  lesson  in  return, 

I  will  present  thee  with  a  hutch  of  flour. 
Soc.    See  there  again ;  this  hutch  is  feminine, 

Which  thou  call'st  male. 
Str.  How  have  I  so? 

Soc.  'Tis  true. 

Just  like  Cleonymus. 

1  Strepsiades  here  betrays  his  ignorant  rusticity  by  reckoning  the  fowl  among 
quadrupeds.  Socrates,  however,  as  Bergler  remarks,  does  not  reprehend  this  blun- 
der, but  the  slighter  one  of  calling  both  male  and  female  by  the  same  term,  dXsK- 
Tpvova,  It  is  not  easy  to  preserve  this  equivoque  in  an  English  version ;  which 
indeed  appears  but  pointless,  as  aXt/cropic,  aXfKrpvaiva,  denote  a  hen.  M"^ 
Le  Fevre  employs  the  French  word  merle,  which  admits  of  werliise,  in  the  femi- 
nine. Reizius'  conjecture,  approved  by  Herman,  is  very  ingenious,  w  'XiKTpviov — 
jj  aXiKTpviov,  thus  making  Socrates  distinguish  the  genders  by  the  masculine  and 
feminine  articles — a  distinction  which  is  lost  by  the  common  reading  ctXfKrpvwv 
KaXtKTpinov — see  afterwards,  v.  921,  922, 
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Str.  But  tell  me  how. 

Soc.    To  thee,  a  flour  hutch  and  Cleonymus 

Are  both  alike. 
Str.  Nay,  but  Cleonymus 

Had  no  hutch,  friend ;  he  kneaded  in  a  mortar. 

Yet  how  must  I  hereafter  call  it  ? 
Soc.  How?  740 

Why  make  it  feminine,  like  Sostrate. 
Str.   The  flour-hutch  feminine? 

Soc.  If  you  speak  rightly. 

Str.   Then  'twill  be  Cardope,  Cleonyme  ^ 
Soc.    Of  names  however,  it  behoves  thee  learn 

What  are  the  masculine,  what  feminine. 
Str.   But  well  I  know  the  feminines. 
Soc.  Then  tell  them. 

Str.   Cleitagora,  Philinna,  and  Lucilla : 

Demetria,  too. 
Soc.  What  names  are  masculine? 

Str.   Myriads,  Philoxenus,  Melesias, 

Amynias. 
Soc.  Fool!  these  are  not  names  of  men.  750 

Str.   Not  names  of  men  ? 
Soc.  No,  surely  ;  if  you  were 

To  meet  Amynias,  how  would  you  salute  him  ? 
Str.   How  ?  why  even  thus — come  hither  my  Amynias. 
Soc.    But  then  you  make  Amynias  feminine. 
Str.   And  why  not,  since  he  never  goes  to  battle  ? 

But  wherefore  learn  I  this,  which  we  all  know? 
Soc.    Not  so,  by  Jove ;  but  lie  down  here. 
Str.  For  what  ? 

Soc.    To  meditate  upon  your  own  affairs. 
Str.   Not  here,  I  pray  thee  ;  but  if  it  must  be. 

Let  me  excogitate  them  on  the  ground.  760 


■■  This  is  a  satirical  reflection  on  Cleonymus,  whom  our  poet  often  banters  for 
his  cowardice  in  having  cast  away  his  shield  (see  v.  352,  also  the  Birds,  1481). 
On  that  account  he  is  here  reckoned  among  the  proper  names  of  the  feminine  ter- 
mination, as  Amynias  likewise  is  a  few  lines  below,  for  his  effeminate  disposition. 
Cratinus,  in  his  Seriphii,  gives  him  the  character  of  a  vain-glorious  flatterer  and 
sycophant. 
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Soc.    Then  tell  me.  ^ 

Str.  ^^'kt  is  it,  but  this  same  finger, 

Which  erst,  while  et  a  boy,  resembled  this  ? 
Inputting  oidjirst  tt  fore  finger  and  then  the  m'ukUe  one. 
Soc.    Rustic  thou  art,  ad  foolish. 
Str.  Wretched  man! 

None  of  these  thins  do  I  desire  to  learn. 
Soc.    What  then  ?  J 

Str.  ^    ii  that,  the  same  I  mentioned  now.  '\ 

To  make  the  Mi    appear  the  better  cause.  720 

Soc.    But  it  belioves  tlu  first  to  learn  the  other,  ' 

What  are  the  inasalines  of  quadrupeds.  I 

Str.   But  these  I  kiiow.inless  I've  lost  my  wits;  '- 

The  ram,  the  uuat  Jie  bull,  the  dog,  the  fowl''. 
Soc.    See  you  now  whatou  do?  by  name  of  fowl  « 

The  female  and  th  male  you  call  alike.  I 

Str.   But  how's  that  ?  td  me.  i^ 

Soc.  How  ?  why  fowl  and  fowl. 

Str.   'Tis  true,  by  Neptne;    but  then  by  what  name 

Must  I  denote  theemale  ? 
Soc.  Call  her  hen. 

The  other  i  <>.;k. 
Str.  .hen;  by  th"  air,  tis  well,  730 

And  for  this  siiigldesson  in  return, 

I  will  present  theevith  a  hutch  of  flour. 
Soc.    See  there  again  ;  lis  hutch  is  feminine, 

Which  thou  call'stnale. 
Str.  How  have  I  so? 

Soc.  'Tis  true. 

Just  like  Cleonymi. 

1  Strepsiades  here  betrays  hisgnorant  rusticity  by  reckoning  the  fowl  among 
quadrupeds.     Socrates,  however,    Bergler  remarks,  does  not  repreheiid  this  blun- 
der, but  the  slighter  one  of  calliuboth  male  and  female  by  the  same  term,  a\tK- 
rpvova.     It  is  not  easy  to  presee  this  equivoque  in  an  English  version  ;  which 
indeed   appears  but   pointless,  aaksKropig,  aKmrpvaiva,  denote  a  hen.      M"' 
Le  Fevre  employs  the  French  wd  merle,  which  admits  of  merliise,  in 
nine.    Reizius'  conjecture,  approd  by  Herman,  is  very  ingenious,  <.'»  "^• 
17  a\iKTpv(l)v,  thus  making  Soc  a?  distinguish  the  genders  by  tl 
feminine  articles — a  distinction  vach  is  lost  by  the  common  ^- 
KaXtKTprnov — see  afterwards,  v.  3,  922. 
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■o  Str.  -ut  tell  me  how. 

Soc.    To  thee,  a  flour  hutch  nd  Cleonymus 

Are  both  alike. 
Str.  Nay,  ut  Cleonymus 

^  Had  no  hutch,  friend  ;  e  kneaded  in  a  mortar. 

Yet  how  must  I  hereaftr  call  it  ? 
Soc.  How  ?  740 

Why  make  it  feminine,  ke  Sostrate. 
^  Str.   Tlie  flour-hutch  feminir? 

Soc.  If  you  speak  rightly. 

Str.   Then  'twill  be  Cardopc  Jleonyme '. 
Soc.    Of  names  however,  it  baoves  thee  learn 
't>  What  are  the  masculinewhat  feminine. 

f  Str.   But  well  I  know  the  femiines. 

Soc.  Then  tell  them. 

Str.   Cleitagora,  Philinna,  an  Lucilla  : 
^  Demetria,  too. 

Soc.  What  ames  are  masculine  ? 

Str.   Myriads,  Philoxenus,  Mlesias, 
Amynias, 
^  Soc.  Fool !  these  as  not  names  of  men.  7o0 

I  Str.   Not  names  of  men  ? 

'  Soc.  ^^ '  surely ;  if  you  were 

To  meet  Amynias,  how  x)uld  you  salute  him  ? 
^  Str.   How  ?  why  even  thus — tme  hither  my  Amynias. 

Soc.    But  then  you  make  Amyias  feminine. 
Str.    And  why  not,  since  he  nver  goes  to  battle  ? 

But  wherefore  learn  I  tli,  which  we  all  know? 
V  Soc.    Not  so,  by  Jove ;  but  lielown  here. 

[  Str.  For  what  ? 

Soc.    To  meditate  upon  your  r/n  affairs, 
Str.   Not  here,  I  pray  thee  ;  bt  if  it  must  be, 

Let  me  excogitate  them  o  the  ground.  760 


■■  This  is  a  satirical  reflex  " 

•^  Cleonnus,  whom  our  poet  often  bauitri 

his  cowardice  in  having 
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Soc.    There  is  no  other  way. 

Str.  Ill  fated  me ! 

What  shall  I  suffer  from  the  bugs  to-day ! 
Soc.    See  and  reflect — turning  yourself  around 

On  every  side — and  quickly,  when  you  fall 

Into  perplexity,  let  you'r  mind  leap 

To  other  cogitations ;  and  sweet  slumber, 

That  mental  balm,  be  absent  from  your  eyes. 
Str.  Alas !  alas  ! 

Soc.  What  troubles  thee?  what  ails? 

Str.   Wretch  that  I  am,  I  perish ;  from  the  bed 

Creeping,  these  vile  Corinthian  bugs  devour  me  ;     770 

They  bite  my  sides,  pull  my  intestines  out, 

Drink  up  the  fountains  of  vitality. 

And  altogether  kill  me. 
Soc.  Yet  grieve  not 

So  heavily. 
Str.  How,  when  my  wealth  is  gone, 

My  colour  vanished,  life  and  shoe  consum'd ; 

And  in  addition  to  these  woes,  when  I 

Beguile  a  watch  with  song,  myself  almost 

Become  a  thing  worn  out  ? 
Soc.  What  is't  you  do  ? 

Do  you  not  meditate? 
Str.  I?  yes,  by  Neptune. 

Soc.    And  what  has  been  the  subject  of  your  thoughts?  780 
Str.  What  part  the  fleas  will  leave  me  of  myself. 
Soc.    A  plague  upon  thee,  wretch  ! 
Str.  Nay,  but  my  friend, 

I  am  destroyed  already. 
Soc.  Be  not  faint 

Of  soul,  but  cover  thyself  round,  for  thou 

Must  find  a  fraudulent  and  varied  wit. 
Str.   Ah  me !  who  will  a  lamb's-wool  garment  throw 

Around  my  limbs,  to  ward  these  vermin  off? 
Soc.    Come  now,  I  first  will  see  what  he's  about. 

Sleep'st  thou  ? 
Str.  No,  by  Apollo. 

Soc.  Hast  thou  ought  ? 
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Str.  By  Jove,  not  I,  indeed. 

Soc.  Nothing  at  all  ?  790 

Str.  Nothing  but  what  I  bear  in  my  right  hand. 

Soc.    Wilt  thou  not  wrap  up  quickly  and  reflect  ? 

Str.  On  what?  do  tell  me  Socrates,  I  pray. 

Soc.   Declare  to  me  first  what  thou  would'st  discover. 

Str.  Myriads  of  times  my  wishes  thou  hast  heard. 

That  I  to  none  may  render  what  I  owe. 
Soc.  Go  to,  be  cover'd  ;  keeping  in  awhile 

Your  subtle  cogitations,  meditate. 

And  with  right  judgment  the  affair  divide. 
Str.  Ah  !  wretched  me. 
Soc.  Be  silent,  and  if  aught  800 

Of  doubts  disturb  thy  thoughts,  dismiss  them  straight, 

And  having  barr'd  them  from  thy  mind,  again 

Revolve  thy  meditations. 
Str.  O  most  dear 

Sweet  Socratidion ! 
Soc.  What  is't,  old  man  ? 

Str.  I  have  a  trick  shall  cheat  the  usurers. 
Soc.   Exhibit  the  device. 
Str.  First  tell  me — 

Soc.  What  ? 

Str.  If  hiring  a  Thessalian  sorceress, 

I  should  by  night  bring  down  the  moon,  and  then  % 

Enclos'd  within  a  box  round  as  a  mirror, 

Should  keep  her  thus — 
Soc.  What  would  this  profit  thee? 

Str.  What?     If  the  moon  were  never  more  to  rise,         811 

*  The  magical  Thessalian  spells  by  which  this  was  to  be  done,  in  order  to  suit 
the  necessities  of  Strepsiades,  are  those  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Pharmac.  69.) — 

Carmina  vel  coelo  possunt  deducere  Lunam. 
This  notable  device,  by  which  he  proposes  to  free  himself  from  the  necessity  of 
discharging  the  monthly  interest  to  his  creditors,  is  by  another  to  be  accomplished 
by  means  of  the  va\oi>  (crystallum,  or  lapis  specularis),  the  nature  and  use  of 
which  were  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  ancients.  Schneider,  in  his  lexicon, 
shows  from  the  description  of  Pliny  and  Theophrastus,  that  it  was  this  stone,  and 
not  the  dioptic  instrument  called  the  Brunglas,  or  burning  glass,  which  Strepsiades 
here  proposes  to  employ  in  his  purpose  of  obliterating  the  fine  which  Socrates 
imagines  him  to  have  incurred. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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I  should  not  pay  the  interest. 
See.  Wherefore  not? 

Str.  Because  the  money  by  the  month  is  borrow'd. 
See.   Well,  I  will  now  propose  another  doubt. 

If  you  were  mulcted  of  five  talents,  how, 

Tell  me,  would  you  obliterate  the  fine  ? 
Str.  The  means  I  know  not,  but  they  must  be  sought. 
Soc.    Turn  not  thy  thoughts  for  ever  on  thyself, 

But  let  the  free  mind  loose  into  the  air, 

Like  beetle  with  it's  thread-encircled  foot'.  820 

Str.  I  have  discovered  a  most  certain  way 

To  clear  the  fine,  as  you  shall  own  to  me. 
Soc.   And  what  is  that  ? 
Str.  Hast  thou  e'er  chanc'd  to  see 

Among  the  druggists'  stores,  that  beauteous  stone 

Transparent,  which  is  us'd  for  kindling  flame? 
Soc.  Crystal,  you  mean. 
Str.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  what  of  that  ? 

Str.  Soon  as  the  scribe  should  register  the  sum, 

Standing  afar  off  thus,  towards  the  sun, 

I  would  efface  the  letters  of  my  fine, 
Soc.   Spoke  wisely,  by  the  graces  ! 
Str.  How  I  joy  830 

To  have  raz'd  out  my  forfeit  of  five  talents  ! 
Soc.   Come  now,  and  take  this  quickly. 
Str.  What  is  it? 

Soc.   The  method  how,  in  lack  of  witnesses, 

Thou  may'st  rebut  thine  adversaries'  charge. 

And  fly  from  judgment. 
Str.  'Tis  most  light  and  easy. 

Soc.   Declare  it  then. 
Str.  I  will — that  day  whereon 


'  \xv6dtrov  uicnrtp  fii]\o\6v9r]v  rov  noSog.  A  simile  taken  from  the  sport  of 
boys  whirling  chafers  on  threads  fastened  to  their  legs.  (Schol.)  Madame  Dacier 
supposes  that  Aristophanes  makes  a  further  allusion  to  the  opinion  of  Socrates  that 
the  soul  of  man  is  winged.  Schutz,  however,  derides  this  idea,  but,  as  appears  to 
me,  on  insufficient  grounds  j  nor  can  I  perceive  any  thing  ridiculous  in  such  an 
allusion. 
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The  trial  is  appointed,  ere  my  cause 

Be  summon'd  into  court,  I  will  run  out 

And  hang  myself. 
Soc.  Thou  prat'st  of  nothing. 

Str.  I? 

Nay,  by  the  gods  'tis  sense — for  who  would  bring   840 

An  action  'gainst  the  dead  ? 
Soc.  Thou  triflest ;  go, 

I  will  not  teach  thee  more. 
Str.  But  wherefore  not? 

I  pray  thee  by  the  gods,  O  Socrates. 
Soc.    Whate'er  thou  learnest,  thou  wilt  straight  forget. 

Now  tell  me  what  thou  learnedst  first  of  all. 
Str.  Let  me  consider,  what  was  first?  what  first? 

What  was  that  thing  wherein  we  knead  the  dough  ? 

Ah  me !  what  was  it  ? 
Soc.  Hence  with  you  to  the  crows, 

Thou  most  forgetful  and  absurd  old  man ! 
Str.  Ah  me,  ill  fated!  what  shall  I  endure?  850 

Not  having  learn'd  to  wag  my  tongue,  I'm  lost ; 

But,  oh !  ye  Clouds,  some  useful  counsel  give. 
Cho.  The  counsel  that  we  give,  old  man,  is  this — 

If  thou  hast  any  son  brought  up  at  home, 

Send  him,  that  he  may  learn  instead  of  thee. 
Str.  I  have  indeed  a  son,  beauteous  and  good. 

But  he  will  not  be  taught — what  shall  I  do  ? 
Cho.  And  thou  permittest  this  ? 
Str.  He  bears  a  form 

Handsome  and  vigorous,  sprung  from  the  race 

Of  the  high  born  Cassyra;  but  Til  bring  him.  860 

Though,  if  against  his  will,  I  have  no  means 

To  drag  him  from  the  house ;  but  go  within. 

And  wait  a  little  time  for  my  return.  [to  Socrates. 

Cho.  See'st  thou  thro'  us  alone  of  all  the  gods " 

What  numerous  benefits  thou  wilt  possess  ? 

"  It  seems  impossible  not  to  agree  with  the  same  learned  lady,  mentioned  in  the 
last  note,  in  supposing  these  words  of  the  Chorus  addressed  to  Strepsiades  ;  although 
Wiland  contends  that  he  is  absent  from  the  stage,  and  that  the  Chorus  addresses 

Socrates. 

H  2 
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So  ready  as  lie  is  to  do  whate'er 

Thou  may'st  require — then,  knowing  on  thy  part 

The  man's  intentions,  struck  by  thee  and  wrapt 

In  plain  desire  to  serve  thee,  seize  the  boon 

With  all  thy  might,  for  favours  such  as  these  870 

Are  wont  too  soon  to  turn  themselves  elsewhere. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides. 

Str.  No  longer,  by  the  Clouds,  shalt  thou  stay  here. 

But  go,  on  Megacles'  high  columns  feed ". 
Phid.  Unhappy  father  !  what  disturbs  you  thus  ? 

You're  not  right  minded,  by  Olympian  Jove. 
Str.  Olympian  Jove! — now  listen  to  his  folly. 

At  such  an  age  to  think  there  is  a  Jove ! 
Phid.  But  wherefore  laugh  at  this  ? 
Str.  To  find  thou  hast 

Such  childish  and  old-fashion'd  notions. 

Come  near,  however,  that  thou  may'st  know  more ;  880 

I'll  tell  thee  that  shall  make  a  man  of  thee. 

But  to  none  other  must  thou  teach  the  same. 
Phid.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Str.  Thou  swearest  now,  by  Jove. 

Phid.  I  do. 
Str.  Thou  see'st  how  good  it  is  to  learn. 

There  is  no  Jove,  Phidippides. 
Phid.  Who  then  ? 

Str.  a  whirlwind  reigns,  having  driven  him,  Jove,  away. 
Phid.  Ah !  how  you  trifle ! 
Str.  Be  assur'd  'tis  so. 

Phid.  Who  says  it? 
Str.  Socrates,  the  Melian, 

And  Chserephon,  who  counts  the  steps  of  fleas. 
Phid,  And  art  thou  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  folly,  890 

As  to  believe  these  atrabilious  men  ? 

X  Tovg  MiyuKXiovs  Kiovag.  Strepsiades  here  enjoins  his  son  to  seek  his  sub- 
sistence in  the  house  of  Megacles,  which  retained  its  outward  magnificence  while 
the  owner  was  reduced  to  such  poverty  that  its  inmates  would  find  nothing  but  the 
columns  to  feed  on. 
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Str.  Speak  fair,  and  say  not  aught  disparaging 
Against  this  prudent  and  enhghten'd  sect, 
Whose  sparing  temper  suffers  none  to  shave. 
None  to  perfume,  or  in  the  bath  to  wash. 
While  thou,  my  substance,  wastest  as  if  I 
Were  dead — but  straightway  go  and  learn  for  me. 

PniD.But  what  that's  useful  can  one  learn  from  them? 

Str.  Say'st  thou  ?  whate'er  'mongst  men  is  counted  wise, 

And  thou  shalt  know  how  rude  and  dull  thou  art.  900 
But  tarry  a  brief  moment  here  for  me.  [Exit. 

Phid,  Ah  me  !  what  shall  I  do  ?  my  father's  mad. 
Shall  I  take  out  a  writ  of  lunacy, 
Or  shall  I  tell  it  to  the  coffin  makers? 

Re-enter  Strepsiades  ivith  a  cock  and  hen. 

Str.  Come,  let  me  know  what  call'st  thou  this  ?  tell  me. 

Phid.  Alectryon. 

Str.  'Tis  well ;  and  what  is  this  ? 

Phid.  Alectryon. 

Str.  What,  both  the  same?  thou  art 

Ridiculous — describe  them  thus  no  more  ; 
But  one  alectryaena  call,  and  this 
Alectora. 

Phid.  Alectryeena?  say  910 

Wert  thou  instructed  in  this  precious  doctrine 
Going  within  these  earth-born  giants'  cave  ? 

Str.  This,  and  much  more ;  but  all  that  I  have  learn'd, 
Thro'  multitude  of  years,  I  straight  forgot. 

Phid.  And  is't  for  this  that  thou  hast  lost  thy  cloak  ? 

Str.  Not  lost  it,  but  bestow'd  on  meditations. 

Phid.  And  whither  are  thy  shoes  gone,  foolish  man  ? 

Str.  Like  Pericles,  I  lost  them  needfully  y. 

But  come  now,  let  us  go — then  if  you  sin, 

'Tis  from  obedience  to  a  father's  will.  920 

For  well  I  know  when  you  were  six  years  old, 

I  bore  your  stammering  speech  ;  and  bought  for  you, 

y  Alluding  to  the  ten  talents  which  Pericles  had  employed  in  corrupting  Plis- 
tonax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  and  king  of  Laceda;mon,  who  had  entered  upon  the 
territory  of  Attica,  and  of  which  he  rendered  no  other  account  to  the  people  than 
by  saying  that  he  had  used  them  when  it  was  necessary.   (See  Plutarch,  in  his 
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With  the  first  Ehan  obohis  I  received, 

A  chariot  at  the  festival  of  Jove. 
Phid.  In  truth,  hereafter  this  will  cause  you  woe. 
Str.  'Tis  well  thou  hast  obey'd  nie.     Socrates, 

Come  hither ;  for  I  bring  you  this  my  son, 

Having  persuaded  him  against  his  will. 

SCENE  n. 
Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  Socrates. 

See.   For  still  he  is  a  childish  simpleton, 

And  to  our  hancrinir  baskets  here  unus'd.  930 

Phid.  Thou  might'st  be  us'd  to  them,  if  thou  wert  hang'd. 
Str.  Hence,  to  the  crows — revilest  thou  the  master? 
Sec.    "  If  thou  wert  hang'd  ?"  how  like  a  fool  he  spoke, 

And  with  lips  tw  isted  into  a  grimace  ! 

How  should  this  man  e'er  learn  t'escape  from  judgment, 

Citation,  or  a  fraudulent  harangue? 

Gain'd  for  a  talent  by  Hyperbolus. 
Str.  Dont  heed,  but  teach  him,  for  he's  sharp  of  wit. 

When  he  was  but  a  boy,  just  of  this  height, 

At  home  he  would  build  houses  and  scoop  ships,     940 

Chariots  of  leather  fabricate,  and  frogs 

From  the  pomegranate  rind,  how  cleverly ! 

Now  those  two  modes  of  reasoning  let  him  learn, 

The  best,  whatever  that  be,  and  the  worst ; 

Which  by  injustice  overcomes  the  right. 

If  not,  by  all  means  teach  him  the  unjust ; 
Soc.    The  reasonings  themselves  shall  be  his  teachers. 
Str.  I  will  depart.     Remember  well  that  he 

Be  qualified  all  justice  to  refute. 

{The  Ode  of  the  Chorus  here  is  wanting.) 

Life  of  Pericles).  The  construction  of  the  two  next  lines  is  aot  very  clear.  I  have 
given  what  appears  to  be  the  obvious  sense  of  the  words  as  they  stand  in  the  text. 
Reizius  proposes  to  read  v.  850  thus — 

«XX'  \di,  j3cici'C  'io}p.iv  <I>EI.'  iiTa  ri;  2.  7(^1  iraTpi : 
J.  Seager  thus — 

da,  r<p  TTUTpi 

7rii96fievog  i%ii,  fxavOave. 
The  Scholiast  and  French  translator  give  the  same  meaning  to  the  passage  that  I 
have  done. 
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SCENE  III. 
Dic^us,  Adikos,  Socrates,  Piiidippides,  Chorus. 

Die.   Come  here,  to  the  spectators  show  thyself^,  950 

Audacious  as  thou  art. 
Adi.  Go  where  thou  wilt  % 

For  over  thee  I'm  certain  to  prevail 

In  argument  before  the  multitude. 
Die.   Thou,  to  prevail?  who  art  thou? 
An.  Argument. 

Die.   The  worst. 
Adi.  But  thee  I  will  o'ercome,  who  sayest 

Thou  art  my  better. 
Die.  By  what  wise  device  ? 

Adi.   Still  finding  new  expedients. 
Die.  Such  as  are 

In  fashion  with  these  fools. 
Adi.  Not  so,  but  wise. 

Die.  I  will  destroy  thee  sadly. 
Adi.  Tell  me  how. 

Die.  By  speaking  justly. 
Adi.  But  I  will  refute  960 

All  this  by  contradiction ;  for  I  say 

There  is  no  justice. 
Die.  None,  dost  say  ? 

Adi.  Whence  is't? 

I  pray  thee  tell  me. 
Die.  With  the  gods  she  dwells. 

Adi.  How  then  if  there  be  justice,  has  not  Jove 

Who  bound  his  father,  perish'd.'' 
Die.  Ah  !  can  vice 

^  In  this  fine  allegorical  dialogue  between  Dicasus  and  Adikos,  or  the  just  and 
unjust  reason,  the  commentators  observe  a  close  resemblance  to  the  colloquy  be- 
tween Viitue  and  Vice  in  The  Choice  of  Hercules,  by  Prodicus.  The  learned  reader 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  struck  by  this. 

"  W  oTToi  xpK^iQ-  -A.  parody  from  the  Telephus  of  Euripides  (Fragm.  iii.  ap. 
Musg.) — 

W  OTTOl  xp'7sfi£,"    OVK  CtTToXoOjUai 
T^e  'EXtv/jg  OVVIKU, 
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Proceed  to  such  a  height?     Give  me  a  bason. 
Adi.  Thou  art  a  silly  and  morose  old  man. 
Die.   And  thou  an  infamous  and  shameless  fellow. 
Adi.   Thou  speakest  roses  to  me. 
Die.  Scurrilous. 

Adi.  Thou  crownest  me  with  lilies. 

Die.  Parricide.  970 

Adi.  Thou  sprinklest  me  with  gold  unwittingly. 
Die.   Not  thus  far,  but  with  lead. 
Adi.  But  this  is  now 

My  ornament. 
Die.  Thou  art  exceeding  bold. 

Adi.  Thou  an  old  dotard. 
Die.  'Tis  thro'  thee  no  youth 

Is  willing  to  frequent  our  school ;  and  soon 

Thou  to  th'  Athenians  shalt  be  known,  and  all 

The  doctrines  which  thou  teachest  to  their  fools. 
Adi.  Thovi'rt  base  and  foul. 
Die.  And  thou  art  in  good  plight, 

Although  thou  wast  a  beggar  formerly. 

Calling  thyself  the  Mysian  Telephus  ^  980 

And  mumbling  Pandeletus'  sentiments 

Out  of  his  wallet. 
Adi.  Oh,  what  wisdom  this  ! 

Die.   Oh  me,  what  folly  ! 

Adi.  Which  thou  hast  recorded  ! 

Die.   And  of  the  state  that  nurtures  thee,  a  plague 

To  all  her  youth. 
Adi.  Thou  canst  not  teach  him  aught, 

Absurd  old  man. 
Die.  If  he  would  but  be  safe. 

Nor  only  practice  his  loquacious  tongue. 


^  With  this  verse  compare  Acharn.  v.  405,  etc.  The  wretched  and  exiled  king 
of  the  Mysians,  as  drawn  by  Euripides,  affords  a  constant  subject  for  the  derision 
and  wit  of  Aristophanes.  Pandeletus,  wliose  name  occurs  in  the  next  line,  was  a 
pettifogging  rhetorician  of  the  time,  a  class  of  men  against  whom  our  author  is 
particularly  fond  of  aiming  his  satirical  shafts;  and  here  he  chiefly  censures  the 
demagogues  who  were  accustomed  to  grow  suddenly  rich  from  a  state  of  poverty, 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  upon  the  administration  of  any  public  office. 
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Adi.   Come  hither,  and  permit  this  man  to  rave. 

Die.   Thou'lt  rue  it,  if  thou  lay  a  hand  on  him. 

Cho.  Cease  from  this  war  of  words,  and  manifest  990 

AVhat  thou  hast  taught  the  men  of  former  time ; 
Thou  the  new  discipline,  that  having  heard 
And  judg'd  your  reasonings,  he  may  make  his  choice. 

Die.  'Tis  what  I  wish  to  do, 

Adi.  And  so  do  I. 

Cho.  But  come,  which  shall  speak  first. 

Adi.  To  him,  I  grant  it, 

Then  with  new  arguments  and  rhetoric, 
From  his  own  words  like  arrows  will  I  pierce  him. 
And  in  conclusion,  should  he  mutter,  stung 
O'er  his  whole  face  and  eyes  as  if  by  hornets. 
Beneath  my  reasons  shall  he  fall  destroy'd.  1000 

Cho.  Now,  trusting  to  your  dexterous  arguments 
To  meditations  and  sententious  cares. 
Show  which  shall  prove  the  better  reasoner. 
For  now  all  wisdom  on  the  hazard  lies, 
On  which,  my  friends,  in  earnest  contest  join. 
But  thou,  whose  virtuous  manners  crown'd  our  sires, 
Declare  thy  nature  with  delighted  voice. 

Die.   I  therefore  the  old  discipline  will  tell, 

When  by  strict  truth  and  temperance  I  flourished. 

First,  no  child's  muttering  voice  was  to  be  heard;  1010 

Then  orderly  along  the  public  streets 

In  naked  crowds  from  the  same  village  drawn. 

They  sought,  though  fast  as  meal  the  snow  might  fall, 

The  music  master's  door — who  taught  them  straight. 

At  modest  intervals  dispos'd,  to  sing 

A  hymn,  in  awful  Pallas'  praise  compos'd, 

Who  hurls  down  cities,  or  some  foreign  strain, 

Expanding  all  the  stores  of  harmony 

Deliver'd  by  our  fathers  ;  but  if  one 

Of  them  play  the  buffoon,  or  trill  a  song  1020 

In  fanciful  divisions,  such  as  they^ 

<=  This  line  (957  of  the  original)  was  restored  to  its  proper  place  by  Valckenaer 
from  Suidas  (in  ;)^£o^«ii').  The  allusion  is  to  Democritus  of  Chios,  and  Theoxeni- 
des  of  Siphnos,  who  adorned  their  poems  with  new  and  softer  measures  than  were 


* 
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Of  Chios,  or  of  Siphnos,  used  to  chaunt ; 
Or  Phrynis'  airs  scarce  moulded  into  tune, 
Beaten  with  many  stripes,  he  was  exil'd 
For  ruining  the  Muses — 

'Twas  befitting'^, 
When  in  the  wrestling  master's  house  they  sat, 
That  the  assembled  youths  should  veil  their  thigh, 

And  nought  unseemly  show  to  those  without. 

*****  * 

*  *  1030 

*  .       * 

*  * 

*  * 

Nor  might  they  sup  upon  a  radish  head. 
Nor  snatch  the  dill  and  parsley  from  their  elders, 
Nor  feed  on  fish,  or  laugh  indecently. 
Nor  sit  with  legs  upon  each  other  cross'd. 
Adi.   These  are  old  tales  and  full  of  grasshoppers*, 
Dipolians,  and  Caecidas,  and  Bouphonians. 

in  use  before.  Harks  however  imagines  that  it  is  a  fragment  of  some  lost  comedy 
of  Aristophanes,  as  its  insertion  in  this  place  rather  impedes  than  expedites  the 
construction.  Phrynis,  mentioned  in  the  next  verse,  was  an  effeminate  Mitylenaeaa 
harper,  the  pupil  of  Aristoclides. 

<•  The  ancient  Athenian  legislators,  Draco  and  Solon,  created  a  public  censor 
morum,  called  ffiixppoi'iarijg,  whose  chief  duty  appears  to  have  consisted  in  super- 
intending the  manners  of  the  youths  who  frequented  the  gymnasium  and  wrestling- 
master's  school.  Photius,  in  his  lexicon,  says  that  this  officer  received  a  drachma 
per  diem  for  the  discharge  of  this  important  office.  This  passage,  containing  so  re- 
markable an  account  of  the  manners  of  the  old  Athenians,  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  our  poet's  favourable  sense  and  love  of  youthful  purity  and  good  breed- 
ing. See  also  the  finely  ironical  speech  of  Peisthetasrus  to  i'ereus  under  the  name 
and  figure  of  Epops — (Birds,  139,  et  sqq.) 

«  In  illustration  of  this  and  the  next  line,  we  may  remark,  that  the  Athenians,  a 
short  time  before  the  age  of  Thucydides,  had  discontinued  the  ancient  custom  of 
fastening  the  hair  gathered  upon  the  top  of  the  head  with  a  golden  grasshopper* 
(See  the  Knights,  1328,  oS'  tKeivog  bpq.v  TiTTiyo(p6poc,  apxaiii)  (Txriixan  Xa/i7rp6c.) 
The  Diipolia  were  feasts  of  Jupiter,  celebrated  from  the  very  ancient  times  by  the 
Athenians,  who  passed  a  law  forbidding  the  slaughter  of  oxen,  on  account  of  their 
great  use  in  agriculture.  But  in  the  reign  of  Erectheus  a  certain  Baulon  or  Thau- 
Ion  (for  the  name  is  written  differently  by  the  Scholiast  and  Suidas),  slew  an  ox 
at  the  Diipolia,  which  custom  was  afterwards  continued  on  one  day  of  this  feast, 
thence  called  Bov(p6i>ia.  Caecides,  or  Cycedes,  was  an  old  Dithyrambic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Cratinus  iu  his  comedy  of  Panoptic. 
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Die.  'Twas  thus  however  that  my  discipline  1040 

Nurtured  the  men  who  fought  at  Marathon. 
But  tliou  straight  teachest  them  to  wrap  their  limbs 
In  garments,  so  that  I  could  hang  myself 
When  one  in  the  Panathenaic  dance, 
With  buckler  held  before  his  limbs,  neglects 
Tritogeneian  Pallas.     Then,  O  youth, 
Trusting  in  me,  the  better  reason  chuse, 
So  wilt  thou  learn  to  hate  the  forum,  keep 
From  bagnios,  be  asham'd  of  what  is  base. 
And  burn  indignant  at  the  scoffer's  jest.  1050 

Rise  from  the  seat  to  thy  approaching  elders  ^, 
Commit  no  foolish  action  towards  thy  parents, 
Nor  any  baseness,  for  thy  life  must  show 
The  perfect  image  of  fair  Modesty. 
Nor  rush  into  a  dancing  damsel's  house ; 
Lest  gaping  with  delight  upon  the  scene. 
Struck  by  the  harlot's  apple,  thy  fair  fame 
Be  ruined  by  the  blow ;  nor  contradict 
Your  sire  in  aught ;  nor  calling  him  in  jest, 
lapetus,  record  what  ills  affect  1060 

That  reverend  age  by  which  thy  youth  was  bred. 

Adi.  By  Bacchus,  lad,  if  thou  give  heed  to  him, 
Thou'rt  like  the  children  of  Hippocrates, 
And  all  the  world  will  designate  thee  fool. 

Die.   Not  so;  but  beauteous  and  flourishing, 

Thou'lt  shine  renowned  in  the  gymnasium. 

Not  idly  prating  at  the  bar,  like  those 

Who  loiter  there  at  present ;  neither  dragg'd 

To  litigate  some  cause  of  trifling  worth. 

But  going  down  to  the  Academy,  1070 

Beneath  the  sacred  olives  shalt  thou  run ; 

Thy  crown  a  white  reed,  with  some  wise  companion, 

Smelling  of  bind-weed  and  leaf-shedding  poplar, 

f  The  ancients  had  so  high  a  sense  of  subordination  to  superiors,   that  they 

regarded  it  as  a  high  crime  for  a  youth  to  remain  seated  in  the  presence  of  his 

elders — 

Credebant  hoc  grande  nefas  et  morte  piandura, 

Si  juvenis  vetulo  non  assurre.xerat,  et  si 

Barbato  cuicunque  puer. — (Juv.  xiii.  54.) 
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Sweetly  disporting.     In  pernicious  follies 

The  woman  takes  delight,  while  thou,  O  youth, 

Art  but  a  silly  trifler — for  consider, 

Of  modesty  what  are  the  mighty  fruits, 

To  compensate  for  joys  resign'd,  boys,  Avomen, 

Wine    on    the   pavement   dash'd,   meats,   drinks,   and 

laughter ' ; 
And  if  depriv'd  of  these,  what  have  you  left  1 140 

Worth  living  for? — but  let  that  pass — I  come 
To  the  necessities  of  nature.     Thou 
Hast  sinn'd,  hast  lov'd,  hast  wanton'd,  and  art  taken. 
Thou'rt  lost,  from  inability  to  plead. 
But  if  thou  wilt  be  my  companion,  use 
Thy  native  powers,  leap,  laugh,  think  nothing  base ; 
For  if  by  chance  thou'rt  taken  in  the  act. 
Even  to  the  husband's  face  deny  the  sin, 
And  lay  the  blame  on  Jove ;  for  he  has  yielded 
To  the  superior  force  of  love  and  women.  1150 

Can  mortals  then  excel  the  gods  in  might  ? 

Die.  But  if  he  yield  to  thy  suggestion, 

And  with  a  radish  afterwards  be  plied, 
Will  he  have  any  argument  whereby 
He  may  escape  the  name  of  catamite  ? 

Adi,  And  if  he  can't — why  what's  the  harm  of  that? 

Die.   What  greater  ill  can  he  endure  than  this  ? 

Adi.   What  wilt  thou  say,  if  you're  by  me  subdued  ? 

Die.   I'll  hold  my  tongue — what  else  ? 

Adi.  Come,  tell  me  then, 

From  what  class  spring  the  orators  ? 

Die.  From  those — 

The  catamites. 

Adi.  I  think  so  too.     Agafn,  1161 

From  whom  the  tragic  poets  ? 

Die.  From  the  same. 

Adi.  Thou  speakest  truth — and  whence  the  magistrates  ? 

Die.   From  the  same  class. 

Adi.  And  art  thou  conscious 

'  K0TTa(3wv.    See  note  on  the  Peace,  v.  1012. 
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Thou  prat'st  of  nothing  ?    Now  of  these  spectators. 

Consider  who  compose  the  greater  part. 
Die.  I  do. 

Adi.  And  what  dost  see  ? 

Die.  By  all  the  gods, 

The  greater  part  of  these  are  catamites. 

This  man  I  know  full  well,  and  him,  and  him 

With  the  luxuriant  hair. 
Adi.  What  then  wilt  say  ?     1170 

Die.   We  are  subdued — O  crew  of  infamy 

Receive  my  cloak,  for  I  with  you  take  refuge. 

Enter  Socrates  and  Strepsiades. 
See.   Is  it  your  pleasure  now  to  take  away 

Your  son,  or  that  I  teach  him  how  to  speak  ? 
Str.  Teach  and  chastise  him,  and  remember  that 

It  is  your  part  to  give  him  a  sharp  tongue, 

Prepar'd  upon  one  cheek  for  paltry  suits. 

And  the  other  for  more  grave  affairs. 
See.  Have  thou  no  care,  and  thou  shalt  have  him  back 

A  dexterous  sophist. 
Phid.  Pale,  forsooth,  and  wretched. 

Soe.  Now  in — 
Phid.  I  think  thou  wilt  repent  of  this.  1181 

Chorus. 

We  wish  to  tell  our  judges  what  they'll  gain 

If  they  will  aid  this  Chorus  as  they  ought. 

For  first,  when  in  the  spring  you  would  renew 

Your  fields,  on  them  we'll  pour  the  earliest  rain, 

On  others  after.     Then  your  teeming  vines 

We  will  protect,  that  neither  drought  oppress, 

Nor  too  much  moisture  weigh  them  down — but  should 

A  mortal  being  slight  us  goddesses, 

Let  him  apply  his  mind,  and  hear  what  ills  1190 

He  shall  endure  from  us, — receiving  not 

Or  wine  or  other  produce  from  the  land, 

For  when  the  olives  and  the  vines  burst  forth. 

They  shall  be  cut  off— wdth  such  shngs  will  we 
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Batter  them  down;  and  if  we  see  him  roofing, 

His  tiles  with  our  round  hailstones  will  we  break ; 

If  he  or  any  of  his  kindred  marry, 

The  whole  night  will  we  rain — so  that  perchance 

To  Egypt  shall  he  wish  himself  convey'd  ^, 

As  a  safe  refuge  from  his  evil  judgment.  1200 

ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Strepsiades  enters^  reckoning  the  days. 

Str.  The  fifth,  the  fourth,  the  third,  and  after  this ' 
The  second  ;  then,  which  most  of  all  the  days 
I  dread,  detest,  and  do  abominate, 
The  first  day,  and  the  new  moon  next  succeeds. 
For  each  one  in  whose  debt  I  chance  to  be. 
Pledges  himself  to  work  my  utter  ruin, 
When  my  demands  are  moderate  and  just. — 
*'  Now  take  not  this,  my  friend — allow  me  time 
To  pay  the  other,  and  remit  the  third." 
But  they  declare  they  will  not  thus  be  paid,  1210 

Rating  me  for  a  swindler  and  a  cheat, 
And  threaten  me  with  judgment.     Let  them  try, 
For  this  is  but  of  small  concern  to  me, 

''  Because,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients,  it  never  rained  in  Egypt,  the 
necessary  moisture  being  supplied  by  the  copious  streams  of  the  Nile.  See  Eu- 
ripides, Helen,  i.  3. — 

Nfi'Xov  filv  a'iSe  KciXXiwapOtvoi  poat,  k.  r.  \. 
See  likewise  ^schylus  (P.  V.  v.  810.  850.) 

'  In  this  very  humorous  scene  Strepsiades  enters  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  sack 
full  of  meal,  and  seeks  the  school  of  Socrates,  intending  to  present  the  philosopher 
with  the  sack,  and  comes  upon  the  stage  expressing  in  soliloquy  the  solicitude  of 
his  mind  as  the  waning  moon  reminds  him  of  the  necessity  of  paying  the  interest 
upon  his  borrowed  money.  The  Scholiast  reminds  the  reader  that  the  days  are  to 
be  reckoned,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  the  month  ;  so  that  by  Trifi-nri], 
Ttrpag,  Tpiri],  £tvTepa,  are  to  be  understood  the  26,  27,  28,  29,  and  then  the 
most  hateful  of  all,  the  30th,  because  that  was  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest ;  and  the  new  moon  was  called  hn]  n  Kcii  via,  because,  as  the 
Scholiast  says,  the  moon  ended  and  begun  again  on  that  day.  The  expression  in 
V.  1120,  QuQ  fj,oi  irpvTavei',  translated  above  (v.  1206)  "pledges  himself,"  is,  as 
Hales  observes,  equivalent  to  the  Roman  phrase,  Sacramento  cu7n  aliquo  contendere, 
in  jus  vocare  aliquem,  dicam  alicui  dicere.     See  below,  v.  1325-6, 
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If  to  speak  well  Phidippides  be  taught. 
Soon  shall  I  know,  by  knocking  at  the  door 
Of  the  philosopher — boy,  here,  boy,  boy, — 

Socrates,  entering. 

Soc.  Health  to  Strepsiades  ! 

Str.  The  same  to  thee  ; 

But  first  receive  this  sack — for  it  is  right 
To  show  some  mark  of  reverence  to  the  master. 
And  tell  me  if  my  son,  whom  thou  of  late  1220 

Carriedst  within,  hath  learn'd  to  argue  yet  ? 

Soc.  He  hath. 

Str.  O  royal  trick !  ™ 

Soc.  So  that  thou  may'st 

Escape  whatever  process  thou  desirest. 

Str.  Tho'  witnesses  were  present  when  I  borrow'd  ? 

Soc.   Much  more  ;  altho'  a  thousand  had  been  by. 

Str.  I  will  cry  out  then  with  a  loud-ton'd  voice. 
Alas  !  go  weep,  O  usurers,  yourselves, 
Your  principal,  and  compound  interest ; 
For  henceforth  never  shall  you  work  me  ill. 
Since  I  have  such  a  son  brought  up  at  home,         1230 
Illustrious  with  his  two-edg'd  tongue — my  stay, 
The  saviour  of  my  house,  and  my  foes'  ruin ; 
Who  frees  his  father  from  his  mighty  ills. 
Run  in  and  call  him  to  me — here,  my  boy. 
Come  from  the  house,  and  hear  thy  father's  voice. 

Enter  Phidippides. 

Soc.  Here  is  the  man  himself. 

Str.  O,  my  dear  son ! 

Soc.  Take  him,  and  go  thy  way.  \_Exit  Socrates. 

Str.  Oh  ho,  my  son  ; 

How  I  rejoice  to  see  thee  of  this  hue ! 
Which  first  declares  thee  ready  to  deny 
And  contradict  the  debt — that  native  grace  1240 

™  di  ■Kan^aaiXii  'AirawXr],  This  is  the  reading  of  the  MS.  Lugd.,  by  whicli 
the  trick  is  humorously  personified.  Reiske  proposes  Trai^oX/j,  corn/j)f or  ()/ yon (/i. 
Suidas  has  TraioXay,  which  Bentley  compares  with  v.  720-1  : 


VOVQ  aTT0fJTlp1]TlKl>Q 


KuiraioXrjIi' 
VOL.  I. 
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Without  disguise  shines  in  thee — What  say'st  thou  ? 

Full  well  I  know  th'  unjust  and  evil  doer 

Would  seem  to  be  the  injur'd — on  thy  face 

Appeal's  the  Attic  look — now  therefore  save, 

Since  thou  hast  ruin'd  me. 
Phi.  What  fearest  thou? 

Str.  The  old  day,  and  the  new. 

Phi.  What  day  is  that  ? 

Str.  'Tis  when  they  threaten  to  lay  doAvn  the  pledge 

In  court  against  me. 
Phi.  Plague  on  the. deposits! 

For  one  day  never  can  be  two. 
Str.  It  cannot  ? 

Phi.   How  should  it  be  ?  unless  indeed  at  once  1250 

A  woman  could  be  made  both  old  and  young. 
Str.  Yet  so  it  is  decreed. 
Phi.  But  then,  I  think. 

They  know  not  rightly  what  the  law  imports. 
Str.  And  what  imports  it  ? 
Phi.  That  old  Solon  was 

Kindly  intention'd  towards  the  populace. 
Str.  But  this  is  nothing  to  the  old  and  new  day. 
Phi.  He  therefore  fix'd  the  summons  for  two  days. 

That  the  new  moon  might  see  the  pledges  given. 
Str.  Why  then  the  old  one  add  ? 
Phi.  O  simpleton ! 

That  the  defendants,  when  they  came  to  judgment. 

Might,  by  a  willing  composition,  end  1261 

Their  strife — if  not,  they  were  from  earliest  dawn 

On  the  new  moon  tormented  by  the  suit. 
Str.  Then  wherefore  do  not  the  authorities 

Receive  deposits  when  the  moon  is  full  ? 

But  on  the  last  and  first  ? 
Phi.  To  me  they  seem 

To  act  like  gluttons,  that  they  may  devour" 

Quickly  as  possible,  the  money  pledg'd. 

By  one  day  they  anticipate  the  sum. 

"  ovep  01  TrpoTivOai — literally  to  do  us  lickfeasts.     Gloss.  7rpoTiv6t)£  6  Xixvog. 
'Sai/j.apyos'  in  Latin,  prceg%istat07\ 
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Str.   [  To  the  spectators.] 

Ill-fated  men  !  why  sit  you  there  like  blockheads,  1270 

By  whom  our  wisdom  thrives,  mere  numbers,  stones, 

Cattle,  and  heap'd  up  jars! — how  joyfully" 

Should  I  chaunt  out  tli'  encomiastic  hymn 

In  praise  of  this  my  offspring  and  myself! 

"  O  blest  Strepsiades,  how  wise  art  thou. 

And  what  a  son  thou  nourishest!  my  friends. 

And  townsmen  of  my  tribe,  will  call  me  blest, 

Whenever  thy  orations  gain  a  cause." 

But  first  I  wish  to  enter  and  regale  thee. 

SCENE  II. 

Strepsiades,  Phidippides,  Pasias  with  a  witness'^. 

Pas.  [  Jb  thetn]  Then  ought  a  man  to  throw  away  his  goods? 
By  no  means — but  'twere  better  far  to  wear  1281 

A  brow  not  redden'd  with  the  hue  of  shame 
Than  be  embarrass'd — for  my  money's  sake 
When  into  court  I  drag  thee  as  a  witness, 
I  shall  become  my  fellow-tribesman's  foe, 
Yet  I  by  no  means  will  disgrace  my  country. 
Long  as  I  live ;  but  cite  Strepsiades. 

Str.  Who's  this  ? 

Pas.  To  answer  at  the  old  and  new. 

Str.  I  call  you  to  bear  witness  that  he  names 

Two  days  for  my  appearance — what's  your  claim?  1290 

Pas.  For  the  twelve  minae  which  thou  borrowedst 
To  buy  the  spotted  horse. 

Str.  a  horse  ?  d'ye  hear. 

Who  all  know  that  I  hate  the  equestrian  art  ? 

Pas.   And  by  the  gods  thou  swearedst  to  repay  them. 

°  Trpofiar  aWwQ,  dfKpopiig  vevrjUfisvoi.  Instead  of  this  last  word,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Aristophanes  wrote  vivaofikvoi,  flowing  out  xoiih  rottenness :  from  the  verb 
vcno,fluo,  diffluo. 

P  The  creditor,  Pasias,  here  enters  with  his  witness,  to  demand  tlie  money  lent 
to  Strepsiades  ;  who  expels  them  with  violence,  having  first  endeavoured  to  puzzle 
them  with  philosophical  and  grammatical  trifling.  Then  follows  the  choral  ode,  in 
which  the  poet  declares  to  the  audience  his  own  opinion  of  the  pernicious  and  in- 
genious nature  of  the  Socratic  doctrine  ;  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  denouement 
of  this  admirable  comedy. 

I  2 
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Str.  'Twas  so,  by  Jove — for  then  Pliidippides 

Knew  not  of  this  irrefragable  logic. 
Pas.   On  this  ground  think'st  thou  to  deny  the  debt  ? 
Str.  What  other  fruit  can  I  draw  from  the  doctrine  ? 
Pas.   And  will  you  swear  this  by  the  gods,  when  I 

Command  you  to  reply  on  oath  ? 
Str.  What  gods?       1300 

Pas.  Jove,  Hermes,  Neptune. 
Str.  Now,  by  Jupiter, 

I'd  give  three  oboli  if  thou  would'st  swear. 
Pas.    Perdition  take  thee  for  thine  impudence ! 
Str.  'Twere  well  to  rub  this  fellow  o'er  with  salt. 
Pas.  How  thou  deridest  me  ! 

Str.  'Twill  take  six  gallons. 

Pas.    Not  thus  by  the  gi'eat  Jove,  and  all  the  gods, 

Shalt  thou  still  mock  me  with  impunity. 
Str.  I'm  wondrously  delighted  with  your  gods. 

And  Jove,  by  whom  you  swear,  is  to  the  wise 

Only  a  laughing  stock. 
Pas.  For  this,  be  sure,  1310 

Thou  shalt  in  time  to  come  make  full  amends. 

But  tell  me,  yea  or  nay,  wilt  thou  repay 

The  money,  and  dismiss  me  with  thine  answer. 
Str.  Be  quiet  now — for  I  will  straight  reply 

To  your  demands —  [goes  in. 

Pas.  What  think  you  he  will  do  ? 

Wit.  I  think  he  will  repay  it. 
Str.  [re-entering^  Wliere  is  he 

Who  summons  me  to  render  money  back  ? 

Say,  what  is  this  ? 
Pas.  What  is't?  a  kneading  trough. 

Str.  And  is  it  thou  demandest  money  back? 

I  will  not  give  an  obolus  to  him  1320 

Who'er  would  make  a  flour-hutch  masculine  "■. 
Pas.  Thou  wilt  not  give  it  back  ? 
Str.  Not  to  my  knowledge  ; 

1  offTig  KaX'fcreu  Kup^oTTov  T))v  KciploTT^v,  This  quibble,  depending  upon  the 
masculine  and  feminine  termination,  cannot  be  rendered  in  English.  The  French 
translator  says,  "  Un  homme  qui  appelle  une  merlisse  un  merle."    In  v.  1323,  the 
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Will  you  not  therefore  cease,  and  from  the  door 

Straightway  decamp  ? 
Pas.  I  go,  and  be  assur'd 

I  will  forthwith  put  in  security 

To  prosecute ;  as  I'm  alive,  I  will. 
Str.  And  throw  it  all  away,  besides  the  twelve  ;    - 

I  would  not  have  thee  suffer  such  a  loss, 

Tho'  simply  thou  miscall'st  a  kneading  trough. 

Enter  Amunias. 
Amu.  Oh  me !  oh  me ! 
Str.  Ho  there! — who  is't  that  shouts? 

One  of  the  deities  of  Carcinus  "^  ?  1331 

Amu.  What  ? — who  I  am,  desirest  thou  to  know  ? 

A  man  of  hapless  fate — 
Str.  Then  go  thy  way. 

Amu.  O  cruel  deity ! — O  fates  that  dash'd 

My  coursers'  pride,  and  broke  my  chariot  wheels  ! 

O  Pallas,  how  hast  thou  destroy'd  me ! 
Str.  Say, 

What  evil  hath  Tlepolemus  e'er  done  thee  ? 
Amu.  Rally  me  not,  my  friend ;  but  bid  thy  son 

Repay  the  money  that  he  borrowed, 

Especially  in  this  my  time  of  need. 
Str.  What  money's  this  ?  1340 

Amu.  The  same  which  he  has  borrow'd. 

Str.  I  think  indeed  thou  art  in  evil  plight. 
Amu.  In  truth  I  fell  while  urging  on  my  steeds. 
Str.  Why  triflest  thou,  as  if  about  to  fall 

word  airoKiTapyuK^  is  derived  by  the  Scholiast  from  XiVj/,  a  synonym  of  j)  Qhpa; 
or  it  may  be  from  \iav  and  ipyov.  Aristophanes  uses  it  again  in  The  Peace, 
(v.  561.) 

f  Carcinus,  the  tragic  poet,  appears  to  have  introduced  in  some  one  of  his  plays, 
certain  demons  or  gods,  uttering  lamentable  strains.  Hence  our  poet,  when  Amu- 
nias exclaims  in  these  melancholy  tones,  makes  Strepsiades  facetiously  ask  whether 
any  of  the  gods  of  Carcinus  had  spoken  ?  The  poet  Carcinus  was  at  all  times  a 
mark  of  Aristophanes'  ridicule — we  must  therefore  conclude  that  by  the  gods  of 
Carcinus  are  meant  his  tragedy  heroes,  not  his  sons;  although  the  two  lines  be- 
ginning, w  ffK\r]pt  ^(unov,  are  probably  taken  from  the  Licymnius,  a  play  of  Xeno- 
cles,  the  son  of  Carcinus.  Licymnius  was  the  brother  of  Alcraena,  accidentally 
slain  by  Tlepolemus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  (The  story  is  related  by  Homer, 
II.  B.  633,  sqq.;  and  by  Pindar,  01.  vii.  38.) 
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From  thy  right  understanding?* 
Amu.  Is  it  trifling, 

If  I  desire  to  have  my  money  back  ? 
Str.  Thou  canst  not  be  of  sober  mind. 
Pa.  How  so ! 

Str.  To  me  thou  seem'st  like  one  with  shaken  brains. 
Amu.  And  thovi,  by  Mercury,  hke  to  be  summon'd 

Before  the  court,  if  thou  wilt  not  refund.  1350 

Str.  Now  tell  me,  thinkest  thou  whene'er  it  rains 

That  Jove  pours  down  new  streams,  or  that  the  sun 

Draws  the  same  water  up  again  from  earth? 
Anu.  I  neither  know  nor  care  which  way  it  is. 
Str.  How  then  canst  thou  be  worthy  to  receive 

The  money,  void  of  meteoric  lore? 
Amu.  But  pay  at  least  my  money's  interest, 

If  thou  art  scant. 
Str.  What  beast  is  this  same  interest  ? 

Amu.  What  is  it  else,  but  that  each  month  and  day 

Still  grows  the  money  with  the  grov/th  of  time?      1360 
Str.  Thou  sayest  well — what  then?  think'st  thou  the  sea 

Is  more  capacious  now  than  erst  it  was  ? 
Amu.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  but  of  an  equal  bulk. 

For  'tis  not  right  that  it  should  larger  grow. 
Str.   But  when,  O  wretch,  so  many  rivers'  tide 

Flow  towards  those  waves  that  ne'er  become  more  full ; 

Seek'st  thou  to  make  thy  money  more  abundant  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  flee  the  house? — bring  me  the  whip? 
Amu.  I  summon  you  to  witness  this  assault. 
Str.  Hence — wherefore  tarriest?  wilt  thou  not  move,     1370 

O  branded  horse  ? 


*  There  is  an  ambiguity  in  this  line  of  the  original,  which  may  either  be  read 
cltt'  oi'ov,  or  OTTO  vov.  If  we  imagine  Strepsiades  to  use  the  words  in  the  formeT 
sense,  he  uses,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  an 
unskilful  man,  and  alludes  doubtless  to  the  preceding  line  of  Amunias,  which  also 
may  be  taken  in  a  double  sense,  but  which  Strepsiades  understands  literally  of 
being  thrown  out  of  his  chariot — "  cnr'  ovov  KaTmrfawv,"  says  the  French  trans- 
lator with  clear  conciseness,  "  toniber  de  dessus  un  ane,"  and  "  uTrb  7'ov  Kararre- 
owv,  tomber  en  d6mence....ll  est  fort  difficile,"  as  he  truly  adds,  "  de  ne  pas  preter 
a  Tequivoque  en  prononfant  les  mots  air'  bvov  and  airo  vov,"  and  expresses  both 
senses  in  his  translation,  "  fit  sera  tomb6  en  dCmence  de  dessus  quelque  une." 
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Amu.  Is  not  this  violence  ? 

Str.  Wilt  thou  not  stir?  or  must  I  goad  thee  on, 

Prick'd  like  a  chain-drawn  steed  beneath  the  buttock  ? 
Fliest  thou  ?     I  was  about  to  make  thee  move 
On  thine  own  wheels  dragg'd  by  thy  chariot  pair. 

[Exeunt. 
Chorus. 

And  this  it  is  to  love  pernicious  things ; 

For  the  old  man  with  this  desire  possess'd, 

Would  steal  the  money  which  he  borrowed. 

Nor  can  it  be  but  that  the  sophister 

Shall  suddenly  this  day  receive  the  meed  1380 

Of  all  his  evil  machinations. 

For  soon  I  deem  he  will  lament  to  find 

What  erst  he  ask'd,  a  son  whose  eloquence 

Could  plead  'gainst  law  by  contrary  opinions, 

Subduing  all  with  whom  he  might  converse, 

Tho'  what  he  spoke  were  altogether  bad. 

And  now  perchance  he'll  wish  him  to  be  dumb. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Enter  Strepsiades  driven  in  hy  Phidippides. 

Str.  Ho  !  neighbours,  kinsmen,  and  compatriots,  help — 

Give  me  all  aid  against  these  furious  blows. 

Ah  me  !  my  head  and  shoulder — wicked  wretch,    1 390 

Beat'st  thou  thy  father  ? 
Phid.  Even  so. 

Str.  You  see 

He  owns  to  striking  me. 
Phid.  Indeed  I  do. 

Str.  O  execrable  parricide  and  burglar! 
Phid.  Again  abuse  me,  yea,  and  more  than  this — 

For  know  you  not  that  I  love  obloquy  ? 
Str.  Infamous  wretch ! 

Phid.  With  roses  sprinkle  jne. 

Str.  Thou  beat'st  thy  sire. 
Phid.  Yes,  and,  by  Jove,  I'll  prove 
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That  it  was  justly  done. 
Str.  O  thou  most  impious ! 

How  can  it  e'er  be  just  to  beat  a  father  ? 
Phid. I'll  show;  and  will  prevail  in  argument.  1400 

Str.  Wilt  thou  prevail  in  this? 
PiiiD.  Most  easily. 

Choose  which  of  the  two  arguments  thou'lt  have. 
Str.  What  arguments  ? 

PiiiD.  The  better  or  the  worse. 

Str.  By  Jove,  thou  wretch,  I've  taught  thee  to  oppose 

Justice  and  reason,  if  thou  canst  make  out 

That  it  is  right  and  proper  for  a  father 

To  suffer  castigation  from  his  sons. 
Phid. Yes,  and  I  trust  so  clearly  to  convince  thee, 

That  ev'n  thyself  shalt  not  have  aught  to  answer. 
Str.  And  yet  I  fain  would  hear  what  thou  wilt  say,         1410 

Chorus. 
Old  man,  'tis  thy  part  to  provide  the  means 
That  may  subdue  thy  son,  since  he,  unless 
Relying  on  some  other,  had  not  been 
Thus  arrogant ;  but  sure  there  is  some  stay 
Whereon  his  boldness  leans — for  the  man's  pride 
Is  evident ;  but  thou  must  tell  thy  friends 
Whence  first  this  strife  began.     Do  it,  thou  must. 

Str.  How  we  began  this  war  of  obloquy 

I  will  declare. — When  we  were  banqueting, 

As  ye  well  know,  then  first  I  bade  him  take  1420 

The  lyre  and  sing  an  ode  Simonides 

Compos'd  upon  the  Heecing  of  the  ram  *. 

But  straight  he  answer'd,  that  'twas  obsolete  " 

To  harp  and  sing  at  table  like  a  woman 

Grinding  her  roasted  barley. 

Phid.  Should'st  thou  not 


'  Phidippides  had  been  commanded  by  his  father  to  comply  with  the  custom 
established  at  banquets,  to  take  his  lyre  and  sing  a  scolium  of  Simonides  on  the 
Heeced  ram.  According  to  the  Scholiast  the  ode  began  thus,  ini^aO'  o  Kpiog  ovie 
ntiKtui; — now  this  ram,  he  adds,  was  an  ^ginetan  wrestler. 

"  This  answer  of  Phidippides  probably  alludes  to  the  well-known  passage  in 
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Forthwith  be  beat  and  kick'd,  who  bad'st  me  chirp 
As  though  thou  entertainedst  grasshoppers  ? 
Str.  He  said  the  same  forsooth  within  as  now. 
Adding  moreover,  that  Simonides 
Was  but  a  sorry  poet.     Scarce  could  I  1430 

Restrain  myself,  yet  so  I  did  at  first ; 
But  then  I  bade  him  take  a  myrtle  wreath 
And  sing  me  o'er  some  strain  of  ^schylus, 
Then  he  immediately  began—"  'Tis  well, 
I  y^^schylus  the  first  of  poets  deem. 
Yet  full  of  sound,  unpolish'd,  harsh,  bombastic." 
And  how  then,  think  you,  was  my  choler  mov'd  ? 
Yet  with  suppress'd  emotion,  "  Sing  me  now," 
I  said,  "  Some  newer  and  more  sprightly  strain." 
Then  straight  he  sang  one  of  Euripides,  1440 

In  which  (O  Hercules,  avert  the  shame  !) 
A  brother  weds  his  sister  uterine. 
No  longer  1  refrain,  but  straight  attack  him 
With  many  base  reproaches  ;  then  we  fell 
To  wordy  conflict,  as  'twas  like  we  should. 
Then  he  leaps  on  me,  beats  me  to  the  ground. 
And  crushes  me  almost  to  suffocation. 

Phid.  Was  it  not  justly  done  ?  since  thou  wilt  not 
Euripides,  that  best  of  poets,  praise  ? 

Str.  The  best  of  poets,  he !  what  shall  I  call  thee  ?        1450 
But  I  shall  be  again  chastis'd. 

Phid.  By  Jove, 

You  will,  and  justly  too. 

Euripides  (Medea,  193),  so  beautifully  paraphrased  by  Johnson,  aKawvc  ^i  Xsywi', 
KovStv  Ti  aoipovq,  K.  r.  \. — 

The  rites  deriv'd  from  ancient  days. 

With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise. 
Compare  Ovid,  Met.  xii.  155,  sqq. — 

Discubuere  toris  proceres 

Non  illos  citharae,  non  illos  carmina  vocum, 

Longave  multifori  delectat  tibia  buxi. 
The  song  which  he  afterwards  chooses  to  sing  from  this  tragic  poet,  whom  Aris- 
tophanes always  censures  for  the  introduction  of  his  criminal  heroines,  is  taken, 
according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  tragedy  of  .iLolus,  whose  son,  Macareus,  is 
brought  upon  the  stage  in  the  act  of  murdering  his  sister,  Canace. 
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Str.  But  justly,  how  ? 

Since  I,  O  shameless  man,  have  nurtur'd  thee, 
And  from  thine  earliest  lisp  knew  all  thy  thoughts. 
If  thou  said'st  Bryn,  straightway  I  gave  thee  drink — 
And  if  mamma,  I  came  and  brought  thee  bread. 
Preventing  thy  worst  need  by  bearing  thee 
Behind  the  door  myself.     And  now,  although 
I  cry  aloud  my  dire  necessity. 

Thou  wilt  not  deign,  O  wretch!  to  bear  me  forth,  146C 
But  here  I'm  chok'd  with  efforts  to  restrain  me. 

Cho.  The  juniors'  hearts  will  leap  with  eagerness 
To  hear  his  speech,  I  deem.     If  only  he 
Can  justify  such  deeds  by  argument, 
We  will  engage  to  purchase  old  men's  skins 
For  less  than  a  chick  pea.     'Tis  now  thy  part, 
Mover  and  agitator  of  new  doctrines, 
To  seek  some  means  by  which  it  shall  appear, 
That  what  thou  say'st  is  just. 

Phid.  How  sweet  it  is 

With  new  and  proper  subjects  to  converse,  1470 

If  we  can  slight  establish'd  ordinances ! 

When  first  I  turn'd  my  mind  to  horsemanship, 

I  scarce  could  speak  three  words  without  a  blunder. 

But  now,  since  wean'd  by  him  from  these  pursuits, 

Vers'd  in  the  subtleties  of  speech  and  thought, 

I  think  to  prove  it  just  to  beat  a  father. 

Str.  Ride  on,  by  Jove,  since  I  had  better  nourish 

Two  pair  of  chariot  steeds  than  thus  be  maul'd. 

Phid.  I  now  return  to  that  part  of  my  speech 

Whence  you  compell'd  me  to  break  off,  and  first   1480 
This  will  I  ask — Hast  thou  e'er  beaten  me 
While  yet  a  boy  ? 

Str.  Yes,  out  of  care  and  kindness. 

Phid.  Then  tell  me,  is  it  not  full  just  that  I 

Should  beat  thee,  as  a  proof  of  my  good  will  ? 
Why  should  thy  body  be  exempt  from  strokes, 
And  mine  not  so  ?  I  too  am  free  as  thou. 
If  children  weep,  think'st  thou  the  sire  should  not  ? 
But  thou  wilt  say,  this  is  the  lot  of  youth. 
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And  I  will  answer,  old  men  are  twice  boys. 

'Tis  much  more  fitting  they  should  weep  than  youths, 

By  how  much  less  'tis  proper  that  they  err.  1491 

Str.  But  it  is  nowhere  by  the  law  decreed 

That  any  father  should  endure  such  treatment. 
Phid.  Was  not  the  man  who  first  laid  down  this  law. 

And  by  his  eloquence  caus'd  those  of  yore 

To  follow  it,  even  such  as  thou  and  I  ? 

And  wherefore  may  not  I  as  justly  frame 

A  law,  which  shall  in  aftertimes  permit 

Our  sons  to  beat  their  fathers  in  return? 

The  blows  we  got  or  ere  the  law  was  made,  1500 

We  count  for  nothing,  and  allow  ourselves 

To  have  been  beaten  with  impunity. 

Survey  the  cocks,  and  other  animals. 

How  on  their  fathers  they  revenge  themselves ; 

And  wherein  are  they  different  from  us. 

Save  that  decrees  they  write  not? 
Str.  Why  then,  since 

You  imitate  the  cocks  in  everything. 

Eat  you  not  dung  and  sleep  upon  a  perch  ? 
Phid. 'Tis  not  the  same  thing,  friend,  and  Socrates 

Would  not  esteem  it  right. 
Str.  Then  beat  me  not,      1510 

Or  else  hereafter  thou  wilt  blame  thyself. 
Phid. Why  so? 
Str.  Since  'tis  my  part  to  punish  thee, 

And  thine  to  beat  thy  son  when  he  is  born. 
Phid. But  if  that  never  happens,  must  I  still 

Lament  in  vain,  and  thou  till  death  deride  me  ? 
Str.  To  me,  my  friends,  he  seems  to  speak  what's  just; 

And  thou  in  moderation  should'st  concede. 

For  if  we  act  unwisely,  'tis  but  right 

That  we  should  weep. 
Phid.  Consider  now  besides 

Another  reason. 
Str.  No,  for  I  am  lost.  1520 

PniD.And  then  perchance  thou  wilt  not  take  amiss 

What  thou  hast  suficr'd. 
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Str.  How  is  that?  declare 

In  what  of  all  these  means  canst  thou  assist  me  ? 
Phid.FH  beat  my  mother  as  I've  beaten  thee. 
Str.  What  sayest  thou?    What's  that  thou  say'st?  But  this 

Is  a  still  greater  evil  than  the  other. 
Phid.  But  what,  if  by  the  worser  argument 

I  prove  that  it  is  right  to  beat  a  mother? 
Str.  What  next  ?  if  thou  dost  this,  nought  hinders  thee 

From  hurling  thyself  down  to  the  barathrum  1530 

With  Socrates  and  thy  bad  argument. 

On  your  account,  O  Clouds,  I  suffer  this. 

Who  have  repos'd  my  whole  affairs  on  you. 
Cho.  For  all  these  ills  thou  'rt  alone  to  blame, 

Who  hast  to  evil  courses  turn'd  thyself. 
Str.  But  why  not  advertise  me  then  of  this. 

Instead  of  cheating  an  old  rustic  thus  ? 
Cho.  We  deal  alike  with  all  whom'e'er  we  know 

Smit  with  unlawful  wishes,  till  we  cast  him 

Into  some  evil  plight,  that  he  may  learn  1540 

To  reverence  the  gods. 
Str.  Ah  me  !  ye  Clouds, 

'Tis  terrible,  yet  just — for  'twas  not  right 

To  cheat  my  creditors  of  what  I  borrow'd. 

Now  then,  my  friends,  come  with  me  and  destroy 

That  cursed  Chasrephon  and  Socrates, 

Who  have  deceiv'd  both  thee  and  me  alike. 
Phid.  I  must  not  act  unjustly  towards  my  teachers. 
Str.  Nay,  nay,  revere  paternal  Jupiter. 
Phid. Paternal  Jupiter!  old-fashion'd  fool, 

Is  there  a  Jupiter  ? 
Str.  There  is. 

Phid.  Not  so,  1550 

Since  having  cast  out  Jove,  a  whirlwind  reigns. 
Str.  Not  cast  him  out ;  but  I  imagin'd  this, 

Seeing  the  whirlwind  here.     O  wretched  me, 

To  take  thee,  earthen  image,  for  a  god  " ! 

"  From  this  and  the  preceding  line,  we  are  led  to  imagine,  with  tlie  Sclioliast, 
that  in  the  school  of  Socrates  there  was  placed  an  cartlien  image  {clvoc,  the  name 
of  an  earthen  vessel,  as  well  as  ol  the  k hir lie i ml,  who  has  usurped  the  honours  and 
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PuiD.Keep  this  contemptuous  trifling  to  thyself.  lExii. 

Str.  Alas,  my  folly  ! — how  was  I  possess'd, 
Rejecting  even  the  gods  for  Socrates ! 
But,  O  dear  Mercury,  be  not  enrag'd, 
Nor  quite  confound,  but  have  compassion  on  me. 
Who  have  been  brought  to  madness  by  this  prating. 
Be  thou  my  counsellor,  if  I  should  cite  them  ;         1561 
Or  what  thou  thinkest  right  for  me  to  do, 
Thou  rightly  urgest  not  to  go  to  law, 
But  burn  the  house  as  quick  as  possible 
Where  they  confabulate.     Come  hither  Xanthias, 
Come  forth  and  bring  a  ladder  and  an  axe, 
Then  mounting  to  the  philosophic  school, 
Hurl  down  the  roof,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  master, 
Until  thou  cast  the  house  upon  their  heads. 
Let  some  one  bring  to  me  a  lighted  torch,  1570 

And  I  will  be  reveng'd  on  some  of  them 
This  very  day,  with  all  their  arrogance. 

SCENE  n. 

Strepsiades,  Socrates,  and  Two  Disciples. 

Di.  I.Alas,  alas! 

Str.  It  is  thine  office,  torch, 

To  burn  with  mighty  flame. 
Di.  1.  What  dost  thou,  man? 

Str.  What  do  I  ?  what,  but  with  the  house's  beams 

Hold  subtle  disputation  ? 
Di.2.  Who,  alas! 

With  fire  consumes  the  dwelling  ? 
Str.  He  it  is 

Whose  cloak  thou  hast  purloin'd. 
Di.2.  Thou  wilt  destroy  us. 

Str.  That  very  thing  I  wish,  unless  the  axe 

Betray  my  hopes,  or  I  first  tumble  down  1580 

And  dislocate  my  neck. 

attributes  of  Jove.  See  Schol.  ad  Vesp.  617).  This  probably  was  done  by  the 
philosopher  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  having  expelled  Jupiter  (rbv  Aia)  from 
his  mvthological  system. 
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Soc,  Thou  on  the  roof, 

Tell  me,  what  dost  thou? 
Str.  On  the  air  I  tread  y, 

And  scorn  the  sun. 
Soc.  Oh  wretched  me,  I  choke  ! 

Cho.  And  I,  ill-fated,  shall  be  burnt  alive. 
Str.  True  ;  for  whence  learn'd  ye  to  despise  the  gods, 

And  look  upon  the  mansion  of  the  moon  ? 

[To  Xant/iias.]     Pursue,  strike,  hurl  them  down  for 
many  reasons — 

But  chief  for  that  thou  know'st  how  they  have  held 

The  gods  in  scorn. 
Cho.  Come,  my  companions,  hence, 

Our  choir  have  sung  sufficiently  to-day.  1590 

y  This  line  was  used  before  by  Socrates  (v.  227.) 


THE    FROGS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONyE. 

XANTHIAS,  SERVANT  OF  BACCHUS. 

BACCHUS. 

HERCULES. 

A  DEAD  MAN. 

CHARON. 

CHORUS  OF  FROGS. 

CHORUS  of  those  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.     Xopo? 

IA.V(7T0:V'      R. 

^ACUS. 

FEMALE  SERVANT  OF  PROSERPINE. 

VINTRESSES. 

EURIPIDES. 

^SCHYLUS. 

PLUTO. 

The  Scene  of  this  Play  is  laid  in  the  Infernal  Regions. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE    FHOGS, 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  CELEBRATED  COMEDY,  THE  SECOND  IN  WHICH  EURIPIDES  IS  SO  SE- 
VERELY BANTERED,  WAS  ACTED  IN  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELO- 
PONNESIAN  WAR,  THE  THIRD  OF  THE  XCIIIRD  OLYMPIAD  (a.  C.  405;  SEE 
V.  418,)  THE  SAME  YEAR  WITH  THE  NAVAL  FIGHT  AT  ARGINUSiE  IN  CARIA 
(see  BRUNCk's  note  ON  V.  191,)  UNDER  THE  ARCHON  CALLIAS,  WHO  SUC- 
CEEDED ANTIGINES,  AS  APPEARS  FROM  A  SCHOLIAST,  WHO  ALSO  INFORMS  US 
THAT  IT  GAINED  THE  PRIZE  AT  THE  LEN.^^AN  GAMES,  OVER  THE  MUSES  OF 
PHRYNICUS,  AND  THE  CLEOPHON  OF  PLATO.  DIC^ARCHUS  INFORMS  US  THAT 
IT  WAS  PLAYED  A  SECOND  TIME  (rEDEMANDEE,  BRUMOY,)  A  GREAT  TESTI- 
MONY TO  ITS  SUPERIOR   MERIT. 


The  play  of  the  Frogs  tiims  upon  the  decline  of  the  tragic  art — Eu- 
ripides was  dead,  so  were  Sophocles  and  Agathon ;  there  remained 
none  but  second-rate  tragedians.  Bacchus  misses  Euripides,  and 
wishes  to  fetch  him  back  from  the  infernal  world.  In  this  he  imi- 
tates Hercules,  but  though  equipped  with  the  lion-hide  and  club  of 
that  hero,  he  is  very  unlike  him  in  character;  and  as  a  dastardly  vo- 
luptuary, gives  rise  to  much  laughter.  Here  we  may  see  the  bold- 
ness of  the  comedian  in  the  right  point  of  view  ;  he  does  not  scruple 
to  attack  the  guardian  god  of  his  own  art,  in  honour  of  whom  the 
play  was  exhibited.  It  was  the  common  belief  that  the  gods  under- 
stood fun  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  men.  Bacchus  rows  himself 
over  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  the  frogs  pleasantly  greet  him  with 
their  unmelodious  croaking.  The  proper  Chorus,  however,  consists 
of  the  shades  of  the  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  odes 
of  wonderful  beauty  are  assigned  to  them — iEschylus  had  at  first 
assumed  the  tragic  throne  in  the  lower  world,  but  now  Euripides  is 
fur  thrusting  him  off  it.  Pluto  proposes  that  Bacchus  should  decide 
this  great  contest.  The  two  poets,  the  sublimely  wrathful  ^schy- 
VOL.  r.  K 
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lus,  the  subtle  vain  Euripides,  stand  opposite  each  other  and  submit 
specimens  of  their  art ;  they  sing,  they  declaim  against  each  other, 
and  all  their  features  are  characterized  in  masterly  style.  At  last  a 
balance  is  brought,  on  which  each  lays  a  verse ;  but  let  Euripides 
take  what  pains  he  will  to  produce  his  most  ponderous  lines,  a  verse 
of -3^schylus  instantly  jerks  up  the  scale  of  his  antagonist.  At  last 
he  grows  weary  of  the  contest,  and  tells  Euripides  he  may  mount 
into  the  balance  himself,  with  all  his  works,  his  wife,  children,  and 
Cephisophon,  and  he  will  lay  against  them  only  two  verses.  Bac- 
chus, in  the  mean  time,  has  come  over  to  the  cause  of  jEschylus,  and 
though  he  had  sworn  to  Euripides  that  he  would  take  him  back  with 
him  from  the  lower  world,  he  despatches  him  with  an  allusion  to  his 
own  verse  from  the  Hippolytus — • 

i)  y\Sj<T(j  o^iOfiOK  ,  A!a)(iXov  S'aipi'jffOfiai' 

j?i^schylus,  therefore,  returns  to  the  living  world,  and  resigns  the  tragic 
throne  to  Sophocles  during  his  absence. 

The  scene  at  first  lies  in  Thebes,  of  which  place  both  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  were  natives  ;  afterwards  the  stage,  though  Bacchus  has  not 
left  it,  is  transformed  at  once  into  the  hither  shore  of  the  Acherusian 
lake,  which  was  represented  by  the  sunken  space  of  the  orchestra, 
and  it  v/as  not  till  Bacchus  landed  on  the  other  end  of  the  logeum, 
that  the  scenery  represented  the  infernal  regions,  with  the  palace  of 
Pluto  in  the  back -ground.  Let  not  this  be  taken  for  mere  conjec- 
ture ;  the  ancient  Scholiast  testifies  as  much  expressly. 

As  I  have  before  observed,  this  is  the  second  piece  in  which  Aris- 
tophanes attacks  Euripides.  In  the  Feast  of  Ceres  he  is  exhibited 
as  a  man  subtle  and  cunning,  in  the  Frogs  he  is  satirized  principally 
as  a  poet.  Without  entering  here  into  discussions  purely  conjec- 
tural, and  incapable  of  satisfying  my  readers,  I  will  merely  observe, 
that  the  comic  poet  hated  the  tragedian,  either  as  being  the  friend  of 
Socrates,  or  in  consequence  of  having  had  some  dispute  with  him,  or 
probably  because,  as  the  ancient  proverb  informs  us,  one  learned  man 
cannot  endure  another.  This  hatred  is  apparent  in  many  of  his 
comedies.  In  the  composition  of  this  play,  Aristophanes  had  also 
another  object  in  view,  namely,  to  criticise  the  government  of  Athens 
for  its  great  weakness  in  allowing  slaves,  strangers,  and  even  per- 
sons of  infamous  character,  to  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citizens, 
and  often  into  the  first  classes  of  society  ;  and  as  these  persons  were 
generally  present  at  the  exhibition  of  his  comedies,  it  was  principally 
on  their  account  that  he  wished  to  ridicule  the  new  maxims  of  go- 
vernment.    The  poet  always  had  this  end  in  view,  and  v,'c  see  him 
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proceeding  towards  it  "with  the  brilliant  cortege  of  all  those  accesso- 
ries with  which  his  fruitful  imagination  furnished  him  ;  and  this  ob- 
ject he  had  more  at  heart  than  to  ridicule  Euripides,  who  is  no  more 
the  principal  subject  of  the  Frogs  than  Socrates  is  of  the  Clouds. 
We  must  never  forget,  in  reading  Aristophanes,  that  he  wrote  as 
much  for  the  improvement  as  for  the  amusement  of  the  people  ;  and 
no  one  more  fully  understood  the  art  of  pleasing  them,  or  could  better 
adapt  his  ideas  to  their  feelings.  By  means  such  as.  these,  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  the  volatile  Athenians  thoroughly  sensible  of  the 
truths  upon  which  depended  their  glory  and  their  happiness.  During 
his  time  they  were  extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  well  instructed 
in  public  affairs,  and  the  most  enlightened  critics  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, of  which  they  understood  all  the  beauties  and  niceties ;  and 
the  applause  he  received  from  them  was  consequently  well  founded, 
and  granted  with  great  judgment. 

The  comedy  of  the  Frogs  is  written  with  much  care,  its  style  clear 
and  full  of  imagery,  the  dialogue  very  lively,  and  the  interest  well 
kept  up — Aristophanes  speaks  in  it  of  ^Eschylus  and  Euripides, 
as  the  learned  have  ever  since  spoken  of  them  ;  and  it  seems  as  if 
the  contemporaries  of  these  great  men,  as  well  as  posterity,  had 
agreed  only  to  designate  them  according  to  the  order  of  the  time 
when  they  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  Athens,  without  decidedly 
pronouncing  which  of  them  ought  to  hold  the  first  rank. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I.^ 

Enter  Xanthias  {riding  upon  mi  ass)  and  Bacchus. 

Xan.  May  I  repeat  aught  of  th'  accustom'cl  sayings, 

At  which,  O  master,  the  spectators  still 

Are  wont  to  laugh? 
Bac.  Thou  niay'st,  by  Jupiter, 

Except  *'  I  am  weigh'd  down" — beware  of  this — 

For  it  excites  but  indignation  now  ^ 
Xan.  No  other  witty  saying  ? 
Bac.  Yes,  except 

"  How  I'm  oppress'd  !" 
Xan.  What  then  ?    may  I  relate 

That  story  altogether  ludicrous  ? 
Bac.  By  Jove,  you  may,  and  boldly ;  take  but  care 

You  say  not  that. 
Xan.  What  ? 

Bac.  How  you  shift  the  load,    10 

Desirous  to  relieve  o'erburden'd  nature. 

5^  The  scene  of  the  first  act,  according  to  Hopfner,  is  placed  in  the  way  leading 
to  Orcus ;  Bacchus  enters  in  a  saffron  robe,  with  a  lion's  skin  on  his  shoulders, 
and  buskins  on  his  legs,  holding  a  club — Xanthias,  his  servant,  is  borne  on  an  ass, 
and  carries  on  his  shoulder  bundles  suspended  from  a  wooden  frame,  and  through 
this,  as  well  as  the  next  scene,  he  frequently  moves  and  touches.  The  design  of 
Bacchus  is  to  bring  up  Euripides  from  the  infernal  shades,  the  road  to  which  he 
had  previously  been  taught  by  Hercules. 

''  iravv  yap  tar  i'iSj]  x*'^'!'  There  is  great  diversity  of  reading  here,  some  edi- 
tions giving  xo^-').  and  others  ffxoX/j.  Dawes,  who  proposes  the  latter,  renders 
the  words,  omnino  enimjam  vacat.  Brunck's  version  is,  Jam  enim  plane  satietas  me 
cepit,  taking  xoX?)  in  the  sense  of  the  Homeric  KopoQ,  satiety.     (See  H.  N'.  636 ; 

r.  221.) 
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Xan.  Nor  that,  while  I  sustain  so  great  a  fardel, 

If  no  one  take  it  clown,  I  shall  explode  ? 
Bag.  Nor  that,  I  beg,  unless  when  I'm  to  vomit. 
Xan.  Then  to  what  end  should  I  these  vessels  bear. 

If  nothing  I  may  do  which  Phrynichus  ^ 

Was  wont,  and  Lycus  and  Amipsias, 

To  vessel-bearing  slaves  in  comedy*"? 
Bac.  Now  do  it  not,  for  oft  as  I  behold 

One  of  these  tricks,  I  go  away  more  aged  20 

Than  by  a  year. 
Xan.  O  my  thrice  wretched  neck. 

To  be  oppress'd  and  say  nought  laughable  ! 
Bac.  And  is  not  this  mere  wanton  insolence. 

When  I,  who'm  Bacchus,  offspring  of  a  cask**. 

Myself  trudge  on  laboriously  on  foot. 

But  him  have  carried,  that  he  may  not  bear*. 

An  irksome  load. 
Xan.  And  dont  I  bear  it  then  ? 

Bac.  How  canst  thou  bear  it,  who  thyself  art  carried  ? 
Xan.  Nay,  I  am  bearing  this. 


t"  Phrynichus  was  a  comic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aristoplianes.  His  Co- 
mastae  gained  the  first  prize  in  competition  with  the  Birds  of  our  author  ;  and  the 
first  comedy  of  the  Clouds  was  adjudged  inferior  to  the  Comus  of  Amipsias,  men- 
tioned in  the  next  line  with  Lycus,  who  was  a  frigid  comic  poet,  nine  of  whose 
plays  are  enumerated  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Graaca.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Suidas,  wlio  quotes  this  passage  of  Aristophanes. 

c  This  line,  which  Dindorf  rejects  as  not  having  been  written  by  Aristophanes, 
is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  begun  in  three  different  ways — aKtin]  cpipovaiv — 
(mivijfpopourni'—iind  (TKevocpopovtrtv. 

''  v'loQ  'S.Tafiviov.  This  is  said  Trap'  vworoiaA',  instead  of  vwg  Aiog.  Bacchus 
is  thus  called,  because  wine  is  kept  in  casks  or  pitchers  ;  whence  Theophrastus,  in 
his  second  book  on  plants,  speaks  of  olvog  KaTiaTajxvianivoQ,  wine  laid  up  in  jars. 

"  h'a  fifi  raXaiTTwpoIro,  fnqS'  dx&oc  (pspoi.  The  occurrence  of  the  optative 
mood  in  this  line  instead  of  the  subjunctive,  is  so  rare  and  approaching  to  a  sole- 
cism, that  Brunck  emends  the  passage,  although  against  the  authority  of  four  ma- 
nuscripts, by  giving  the  verb  in  the  subjunctive  mood — 

'Iva  fu)  TctXanriopJ]  ts  ixi'jt  iixOog  ^£pJj. 
(See  Valpy's  Greek  Exercises,  appendix,  p.  xc,  where  Dr.  Tate,  master  of  Rich- 
mond school,  in  his  note  to  the  sixth  canon  of  Dawes,  endeavours  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty by  giving  to  the  verbs  fiadi^u},  ttovCj,  and  oxm,  a  past  as  well  as  present 
time — "  I,  the  mighty  Bacchus,  have  been  trudging  on  foot,  while  I  have  had  this 
fellow  well  mounted,  that  he  might  feel  no  fatigue"). 
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Bac.  After  what  fashion  ? 

Xan.  Right  grievously. 

Bac.  Bears  not  the  ass  this  load  30 

Which  thou  hast  got  ? 
Xan.  Not  that  indeed  which  I 

Possess  and  carry ;  no,  hy  Jove. 
Bab.  But  how 

Bear'st  thou,  who  by  another  art  upborne  ? 
Xan.  I  know  not ;  but  this  shoulder  is  weigh'd  down. 
Bac.  Since  then  thou  say'st  the  ass  not  profits  thee. 

Do  thou  in  turn  take  up  and  bear  the  ass. 
Xan.  Oh  me,  ill-fated  !  at  the  naval  fight  ^ 

Wherefore  was  I  not  present  ? — then  had  I 

Afi:brded  thee  long  cause  of  lamentation. 
Bac.  Descend,  wretch,  for  I'm  coming  near  this  door,        40 

To  which  I  first  was  to  direct  my  steps. 

Boy,  boy,  I  say,  boy  ! 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Hercules. 

Her.  Who  knocks  at  the  door? 

How  like  a  centaur,  whosoe'er  he  be  s. 
He  leaps  against  it !  tell  me  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bac.  Boy. 

Xan.  What  is  it  ? 

Bac.  Did  you  not  notice — 

Xan.  What? 

f  This  question  of  Xanthias  alludes  to  tlie  famous  sea-fight  at  Arginusa?,  a  city 
of  the  jEolian  territory,  in  which  the  Lacedasmonian  fleet  was  destroyed  by  Conon, 
the  Athenian  genera!  ;  and  the  slaves  who  had  been  present  and  given  their  as- 
sistance on  that  occasion,  received  their  liberty  as  a  reward  (about  395,  B.  C,  ten 
years  after  an  end  was  put  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysander.)     See  the  Scholiast,  and  the  note  on  v.  210. 


li)Q  KlVTaVplKWQ 


evi)\aG'  ouTig ; 
The  idea  of  the  centaur,  as  Bergler  observes,  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Hercules, 
on  account  of  his  combat  with  that  race.     The  Scholiast  observes  rather  enig- 
matically upon  the  word  KivTavpiKoJc,  that  it  is  written  instead  of  softly  (fiaXa- 
Kiog),  for  Hercules  speaks  ironically,  since  Bacchus  is  soft  and  delicate. 
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Bag.  How  much  he  dreaded  me? 

Xan.  Rave  not,  by  Jove. 

Her.  Indeed,  by  Ceres,  I  cannot  but  laugh ; 

Although  I  bite  my  lips — nathless  I  laugh. 

Bag.  O  sir,  approach,  for  I've  some  need  of  thee. 

Her.  But  I'm  not  able  to  shake  oiFthe  laughter,  50 

Seeing  the  lion's  hide  a  saffron  robe  ^ 
O'erhanging ;  what  is  meant  by  this  ?  for  what 
Are  the  cothurnus  and  the  club  united  ? 
Where  in  the  world  have  you  been  sojourning? 

Bag.  I've  been  embarked  on  board  the  Clisthenes'. 

Her.  And  fought  at  sea? 

Bag.  Yes,  and  besides  have  sunk 

Some  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  enemy. 

Her.  You  ? 

Bag.  By  Apollo. 

Her.  After  that  I  woke  ''. 

Bag.  And  then,  as  I  was  reading  to  myself, 

Th'  Andromeda  on  ship-board,  suddenly  60 

A  wish  attack'd  my  heart — how  strongly  think'st  thou? 

Her.  a  wish  ?  how  great? 

Bag.  Of  Molon's  magnitude. 

Her.  For  woman  ? 

Bag.  No,  indeed. 

Her.  Then  for  a  boy. 

Bag.  By  no  means. 

Her.  For  a  man,  then  ? 

Bag.  Appatap ! 

Her.  Wei'e  you  with  Clisthenes  ? 


'I  This  robe  of  saffron  hue  was,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  the  distinctive  habit 
of  Bacchus — AiovvaiaKov  f6pi]jia.  It  was  also  the  dress  of  illustrious  females. 
Spanheim  quotes  Lucian  describing  Hercules  as  clothed  in  a  saffron  robe  and  card- 
ing wool  in  the  service  of  Omphale.  The  cothurnus  also  was  a  kind  of  sandal  or  bus- 
kin worn  by  women,  to  which  he  joins  the  club  for  the  sake  of  exciting  laughter. 

'  He  speaks  here  of  the  effeminate  Clisthenes,  as  if  he  were  a  vessel  bearing  that 
name. 

^  In  these  words  Hercules  facetiously  signifies  his  disbelief  in  the  wonderful 
tales  related  by  Bacchus  of  his  heroic  deeds,  which  he  had  just  been  relating. 
They  will  probably  remind  the  English  reader  of  honest  John  Bunyan's  "So  I 
awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream." 
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Bac.  Deride  me  not, 

O  brother,  for  I  am  but  ill  at  ease. 

Such  a  desire  torments  me. 
Her.  Of  what  sort, 

My  darling  brother  ? 
Bac.  That  I  cannot  tell ; 

Yet  I  will  show  thee  in  a  parable. 

Hast  thou  e'er  suddenly  desir'd  some  broth  ?  70 

Her.  Some  broth  !  eftsoon  ;  ten  thousand  times  at  least. 
Bac.  Tell  I  this  plainly,  or  some  other  way 

Shall  I  declare  it  ? 
Her.  Not  of  broth,  indeed. 

For  well  I  comprehend  it. 
Bac.  Such  desire 

E'en  of  the  dead  Euripides,  devours  me. 

And  none  of  mortal  race  shall  e'er  dissuade  me 

From  coming  at  him. 
Her.  What,  to  hell  beneath  ! 

Bac.  Aye,  and  by  Jove,  if  aught  be  lower  still. 
Her.  With  what  intent  ? 
Bac.  I  want  a  clever  poet, 

For  such  there  are  no  longer — those  that  live  80 

Are  wretched. 
Her.  What  ?  does  lophon  not  live  *  ? 

Bac.  This  is  the  only  good  thing  left — if  this 

Be  so  indeed — for  how  the  matter  is 

I  don't  quite  know. 
Her.  Then  must  not  Sophocles, 

Who's  prior  to  Euripides,  be  ta'en. 
If  needs  must  be  that  you  take  one  from  thence  ? 
Bac.  Not  till  I've  taken  lophon  apart 

And  sounded  him,  what  without  Sophocles 

He  can  achieve.     Besides,  Euripides 

Being  so  crafty,  would  attempt  to  fly  ""  90 

1  lophon  was  son  of  Sophocles  and  Nicostrata,  who  enviously  traduced  his  father, 
endeavouring  to  prove  him  mad,  and  reciting  the  paternal  tragedies  as  if  they  were 
his  own. 

"'  Kciv  ^vvcnrodpavat  Sivp'  £7rix£'p>)ff£'6,  juot.  Brunck  proposes  to  amend  this 
passage  iTrixnp)i<riiv  av,  the  optative,  as  he  contends,  absolutely  requiring  the 
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Hither  with  me,  while  th'  other's  easy  here 

And  there  ahke. 
Her.  But  where  is  Agathon  ? 

Bag.  He's  gone  away  and  left  me — a  good  poet", 

And  to  his  friends  an  object  of  regret. 
Her.  Whither  on  earth's  the  wretched  fellow  gone  ? 
Bac.  Gone  to  the  banquet  of  the  blest. 
Her.  And  where 

Is  Xenocles? 
Bag.  Let  him  be  hang'd,  by  Jove. 

Her.  And  where  Pythangelus  ? 
Xan.  [aside.]  Concerning  me 

No  mention's  made,  altho'  my  shoulder  is 

So  desperately  rubb'd. 
Her.  Are  there  not  then  100 

Some  other  striplings  here,  who  have  compos'd 

More  than  ten-thousand  tragedies,  and  prate 

More  by  a  stadium,  than  Euripides  ? 
Bag.  These   are   small  vine   shoots,   chattei'ers,  mere   mu- 
seums ° 

Of  swallows,  such  as  have  corrupted  art, 

Who  disappear  if  they  but  gain  a  chorus  p, 

particle  to  prevent  a  solecism.  Inveniizius,  however,  censures  this  alteration  as 
unnecessary,  and  adopts  the  common  reading.  7'he  French  translator  follows  the 
same,  and  renders  this  passage,  "  D'ailleurs,  Euripide,  fin  comme  il  est,  ne  man- 
quera  pas  de  vouloir  me  suivre." 

"  dyaObs  7roii]T7)g — a  pun  upon  the  name  of  Agathon,  the  sweetness  of  whose 
style  is  again  commended  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  (v.  52),  o  kciWutd'js  'Ayti- 
9iov.  Xenocles,  who  is  mentioned  two  lines  below,  was,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, son  of  Carcinus,  and  an  unpolished  allegorical  poet.  It  appears  that  there 
were  two  of  this  name.  Pifthangelus  was  also  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  charac- 
ter, whom  Hercules  ranks  with  the  chattering  youths  who  are  continually  uttering 
their  flimsy  compositions. 

°  These  contemptuous  expressions  applied  by  Aristophanes  to  the  little  poets  of 
his  time,  are  taken  from  the  Alcmena  of  Euripides,  (ap,  Schol.) — 
iroXbg  d'  dv  ilpirt  kktctoq,  ev(pvi)g  K\ddog, 
XtXtWi'toi'  fiovatia. 
The  metaphor  is  taken  from  their  branches  wanting  juice,  and  from  the  Thracian 
swallow  wearying  the  hearers  with  her  incessant  voice. 

P  aTTaS.  irpo(7(yopi](javTa  ry  rpayi{)Sia.  That  is,  are  so  overjoyed  that  they 
know  not  where  they  are,  but  disappear  with  delight  ((ppovSa'  dcpavij  vtto  Trjg 
xdpag.  Schol.)     The  wealthy  Choragus  was  said  x^P^^  SiSovai  to  the  poet,  who 
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Wafting  with  prosperous  gale  to  tragedy. 

But  should  you  seek  for  a  prolific  poet, 

Who  might  give  vitterance  to  a  generous  saying, 

You  would  not  find  one  such. 
Her.  Prolific,  how?  110 

Bac.  One  who'd  produce  such  swelling  words  as  these : — 

"  yEther  the  dome  of  Jove,"  or,  "  foot  of  time''," 

Or,  *'  that  the  mind  had  not  engag'd  itself 

By  sacred  obligations,  but  the  tongue 

Took  a  false  oath,  without  the  mind's  consent." 
Hep.  Do  these  delight  you? 

Bag.  Yes,  with  more  than  madness. 

Her.  Deceitful  are  they ;  so  thyself  must  think. 
Bag.  Dwell  not  in  my  mind,  for  thou  hast  a  house  ^ 
Her.  And  yet  to  me  they  seem  entirely  bad. 
Bag.  Teach  me  to  sup  ^ 

Xan.  But  there's  no  talk  of  me.         120 

Bag.  But  wherefore  emulating  thee  I  come. 

That  thou  may'st  name  to  me,  in  case  of  need. 

Thy  hosts  upon  the  road  to  Cerberus '. 

Tell  me  of  these,  the  ports  and  bakers'  shops, 

made  use  of  his  assistance  in  bringiog  his  play  before  the  public,  and  was  there- 
fore said  xopov  Xanjiaviiv. 

'1  Aiekpa  Aibe  Si,)fidTiov,  »/  xP^vov  iroda.  This  high-sounding  verse,  as  the 
Scholiast  informs  us,  is  taken  from  the  Alexander  and  Melanippe  of  Euripides, 
whose  words  are, 

ofivvfii  c'  itpbv  aid'tp,  o'lKrjmv  Aiog' 
and 

/cat  \p6vov  Trpuj3aive  ttovq' 

The  two  following  lines  are  a  parody  of  the  well-known  verse  of  the  Hippolytus 
(608). 

r  [iri  Tov  tfibv  o'lKti  vovv  £X"G  y«P  okiav.  This  verse  is  rendered  very  para- 
phrastically  by  the  French  translator,  "  Je  n'envie  point  voire  fa^on  de  penser, 
faites  en  parade."  He  imagines,  and  I  think  very  probably,  that  Aristophanes 
here  alludes  to  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  (v.  237.),  where  Hermione  says  to 
that  heroine  (v.  235.), 

6  vovg  bffog  fioi  firj  ^vvoKoii],  yvvai. 
See  likewise  the  speech  of  Peleus  (v,  582). 

8  A  severe  reflection  upon  the  gluttony  popularly  ascribed  to  Hercules  (com- 
pare v.  549 ;  and  Theocritus,  xxiv.  135,  etc.) 

«  That  is,  those  who  are  to  entertain  thee  on  the  road  towards  the  infernal  re- 
gions to  bring  back  Cerberus,  as  Hercules  is  fabled  to  have  done. 
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The  bagnios,  stages,  by-ways,  fountains,  roads. 

The  cities,  supper  booths,  and  taverns  where 

Fleas  are  the  fewest. 
Xan.  Still  no  talk  of  me. 

Her.  [to  Bacchus']  Poor  wretch,  and  wilt  thou  dare  to  go 

this  journey  ? 
Bac.  Say  nought  against  it,  but  declare  the  road      « 

That  leads  most  quickly  to  the  shades  below ;  130 

And  one  that  may  be  nor  too  hot  nor  cold. 
Her.  Come  now,  which  first  shall  I  describe  to  thee  ? 

Say  which  ?  for  one  is  from  a  rope  and  stool, 

When  thou  hast  hang'd  thyself. 
Bac.  Cease,  thou  art  telling 

The  way  by  suffocation. 
Her.  Then  there  is 

A  short  and  beaten  road — that  by  the  mortar  ". 
Bac.  Speak'st  thou  of  hemlock  then  ? 
Her.  Most  certainly. 

Bac.  A  journey  cold  and  winterly,  forsooth, 

For  it  immediately  congeals  the  shins. 
Her.  Is  it  your  wish  I  tell  you  of  a  way  140 

Short  and  direct? 
Bac.  By  Jupiter,  it  is, 

As  being  furnish'd  ill  for  expedition. 
Her.  Creep  to  the  Ceramicus  now  ^ 
Bac.  What  then  ? 

Her.  When  you've  ascended  to  the  lofty  tower — 
Bac.  Wliat  must  I  do  ? 

"  Namely,  the  death  by  hemlock,  which  was  triturated  (TiTptfjifitvi))  to  a  pow- 
der, before  being  swallowed,  and  caused  death  by  extreme  cold  creeping  from  the 
feet  up  the  legs.  (See  the  account  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  as  described  by  Plato, 
in  Phaedon.) 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  were  three  \a^Traor]<popiai,  or  games  of 
burning  torches,  held  in  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city ;  called  by  the  names  of 
Minerva,  Vulcan,  and  Prometheus.  In  these  courses  {\ai.nra£oi>xoi  dyioi>eg)  it 
behoved  him  who  ran  to  take  especial  heed  lest  the  torch  should  be  extinguished, 
which  one  of  the  runners  delivered  to  his  successors.  See  the  fine  allusion  to  this 
game  in  the  philosophical  Lucretius  (de  Rerum  Natura,  ii.  78.)  AVhen  the  run- 
ning was  about  to  begin,  a  sign  was  given  by  sending  out  a  torch,  the  spectators 
exclaiming  di'ai  or  eg,  mittefacem.  To  this  custom  Hercules  alludes  when  he  de- 
sires Bacchus  to  ascend  the  tower  and  survey  the  torch  sent  from  it. 
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Her.  Survey  tlie  torch  sent  thence ; 

And  then,  as  soon  as  the  spectators  say 

'Tis  time  to  start,  start  thou. 
Bac.  Whither  ? 

Her.  Below. 

Bac.  But  I  should  lose  my  brain's  two  membranes — no— 

I  would  not  travel  by  this  road. 
Her.  What  then? 

Bac.  Which  thou  went'st  down  by. 
Her.  But  the  ploy  is  long, 

For  thou  wilt  straight  arrive  at  a  vast  lake, 

And  bottomless. 
Bac.  Then  how  shall  I  pass  o'er  ? 

Her.  An  aged  sailor  shall  convey  you  o'er 

In  his  small  bark,  having  receiv'd  as  fare 

Two  oboli. 
Bac.  How  greatly  everywhere 

Prevails  the  power  of  the  two  oboli ! 

How  came  they  there  ? 
Her.  By  Theseus  introduced. 

Then  after  this  thou'lt  serpents  see,  and  beasts 

Of  number  infinite  and  direst  forms. 
Bac.  Afflict  me  not  with  terror  and  dismay,  100 

For  thou  shalt  not  deter  me. 
Her.  Then  much  filth 

And  ever-flowing  ordure  ;  therein  laid  ^, 

Whoe'er  at  any  time  had  wrong'd  a  guest 

Or  robb'd  a  youthful  client  of  his  stored 

Or  beat  his  mother,  or  a  father  struck 

Upon  the  cheek,  or  swore  a  perjur'd  oath. 

Or  has  transcrib'd  a  speech  of  Morsimus ". 

y  IV  Sk  rovT(^  KtmkvovQ,  scill.  oipti — thou  shalt  see. 

*  Virgil  appears  to  have  had  this  fine  passage  in  his  mind  when  describing  the 
forms  which  people  the  infernal  regions  ;  he  mentions  tliose 

quibus  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  manebat 

Pulsatusve  parens,  aut  fraus  innexa  clienti. 

^  He  was  a  tragic  poet  of  that  time,  spoken  of  also  with  contempt  in  the  Knights 

and  Peace.     Spanheim  justly  remarks,  that  nothing  more  bitter  could  be  said  of 

him  than  to  place  him  after  thieves,  parricides,  and  perjurers.     Cinesias,  spoken 

of  in  V.  169,  as  well  as  in  other  passages  of  Aristophanes,  was  a  dithyrambic  or 
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Bac.  Nay,  by  the  gods,  to  these  should  he  be  added, 

Whoe'er  hath  learn'd  Cinesias'  Pyrrick  dance. 
Her.  Thence  shall  a  certain  breath  of  flutes  surround  thee. 

And  thou  wilt  see  the  fairest  light  as  here,  171 

And  myrtle  groves,  and  blest  societies 

Of  men  and  Avomen,  and  much  noise  of  hands. 
Bac.  And  who  are  these  ? 
Her.  Th'  initiated  ^ 

Xan.  By  Jove 

I  am  an  ass  then  bringing  mystic  rites  *^. 

But  I  no  longer  will  retain  these  burdens. 
Her.  Who  shall  inform  thee  whatsoe'er  thou  need'st, 

For  they  dwell  close  upon  the  way  that  leads 

To  Pluto's  gates — Brother,  a  kind  farewell. 

[Enters  info  his  Jiouse. 
Bac.  May  Jove  grant  thee  too  health  and  happiness.        180 

And  thou  take  up  again  the  packages.       [to  Xanthias. 
Xan.  Before  I've  laid  them  down? 

Her.  With  all  despatch  too. 

Xan.  Not  so,  I  beg ;  but  hire  some  one  of  those'' 

Who're  carried  out,  some  one  who  needs  must  go 

This  way. 
Bac.  What  if  I  cannot  meet  with  one  ? 

Xan.  Then  I  must  go. 


cyclic  poet,  composer  of  the  Pyrrick  or  dancing  measure.  He  is  severely  lam- 
pooned for  his  meagre  appearance,  in  a  curious  fragment  of  the  Gerytades  (ix.  ap. 
Brunck),  the  first  line  of  which  is  a  humorous  parody  of  the  opening  of  Euripides' 
Hecuba. 

''  01  fiijiviqiiivoi..  To  the  muddy  and  filthy  station  of  the  uninitiated  wretches, 
so  forcibly  described  by  Hercules,  succeed  the  light  and  melodious  habitations  of 
those  who  have  been  initiated  into  the  great  Eleusinian  mysteries  ;  these  delightful 
habitations  are  afterwards  described  at  greater  length  in  the  chorusses  of  these  pu- 
rified spirits  (v.  545 — 555). 

•=  This,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  a  proverbial  expression,  said  of  those  who 
are  oppressed  by  a  great  burden ;  and  arose  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  mysteries,  all  things  necessary  for  their  celebration  were  carried  on 
asses  from  the  city  to  Eleusis.  Xanthias  says  this  to  himself,  and  then  casts  away 
his  burdens. 

**     iiicdixxsca  Tiva 

ruiv  iK^tpofj,evu)v. 
i.  e.  to  burial — qui  ejft'futuur. 
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Bac.  Well  said  ;  for  lo,  some  men 

Are  carrying  forth  this  dead  man — ho  !  to  thee, 
The  dead,  I  speak  ;  man,  wilt  thou  bear  to  Hades 
These  little  utensils  ? 


SCENE  III. 

D.M.  Of  what  size? 

Her.  These. 

D.M.  Two  drachmas  will  you  pay  in  recompense  ?  190 

Her.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  but  less. 

D.M.  Ye  bearers,  on. 

[to  the  carriers. 
Bac.  Wait,  my  good  friend,  that  we  may  come  to  terms. 
D.M.  Unless  two  drachmas  you  will  lay  me  down, 

Talk  not  to  me. 
Bag.  Here,  take  nine  oboli. 

D.M.  Now  would  I  sooner  rise  to  life  again  ! 
Bac.  How  pleasant  is  this  execrable  wretch  ! 

Shall  he  not  smart  for  it  ? 
Xan.  I'll  go  myself. 

Bac.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  and  a  brave  ; 

Let's  to  the  boat. 
Charon  [on  the  other  side  of  the  laJce.'\     Ho — ho — into  the 

shore. 
Xan.  What's  this  ? 
Bag.  This  is  the  lake,  by  Jupiter ;  200 

'Tis  this  he  mention'd,  and  I  see  the  bark. 
Xan.  By  Neptune  'tis,  and  Charon's  self  is  here. 
Bag.  Hail,  Charon!  Charon,  hail!     Hail  once  again! 
Cha.  Who's  for  the  land  of  rest  from  ills  and  toils  ? 

And  who  for  Lethe's  plain,  or  asses'  fleece  % 

«  1]  'a  ovov  voicaQ.  i.  e.  no  place  whatever,  elg  rb  ^tij^tv.  Gl.  Victor.  The 
Cerberians  in  the  next  line  are  parodied  from  the  Cimmerians  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer (Od.  A'.  14.),  on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  says,  Tivig  Kcd  nap'  'Ofii)p(i> 
ypa<l)Ovcnv  tvOaSe  Ktpf^ipioiv  dvTi  row  Ki/Lt/xEpkov — Trai'^ti  de  irapa  tov  Ksp- 
fSipov.  Taenarus,  now  INIatapan,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  was  the  most  southern 
point  of  Europe,  and  famous  for  its  cavern,  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  once 
the  entrance  of  hell,  through  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerberus.  Hence  the  Tcciia- 
ri(B  fauces  of  Virgil  (G.  iv.  467.) 
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For  the  Cerberians,  crows,  or  Tsenarus  ? 
Bac.  I. 

Cha.         Haste  on  board. 
Bac.  But  whither  art  thou  bound  ? 

Is't  to  the  crows,  indeed  ? 
Cha.  It  is,  by  Jove ! 

And  all  for  you  ;  embark. — 
Bac.  Come  hither,  boy. 

Cha.  a  slave  I  carry  not,  unless  he  hath  ^  210 

Engag'd  in  naval  battle  for  the  dead. 
Xan.  By  Jove,  I  haven't,  for  then  I  had  sore  eyes. 
Cha.  Then  in  a  circle  shalt  thou  tread  the  lake. 
Xan.  Where  shall  I  wait  ? 
Cha.  At  the  Aua^nian  stone  ^, 

Near  to  the  resting-place. 
Bac.  Dost  comprehend  ? 

Xan.  I  do,  indeed.     Ill-fated  me!   what  omen'' 

Have  I  encounter'd  in  my  passage  out  ?  [Exit. 

Cha.  Sit  to  the  oar  : — if  any  one  besides 

Will  sail,  let  him  make  haste  : — ho  there,  what  dost 
thou  ? 
Bac.  What  do  I  ?  what  else  but  sit  at  the  oar,  220 

As  thou  commandedst  me  ? 
Cha.  Will  you  not  then 

Sit  here,  with  thy  big  paunch  ? 

f  £1  /i>)  vsi'avnaxv^^  ''"H'^  TTfpi  to)v  KpiCov.  Charon,  according  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Scholiast,  means  to  say  that  he  receives  no  servants  but  such  as  had 
jeoparded  their  lives  in  the  naval  battle  of  Arginusaj ;  thus  Tvipl  rHv  Kpswv  would 
be  equivalent  to  Trspi  row  trw/iarog,  or  rijg  ip^X^S'  de  vitm  ac  salute.  Another 
Gloss,  interprets  t<Lv  Kpcwv  as  equivalent  to  ribv  viKp&v  ffwfiaTwv'  dead  bodies. 
Brunck  observes  a  facetious  ambiguity  in  the  word  Avaivov,  which  he  says  may 
either  denote  the  proper  name  of  a  stone,  or  be  taken  for  the  imperative  mood 
of  the  verb  avaivojxai.  The  word  viKpwi',  as  Bentley  observes,  is  excellently 
adapted  to  the  person  of  Charon.  It  was  after  this  famous  battle  that  the  Greeks 
condemned  to  death  their  generals  for  not  having  accorded  the  rites  of  sepulture  to 
those  who  had  fallen  in  it. 

E  The  Au?enian  stone  may  denote  a  fictitious  place  in  the  infernal  regions,  so 
named  from  the  dryness  of  dead  bodies — cnzb  tov  avovc;  Toi%  vtKpovg  ih'ar  jj 
OTTOu  S,i]paivoi'Tai  ol  viKpoi.    (Schol.) 

•"  Alluding  to  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks,  who  took  a  good  or  bad  augury 
from  whatever  object  first  occurred  to  them  when  they  went  out  in  the  morning. 
(See  yEschylus,  Agam.  105;  Stanley's  note.) 
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Bag.  Behold. 

CiiA.  Wilt  not 

Throw  out,  and  stretch  thy  hands  to  pull? 
Bag.  Behold ! 

CiiA.  Thou  shalt  no  longer  trifle,  but  stand  firm. 

And  row  with  might  and  main. 
Bag.  How  then  can  I, 

UnskilVd  in  naval  Salaminian  tactics  ', 
Handle  the  oar  ? 
Cha.  Most  easily  ;  for  thou. 

When  once  thou'st  struck,  wilt  hear  the  sweetest  strains. 
Bag.  From  whom  ? 

Cha.  From  frogs,  swans — wonderous  melody. 

Bag.  Give  out  the  signal  then. 

Cha.  Oop,  Oop.  230 

Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax  "*. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 

Ye  marshy  children  of  the  lake, 
Let  us  of  social  hymns  awake, 
The  tuneful  sounding  strain, 

(Coax,  coax). 
Which  round  Nysaean  Bacchus  sprung 
From  Jupiter,  by  us  is  sung 

In  Limnae's  wide  domain. 
When  at  the  sacred  vessel's  feast,  240 

With  drunken  revelry  possest. 

The  peopled  crowd  pervade  my  plain.— 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 


'  avEipog  d9a\aTr(j)roQ  affaXafiivioe.  Bergler  thinks  that  Bacchus  here  al- 
ludes to  the  public  Athenian  vessel  Salaminie,  mentioned  in  the  Birds  (v.  147.) 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  battle  of  Salamis  is  alluded  to,  at  which  Bacchus 
was  not  present. 

k  With  this  croaking  chorus  of  the  frogs  begins,  according  to  Dindorf,  the  fifth 
scene  of  the  first  act.  As  soon  as  Charon  puts  off  from  the  shore,  is  heard  the  me- 
lody of  these  children  of  the  lake.  Limna;,  or  Limnaeum  (v.  238),  was  a  place 
near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  consecrated  to  Bacchus,  who  had  a  temple  there, 
which  was  opened  once  only  in  the  year.  There  is  also  a  further  allusion  to  the 
marshes,  which  are  the  natural  habitation  of  the  frogs.  The  sacred  vessel's  feast, 
mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  consecrated  by  the  Athenians  to  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  supplicated  the  subterranean  Mercury  for  the  dead,  as  Orestes  in  the 
VOL.  I.  L 
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Bac.  O  coax,  coax,  I  begin 

To  have  a  direful  pain  within. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  But  you,  forsooth,  care  nought  for  me. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  With  this  same  coax  perish  ye  ! 

For  ye  are  nought  beside  a  croak.  250 

Cho.  Justly,  thou  busy  man  'tis  spoke. — 
For  we  the  lyric  muses'  care. 
And  horned  Pan's  affection  share 
Who  sports  upon  the  sounding  reed.  . 
Apollo  too  delights  to  place 
Beneath  his  chords  the  rushy  race, 
Grown  in  my  watery  mead. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  But  I  am  plagued  with  pustules'  smart, 

And  sweat  bedews  my  hinder  part,  260 

Wliile  the  curv'd  frame  straight  rumbles  round. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
But,  O  melodious  throng. 
Cease  from  your  cherish'd  song. 
Cho.  So  much  the  more  we'll  raise  our  voice. — 
And  ever  in  the  sunny  day 
Thro'  the  cyperus  as  we  stray, 
And  water  plants,  let  us  rejoice 
To  emulate  the  swimmer's  lay  ; 
Or  flying  from  the  storm  of  Jove,  270 

Beneath  the  waters'  dark  abyss, 
In  dance  of  varied  figures  move, 
Responsive  to  the  bubble's  hiss '. 
Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  This  will  I  take  from  you. 
Cho.  Then  we 


opening  of  the  Choephorae  of  ^Eschylus.     At  this  festival  games  called  x"i"ptv6i 
were  instituted,  according  to  Philochorus,  quoted  by  the  Scholiast. 

'  Trofi(po\vyoTra(j>Xdffna(nv.  From  TrofKpoXvE,  a  bubble,  and  Trd(p\a(T^a,  an 
effervescing  sound.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  spirited  chorus,  as  Dindorf  re- 
marks, Aristophanes  imitates  the  tumid  style  of  the  dithyrambic  poets,  the  constant 
objects  of  his  ridicule. 
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Must  suffer  dreadful  misery. 
Bag.  And  I  more  dreadful,  if  I  burst 

While  rowing  with  this  noise  accurst. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 

Bag.  Lament ;  I  heed  it  not  at  all.  280 

Cho.  But  we  throughout  the  day  will  bawl 

Wide  as  our  throat  can  gape,  and  call 

Brekekekex,  coax,  coax. 
Bag.  In  this  to  you  I  ne'er  will  yield. 
Cho.  Nor  will  we  ever  quit  the  field. 
Bag.  Nor  I  to  thee — for  all  day  long 

If  needful  I  wall  shout  my  song. 
Until  this  noise  of  mine 
Shall  fairly  conquer  thine. 
Cho.  Brekekekex,  coax,  coax.  290 

Bag.  Hei'eafter  I  will  make  your  coax  cease. 
Cha.  O  moor  the  vessel  with  the  oar — peace — peace. 

When  you  have  paid  the  passage,  disembark. 
Bag.  Take  the  two  oboli ". 

ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Bacchus,  Xanthias. 

Bag.  Here,  Xanthias — 

Ho,  Xanthias — where  is  Xanthias  ? 
Xan.  [Entering.]  Yaw". 

Bag.  Come  hither. 

Xan.  O  master,  hail ! 
Bag.  What's  there  ? 

Xan.  Darkness  and  mire. 

Bag.  Dost  anywhere  perceive  those  parricides 

And  perjur'd  men  whom  he  describ'd  to  us  ? 
Xan.  Hast  thou  not? 
Bag.  Yes,  by  Neptune,  and  now  see  them. 

Come  then,  what  should  we  do? 

™  Here  they  moor  the  vessel  to  the  shore,  Bacchus  disembarks  and  pays  the 
fare  of  two  oboli,  which  is  double  the  sum  demanded  by  Charon,  according  to  most 
authors. 

n  Lav.     The  stage  direction  here  is,  fiifirjiia  tov  avpiyfiov. 

L  2 
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Xan.  'Tis  best  advance, 

Since  in  this  place  are  the  dire  beasts  he  spoke  of.  301 
Bac.  How  shall  he  groan  for  this  °  I — he  told  us  false, 

From  jealousy,  that  I  might  be  alarm'd ; 

Knowing  me  of  a  warlike  disposition. 

For  there  is  nought  so  proud  as  Hercules. 

But  I  could  wish  to  meet  with  some  occasion. 

And  gain  a  victoi'y  worthy  this  descent. 
Xan.  By  Jupiter,  indeed,  I  hear  some  noise. 
Bac.  Where,  where  is  it  ? 
Xan.  Behind. 

Bag.  Then  go  behind. 

Xan.  But  'tis  before  us. 

Bac.  Go  then  in  advance.  310 

Xan.  In  truth  I  see  by  Jove  a  mighty  beast. 
Bac.  Of  what  description  ? 
Xan.  Dreadful;  and  becomes 

In  varied  figure  now  an  ox,  a  mule, 

And  now  a  beauteous  woman. 
Bac.  Where  is  she? 

Let  me  go  to  her. 
Xan.  'Tis  no  longer  now 

A  woman,  but  a  dog. 
Bac.  'Tis  then  the  empusaP. 

Xan.  Her  face  with  fire  is  all  illuminated. 
Bac.  Has  she  a  brazen  leg  too? 
Xan.  Yes,  by  Neptune  ; 

And  t'other  made  of  dung,  be  well  assm-'d*^. 
Bac.  Then  whither  can  I  turn  ? 
Xan.  And  whither  I  ?  320 

°  That  is,  be  punished  for  his  ostentatious  mendacity. 

I'  This  formidable  spectre,  with  her  fire-illuminated  face,  is  defined  by  the  Scho- 
liast a  demoniac  phantasm,  sent  by  Hecate,  and  appearing  to  the  unfortunate, 
under  continually  changed  appearances  ;  some,  he  adds,  regard  it  as  a  one-footed 
figure,  and  derive  the  name  from  that  circumstance — o'lovei  tv'nroda.  ;  dia  to  tvi 

n  Kcd  (5o\trivov  QaTtpov.  This  part  of  the  description  appears  to  be  taken  from 
a  line  of  Cratinus,  who  preceded  our  poet  by  some  years.  One  of  the  commenta- 
tors on  Athenffius  (xiii.  2.)  thinks  that  the  word  should  rather  be  rendered  the 
leg  of  an  ass,  than  of  dung. 
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Bac.  Priest,  guard  me,  that  I  be  thy  fellow  tippler '. 

Xan.  We  perish,  O  king  Hercules. 

Bac.  Oh  man, 

Address  me  not,  I  beg,  nor  speak  my  name. 

Xan.  O  Bacchus,  then. 

Bac.  This  less  than  even  the  other. 

Xan.  Pursue  thy  route :  come  hither,  master,  hither. 

Bac.  What  is"t  ? 

Xan.  Cheer  up — we've  prosper'd  well  at  last ; 

And  may  declare  as  did  Hegelochus, 
"  For  from  the  waves  again,  I  notice  wassail  ^" 
Th'  empusa's  vanish'd. 

Bac.  Swear. 

Xan.  By  Jupiter. 

Bac.  And  swear  again. 

Xan.  By  Jove. 

Bac.  Swear  on. 

Xan.  By  Jove. 

Bac,  O  wretched  me,  how  pallid  have  I  grown  331 

Since  I  beheld  her !     But  this  priest  from  fear 
Is  paler  still  than  I.     Ah  me !  whence  have 
These  evils  fallen  upon  me? — of  the  gods. 
Which  shall  I  blame  for  having  caus'd  my  ruin  ? 
"  ^Ether,  the  house  of  Jove,  or  foot  of  time  ?" 

[AJlttte  within  is  heard. 

Xan.  Ho,  there. 

Bac.  Whatis't? 

Xan.  Didst  thou  not  hear? 

Bac.  Hear  what  ? 


f  The  French  translator  observes,  that  there  is  no  pontiff  upon  the  stage,  any 
more  than  an  empusa ;  but  Bacchus,  urged  by  superstitious  fear,  addresses  him- 
self to  the  priest  of  Bacchus,  who,  in  virtue  of  his  dignity,  occupied  the  most  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  theatre.  Bacchus  and  Xanthias  speak  in  an  anxious  tone, 
on  account  of  the  near  approach  of  the  terrific  empusa. 

s  k-  Kviic'iTiov  yap  av9ig  av  yaXriv  opw.  This  is  the  famous  line  of  the  Orestes 
(273,  ed.  Pors.),  in  which  the  actor  Hegelocles  by  a  peculiar  mispronunciation, 
left  it  uncertain  whether  the  hero,  after  his  recovery  from  madness,  intended  to 
affirm  that  he  saw  again  serenity  (ya\i)va)  or  a  weazle  (yaXiiv)  arising  out  of 
the  waves.  I  have  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  equivoque  in  some  degree  by  the 
word  icussail,  which  might  be  confounded  by  a  faulty  articulation  witli  weaile. 
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Xan.  The  breath  of  flutes. 

Bac.  Aye,  and  a  certain  air*, 

Most  mystical  of  torches  blew  upon  me. 

But  crouching  down  in  silence  let  us  listen.  340 

[TJiey  retire. 

SCENE  II. 

Chorus  of  those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  di- 
vided into  two  Semi-Choirs. 

Cho.  Bacchus,  O  Bacchus, 

Bacchus,  O  Bacchus. 
Xan.  'Tis  so  indeed — the  initiated,  master. 

Whom  he  described  to  us,  are  sporting  here. 
And  hymning  Bacchus,  like  Diagoras  ". 
Bac.  I  think  so  too;  'tis  therefore  best  for  us 

To  keep  at  rest  that  we  may  know  the  truth. 
Cho.         Bacchus,  O  thou  whose  lov'd  retreat 
Is  in  this  highly  honour'd  seat. 
Bacchus,  O  Bacchus,  come  and  through  the  mead 
Thy  band  in  sacred  chorus  lead;  351 

Shaking  the  myrtle  wreath,  where  grow 
Abundant  fruits  around  thy  brow  ; 
Who  leadest  with  bold  foot  and  free, 
Ar.d  sport-exciting  revelry ; 
Where  most  the  Graces'  band  advance, 
In  sacred,  pure,  and  mystic  dance. 
Xan.  O  Ceres'  daughter,  honour'd  and  revered, 

How  sweet  the  hog  its  fleshy  odour  breathes " ! 

'  It  is  not  improbable  that  Virgil  borrowed  from  this  passage  his  mystica  vaimus 
lucchi  (G.  i.  166),  the  symbol  of  separation  between  the  initiated  and  profane. 
Compare  Malt.  iii.  12.  Heyne  refers  the  line  of  Virgil  to  Hesiod  (Op.  et.  Dies. 
423). 

"  It  is  not  certain  whether  by  Diagoras  be  meant  the  Melian  atheist,  the  con- 
temner of  all  mysteries  and  religion,  or  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  iu  his  lyric  odes 
was  constantly  repeating  "Iukx  w"lrtX£.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  latter  was 
the  person  intended  by  Aristophanes.  The  metre  of  the  dithyrambic  hymn,  which 
begins  three  lines  below,  and  goes  on  to  the  commencement  of  the  epinhema  at 
V.  370,  is  very  accurately  analyzed  verse  by  verse  iu  the  Scholia,  and  by  Hermann 
(de  Metris),  p.  352. 

"  we  -I'ldv  fioi  TrpoakiTvtvoi  xoipdiov  KptCov.     The  hungry  slave  soon  perceives 
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Bac.  AVilt  not  be  still,  that  thou  inay'st  hear  the  chords  ? 

[  They  stand  aside. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Chorus  of  the  initiated,  in  two  hands. 

Cho.         The  flaming  torch,  O  Bacchus,  wake, 

Which  in  thy  hands  thou  com'st  to  shake — 
Phosphoric  star  that  guides  the  sacred  rite — 
With  flame  the  mead's  illumin'd  bright ; 
Wliile  old  men  briskly  shake  the  knee, 
And  years  of  chi'onic  malady. 
For  in  thy  sacred  choir  to  move, 
Is  honour  to  their  zealous  love. 
But  thou  with  burning  lamp  advance, 
And,  O  bless'd  god,  the  youthful  dance  370 

Exciting  joyous  transport  lead^. 
On  to  the  fresh  and  flowery  mead  ^. 
S.-C.'Tis  fit  that  he  be  silent,  and  retire 
1.    Far  from  our  choirs  who  in  this  lore's  unskilled. 
Or  does  not  cherish  pure  and  holy  thoughts. 
Nor  views  nor  joins  the  muses'  generous  rites. 
Nor  is  perfected  in  the  Bacchic  tongue  "*, 
With  which  Cratinus  bull-devourer  sang ; 
Or  one  who  joys  in  diction  scurrilous, 
Or  out  of  season,  or  composes  not 


380 


the  odour  of  the  hogs  which  were  particularly  sacrificed  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres 
and  Bacchus.  So  in  the  Acharnians  (v.  729),  the  Megarean  when  asked  by  Di- 
caeopolis  what  he  is  bringing,  answers,  xoipovQ  tywvya  fivariKag  :  on  which  pas- 
sage see  the  note. 

y  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading  proposed  by  Kuster,  and  given  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  in  several  editions,  x«po7rot6i^,  instead  of  the  common  xopoTToiov, 
which  seems  neither  so  poetical  nor  so  expressive  as  the  other. 

^  The  Scholiast  says,  that  in  this  line  some  read  ■KuvQ^pov,  abounding  in  beasts ; 
but  this  appears  to  be  only  a  corruption  of  stt  dvOijpov.  So  in  v.  373,  ti'f  rovf 
(.vavBiiQ  koKttovq  Xtijitoivajv.     See  too,  v.  454. 

■'  M//7-£  Kparivov  tov  Tavpo(f>ayov  yXwrrj/c  l^a^xtl'  tTtXsaOr].  The  Scholiast 
on  these  lines  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Tyro  of  Sophocles,  Aiovvaov  rov  ravpo- 
<pdyov.  Cratinus  has  the  epithet  peculiar  to  Bacchus,  here  assigned  to  him  by 
Aristophanes  on  account  of  the  vinolence  of  his  character,  for  which  he  is  satirized 
again  in  the  Peace,  v.  686,  7. 
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Hostile  sedition,  nor  indulgence  shows 
Towards  the  citizens  ;  but  coveting 
His  private  gain,  inflames  and  rouses  them  : 
Or,  when  the  leader  of  a  harass'd  state, 
By  presents  is  corrupted ;  or  betrays 
The  garrison,  or  ships,  or  from  JEg'ma,^ 
Forbidden  wares,  leather,  or  flax,  or  pitch, 
Exports  to  Epidaurus,  like  Thorycion, 
Detestable  collector  of  the  twentieths'^. 
Persuading  some  one  to  advance  his  wealth  390 

And  furnish  vessels  for  the  enemies. 
Or  fouls  the  Hecatean  images'^, 
Singing  in  cyclic  choirs;  or  with  the  craft" 
Of  rhetorician  eats  the  poet's  pay, 
Since  in  his  country's  Bacchic  mysteries 
By  the  comedians  he  was  travestied. 
To  these  I  speak,  and  charge  them  yet  again, 
And  yet  a  third  time  bid  them  stand  aloof 
Far  from  the  mystic  choirs  ;  but  awake 
The  strain,  and  our  night  watches  which  beseem     400 
Tills  festival. 
S.-C.  2.  ■    Go  each  one  manfully 

^  The  poet  here  enjoins  all  such  to  abstain  from  the  sacred  rites,  who  send  to 
the  enemies  such  articles  as  are  necessary  towards  fitting  out  their  fleet.  (Bcrgler.) 
These  piohibited  articles,  by  being  taken  into  the  island  of  ^Egina,  were  thence 
easily  conveyed  to  the  Peloponnesians,  the  constant  enemies  of  the  Athenian  re- 
public. 

•^  The  Thorycion,  who  is  mentioued  a  few  lines  above,  appears  to  have  been  a 
collector,  or  like  the  Roman  publicanus,  a  farmer  of  certain  twentieths  of  the  Athe- 
nian revenue — ilKoaroXoyov  tov  ilKoarwvi]v,  wg  'Api(TTo<pdvi]g  iv  Ba-paxoig. 
(Piers,  ad  JMaerin.  p.  165 — est  conductor  vicesimarum.  Dindorf.)  Instead  of  6w- 
pcKiwv  lov,  Ilotibius  proposes  to  read  QojpvKuov  wg,  which  avoids  the  cacophonous 
sound  of  the  similar  termination.  This  non-complying  public  officer  is  spoken  of 
afterwards  at  v.  405,  as  one  not  desirous  to  promote  his  country's  welfare. 

''  These  were  statues  of  Hecate  set  up  in  places  where  three  roads  met,  and 
wliere  banquets,  called  Hecate's  ccenae,  were  consecrated  to  this  deity  every  month, 
at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  ;  (see  Spanheim  and  Bergler  on  the  Plutus,  v.  549.) 
By  the  cyclic  choirs  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  are  meant  the  choirs  of  dithyrambic 
singers,  of  whom  Cinesias,  whose  impiety  is  here  justly  reprobated,  calls  himself  in 
the  Birds  (v.  1403),  icvKXioOiSuffKaXov  :  on  which  passage  the  Scholiast  says,  avTt 
TOV  8i9vpaf.t[ioTroi6p. 

^  Agyrius  is  here  to  be  understood,  who  was  the  means  of  diminishing  the  pub- 
lic salaries,  which  the  poets  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving. 
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To  the  mead's  flowery  bosom,  tripping,  jesting  ^, 
In  sportive  mood  deriding ;  long  enough 
Has  been  our  feast ;  but  on,  and  with  a  voice 
Adapted  to  the  strain,  nobly  extol 
The  saviour  goddess,  who  declares  herself^ 
Perpetual  guardian  of  the  land,  howe'er 
This  be  against  Thorycion's  design. 

S.-C.  Come  now,  another  kind  of  hymn  prepare, 
1.    And  goddess  Ceres,  the  fruit  bearing  queen,  410 

Chaunt  in  your  songs  divine. 
S.-C.  2.  O  Ceres,  queen 

Of  sacred  orgies,  aid  us,  and  preserve 
Thine  own  peculiar  chorus  ;  granting  me 
To  sport,  and  ever  safely  lead  the  dance, 
And  utter  many  words  of  ludicrous. 
And  many  of  grave  import ;   may  I  then 
In  recompense  for  having  spoken  jests 
Not  unbecoming  of  thy  festival, 
Be  circled  with  the  wreath  of  victory. 

S.-C.  But  come  ye  now,  invite  the  beauteous  god  420 

1.    Hither  with  songs,  tht  partner  of  this  dance. 

Much  honour'd  Bacchus,  thou  who  hast  found  out 
The  sweetest  music  of  our  festival, 
Hither,  and  to  the  goddess  with  us  wend  *", 
And  show  how  great  a  journey  without  toil 

f  Brunck,  in  his  edition,  here  inserts  from  the  Venetian  and  one  of  the  Modena 
MSS.,  the  words  twv  KaO'  aSov. 

e  rnv  Soirtipav.  It  is  most  probable,  as  Ducker  conjectures,  that  Minerva  is 
here  to  be  understood.  The  Scholiast  says,  itrrl  yap  'AQi)V)]m  ^wTiipa  Xeyofihi], 
y  Kal  Qiiovaiv:  which  that  learned  commentator  amends  by  reading,  iari  yap 
'Adr)va  T]  cTwritpa  Xeyo^evr].  The  Eleusinian  Ceres,  as  well  as  her  daughter  Pro- 
serpine, were  also  called  by  this  title.     (See  Spanheim's  note  on  the  line.) 

h  These  lines,  according  to  Conzius,  allude  not  to  the  distant  peregrination  of 
Bacchus  to  the  Indies,  as  Bergler  seems  to  imagine,  but  to  the  lacchic  pomp 
("loKx'  ('o"laKXi),  which  was  carried  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  mysteries  from  the 
Ceramicus  to  Eleusis,  where  stood  the  temple  of  the  great  goddess,  along  the  road 
which  thence  derived  the  epithet  of  sacred.  This  pomp  included  the  image  of  Bac- 
chus, crowned  with  its  myrtle  wreatli  (see  v.  330),  and  bearing  a  torch  in  its 
hand  ;  the  mystic  van,  the  basket,  and  other  insignia.  The  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  Eleusinian  festival  and  rites  are  made  use  of  by  the  poet  in 
these  animated  hymns. 
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Thou  canst  achieve.     Bacchus,  who  lov'st  the  dance, 

Attend  ;  for  thou  hast  hidicrously  torn 

This  sandal  and  these  tatters  all  to  bits '. 

And  hast  found  out  the  means  by  which  we  may 

Sport  in  the  chorus  with  impunity.  430 

S.-C.  Bacchus,  who  lov'st  the  dance,  attend  upon  me ! 
2.    For  I  with  look  askance  have  just  beheld 
The  bosom  of  a  very  fair  fac'd  maid. 
From  her  rent  tunic  prominent,  who  romp'd 
With  her  companions.     Bacchus,  fond  of  dance, 
Be  thou  my  guide  ! 

Xan.  I,  too,  am  much  inclin'd 

To  follow,  and  with  her  to  sport  and  dance. 

Bac.  And  I  the  same. 

Cho.  Then  would  you  that  we  jest 

In  social  raillery  on  Archedemus  ^, 
Who  at  sev'n  years  of  age  had  not  yet  cut  440 

His  speaking  teeth  ;  but  now  the  demagogue 
Enacts  among  the  upper  dead,  the  chief 
Of  all  the  wickedness  thei'e  perpetrated? 
I  hear  that  Clisthenes  too  in  the  tomb 
Plucks  off  his  hair,  and  lacerates  his  cheeks. 
Then  wails  in  stooping  posture,  weeps,  and  calls 
Upon  Sebinus,  him  of  Anaphlystion. 
'Tis  said  besides,  that  Hippobinus'  son, 

'  From  the  exertions  of  the  Chorus  in  the  dance,  their  sandals  and  garments 
were  worn  to  rags,  and  afforded  a  most  laughable  sight. 

''  Archedemus,  who  accused  Erasinides  of  peculation  and  neglect  of  his  official 
duties,  is  here  traduced  as  an  alien,  for  not  having  been  enrolled  among  the  Athe- 
nian citizens,  which  was  done  on  the  third  day  of  the  Apaturian  feast.  >PpaTopas 
is  said  prater  exspectationem  for  (ppaarripaQ  (teeth  which  indicate  the  age) — ac- 
cording to  the  proverb  cited  by  the  Scholiast,  iirriTijQ  wv  ocoi'Taq  ouk  t^uatj/. 
By  the  upper  dead,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  are  to  be  understood  the  Athenians, 
whose  affairs  at  that  time  were  in  an  unprosperous  condition.  Bergler  imagines 
that  Aristophanes  also  alludes  in  this  line  to  a  fragment  of  the  Phryxus  of  Euri- 
pides (xv.  ap.  Musgr.) — 

rig  d'  olStv  ti  ?»}v  tov9  b  ictKXriTai  9aviiv, 
TO  L,i)v  dt  Qvr](jKiiv  iari; 

as  he  likewise  does  at  v.  1080,  and  1473,  in  derision  of  the  Sophists,  who  perverted 
the  simplest  truths  by  their  love  of  paradox. 
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This  Callias,  in  the  naval  fight  engag'd ' 

In  lion's  hide  envelop'd. 
Bac.  Can  you  tell  us  450 

Where  Pluto  dwells  ?  for  we  are  strangers  here, 

But  just  arriv'd. 
Clio.  Thou  hast  not  far  to  go. 

Nor  needest  ask  again — know  that  thou  art 

Come  to  his  very  gate. 
Bac.  O  boy,  take  up 

These  packages  again. 
Xan.  What  else  is  this'" 

But  Jupiter's  Corinthus  in  the  bed  clothes  ? 
S.-C.  Go  now  around  the  goddess'  sacred  ring, 
1.    Disporting  thro'  the  flowery  grove,  O  ye 

Who  are  admitted  to  the  feast  divine. 

But  with  the  nymphs  and  matrons  will  I  go, 

Where  they  hold  nightly  vigils  to  the  goddess. 

Bearing  the  sacred  torch. 
S.-C.  2.  Let  us  depart 

To  meads  enamell'd  with  the  rosy  flowers. 

After  our  manner  sporting  in  the  dance". 

Which  the  propitious  fates  have  introduc'd  ; 

For  to  us  only  is  the  solar  light 

'  That  is,  the  memorable  battle  at  Arginusa;,  gained  by  Conon  in  the  same  year 
in  which  this  comedy  was  brought  upon  the  stage.  In  the  fictitious  name  Sebi- 
.  nus,  Brunck  supposes  an  allusion  to  2«/3a?ioc,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  Hotibius 
cautions  the  reader  against  confounding  this  Callias  with  the  archoa  of  that  name, 
under  whose  auspices  the  comedy  of  the  Frogs  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  the 
93rd  Olympiad  ;  the  one  here  mentioned  was  a  debauched  spendthrift,  who  con- 
sumed his  paternal  substance  in  riotous  living. 

■n  This  line,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  is  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to 
such  as  are  always  saying  and  doing  the  same  thing.  Corinthus  was  the  reputed 
son  of  Jupiter,  and  king  of  Ephyre,  afterwards  named  Corinth  from  him.  Accord- 
ing to  a  fragment  of  Antiphanes,  the  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Athena;us,  Corinth 
was  as  celebrated  for  the  bed  clothes  made  there,  as  Elis  was  for  cooks,  and  Argos 
for  cauldrons.  (See  Tindar,  Nem.  vii.  1.  ult. ;  and  the  Scholiast  on  tha  tpassage). 
The  semi-choral  hymn  which  follows  (from  v.  441—448)  is  arranged  by  Hotibius 
in  strophe  and  antistrophe,  composed  of  iambic  catalectic  tetrameters,  with  a  slight 
alteration  of  the  words  x'^P""  "i'*''  "P"''  ^iiicXov  Otdg,  avOopopou  av  ciXffoc, 
■where  Qtag  is  to  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable. 

n  On  the  fourth  day  of  the  greater  Eleusinian  jNIysteries  a  solemn  dance  was 
performed  in  a  flowery  meadow,  to  which  the  Chorus  here  alludes. 
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Cheerful,  who  having  been  initiated, 

Tow'i'ds  strangers  and  our  fellow-townsmen  keep 

A  disposition  full  of  piety. 

Bag.  Come  now,  in  what  way  shall  I  strike  the  door  ?      470 
After  wliat  fashion  knock  the  natives  here  ? 

Xan.  Thou  must  not  tarry,  hut  attempt  the  gate  °, 
Bearing  the  guise  and  mind  of  Hercules. 

Bag.  Boy,  boy. 

Mac.  Who's  this  ? 

Bag.  'Tis  Hercules  the  brave. 

JE^AC.O  thou  bold,  impudent,  and  shameless  fellow, 
Detestable  and  most  abominable  ! 
Thou'st  driven  Cerberus,  our  dog,  away 
With  twisted  neck  ;  and  whom  I  had  in  charge 
Thou'st  seized  and  carried  oft^  with  thee  by  force. 
But  now  I've  got  thee  firmly  in  my  grasp  p,  480 

Such  a  black-hearted  Stygian  rock,  and  that 
Of  Acheron  which  drops  with  blood,  confine  thee  ; 
With  monsters  of  Cocytus  running  round  ; 
And  hundred-headed  hydra,  who  shall  tear 
Thine  entrails  :  and  the  viper  of  Tartessus  "^ 
Shall  reach  thy  lungs,  while  the  Tithrasian  gorgons 
Tear  with  the  entrails  thine  ensanguin'd  reins, 
Whom  I  will  summon  hither  with  all  speed.  [Ejcit. 

Xan.  [To  Bacchus.'\  Ho  there,  what  hast  thou  done? 


°  y£i'i<TEt  TrjQ  Bl'pag.  This  phrase,  of  common  occurrence  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  though  not  usually  applied  to  such  objects  as  gates,  is  illustrated  by  Brunck 
and  Bergler  at  considerable  length. 

^  aWci  7'vv  t'xct  nE<Tog.  An  allusion  to  a  wrestling  match,  in  which  the  com- 
batants endeavour  to  throw  one  another  by  grasping  the  waist. 

•i  TapTijrria  [jivpatva.  The  Scholiast  calls  this  monster  daif.i(ov  ^o(3epa,  coming 
from  Tartessus,  a  city  of  Spain,  near  the  lake  Aornus.  From  the  same  authority 
we  learn  that  the  tragical  description  of  infernal  monsters  here  given  by  ^-Eacus, 
the  janitor  of  Pluto,  with  a  design  of  terrifying  Bacchus  from  a  nearer  approach, 
is  parodied  from  the  Theseus  of  Euripides  (fragm.  i.  in  Beck's  edition).  The  Ti- 
thrasian gorgons,  mentioned  two  lines  below,  are  so  named  from  Tithrasius,  a 
place  in  Libya,  or  as  Dindorf  thinks  more  probable,  from  Tilhras,  a  burgh  of  At- 
tica. There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  word  TiOpcKriai  contains  an  allusion 
to  the  verb  Opdaaeiv,  or  rapatrfftiv,  q.  d.  Qpaaaovaai.  The  Tartessian  lamprey 
(muncna  Tartessia)  is  reckoned  by  Varro  in  his  satire  Tripi  ictojiuTiov,  among  the 
delicacies  of  the  Roman  table.  (A.  Gell,  N.  A.  vii.  16). 
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Bac.  Reliev'd  myself. 

Invoke  the  god. 
Xan.  O  thou  ridiculous !  490 

Wilt  thou  not  then  rise  quickly  up,  before 
Some  stranger  see  thee  ? 
Bac.  But  I  faint — a  sponge 

Bring  to  my  heart. 
Xan.  Here,  take  it. 

Bac.  Lay  it  on. 

Xan.  Where  is't?     O  golden  gods!  hast  there  thy  heart? 
Bag.  From  terror  it  has  crept  down  to  my  belly. 
Xan.  O  thou  of  gods  and  men  most  cowardly. 
Bac.  I  ?   cowardly  ?  who've  ask'd  thee  for  a  sponge  ? 

No  other  man  would  have  done  this. 
Xan.  What  then  ? 

Bac.  He  would  lie  smelling  if  he  were  a  coward ! 

But  I  arose,  and  wip'd  myself  besides.  500 

Xan.  Brave  deeds,  O  Neptune  ! 
Bac.  So  I  think,  by  Jove. 

But  fear'dst  thou  not  the  noise  and  threatening  words  ? 
Xan.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter  ;  nor  heeded  them. 
Bac.  Seeing  thou  art  so  manly  and  so  brave, 

Come  now,  assume  my  character,  and  bear 
This  club  and  lion's  hide  if  inward  fear 
Disturb  thee  not ;  and  I  in  turn  will  be 
Thy  vessel  bearer. 
Xan.  Take  it  quickly  then  ; 

I  cannot  help  but  yield  to  thee  in  this. 
And  w^ell  observe  the  Herculean  Xanthias.  510 

If  I've  a  coward  spirit  like  to  thine. 
Bac.  But  thou'rt  the  beaten  slave  from  Melita""; 
By  Jove  then  I'll  take  up  these  packages. 

'  ovK  MtX(V»7f  fiaariyiaq.  Melita  is  the  name  of  an  Athenian  village,  where 
was  a  chapel  of  Hercules,  in  which,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  he  was  initiated 
into  the  lesser  mysteries.  He  is  called  the  beaten  slave  (the  inastigia  of  Plaulus 
and  Terence)  because  habited  as  Hercules. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Bacchus,  habited  as  a  slave ;  Xanthias,  dressed  like  Bac- 
c/ius;  a  Female  Attendant  on  Proserpine. 

Att.  O  clearest  Hercules,  art  thou  arriv'd  ? 

Enter  this  way — for  when  the  goddess  heard 
That  thou  wast  come,  she  instantly  bak'd  loaves, 
And  cook'd  two  or  three  pots  of  grounded  herbs, 
Dress'd  a  whole  ox  upon  the  coals,  bak'd  cakes. 
And  small  loaves — enter  in. 

Xan.  I  thank  you,  no. 

Att.  I  will  not,  by  Apollo,  suffer  thee  520 

To  take  thyself  away,  since  she  has  been 
Cooking  for  thee  the  flesh  of  birds,  and  frying 
Sweetmeats,  and  minghng  most  delicious  wine. 
But  enter  in  with  me. 

Xan.  Most  willingly. 

Bac.  Thou  triflest — for  I  will  not  let  thee  go. 

Att.  Besides,  there  is  within  a  minstrel  girl 

Most  beautiful,  and  two  or  three  that  dance. 

Xan.  How  say'st  thou?  dancing  damsels? 

Att.  Ripe  of  age. 

And  lately  shorn ;  but  enter,  for  the  cook 
Was  at  the  moment  dishing  up  the  fish,  530 

And  in  was  brought  the  table. 

Xan.  Go  now,  tell 

First  to  these  dancing  maids  within,  that  I 
Myself  am  entering — follow  boy,  this  way, 
And  bear  the  vessels.  [^Exit  Attendant. 

SCENE  V. 

Xanthias,  Bacchus,  Chorus. 

Bac.  Stay  thou,  thinkest  it 

A  serious  matter  that  I  drest  thee  out 
As  Hercules  in  sport?  continue  not 
To  jest,  O  Xanthias,  but  take  again 
The  packages  and  carry  them. 
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Xan.  What's  this  ? 

Thou  surely  thinkest  not  to  take  from  me 

What  thou  thyself  hast  given. 
Bac.  Think  of  it,  I  don't. 

But  do  it  instantly.     Come,  doff  the  skin. 
Xan.  I  call  upon  the  gods  to  witness  this. 

And  trust  my  cause  to  them. 
Bac.  What  gods  dost  mean  ? 

Is't  not  a  foolish  and  vain  thing  for  thee  540 

To  think  thyself  Alcmena's  son,  who  art 

A  slave  and  mortal? 
Xan.  Trouble  not  thyself. 

Take  them— for  haply,  if  the  gods  be  willing, 

Hereafter  thou  shalt  make  thy  prayer  to  me. 
Cho.  'Tis  spoken  like  a  man  of  sense  and  thought, 

And  one  who's  circumnavigated  much  ; 

So  that  he  always  rather  turns  himself 

Towards  the  side  which  is  in  good  condition, 

Than  stands  like  painted  image,  in  one  fprm  ; 

But  to  be  turn'd  still  to  the  softer  part  550 

Belongs  to  one,  who  like  Theramenes, 

Is  flexible  by  nature. 
Bac.  Would  it  not 

Be  very  laughable,  if  Xanthias 

Being  a  slave  wrapt  in  Milesian  blankets  *, 

Should,  in  his  dalliance  with  a  music  girl. 

Ask  for  a  vase  ;  and  I  beholding  this, 

»  This  proverbial  expression,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  borrowed  from  the 
Alcmena  of  Euripides,  Fragm.  I.  Musgr.,  whose  words  are — 

(w  yap  vor'  t'iwv  lEOsvtXov  tig  rbv  tvrvxi) 

\wpovvTa  Toi\ov  Ttjc  StKtjg  aTTormpfiv. 
The  proverb  is,  Trpbg  tov  tv  irparrovTa  roixov  piTtnv,  and  the  metaphor  is  taken 
from  such  as  in  the  time  of  a  storm  turn  for  safety  from  that  side  of  the  ship  on 
which  the  sea  is  beating  to  the  other.  Theramenes,  mentioned  in  v.  552,  was  one 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  a  native  of  Cos,  who  from  the  flexibility  of  his  disposi- 
tion, received  the  sobriquet  of  Cothurnus,  or  buskin,  a  part  of  dress  used  both  by 
men  and  women.  When  with  the  people  of  Chios,  he  called  himself  a  Chian,  and 
vice  versa.     See  below,  v.  1035. 

•  Miletus  was  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  its  wool,  formerly  held  in  high  es- 
teem for  the  manufacture  of  carpets  and  coverlids,  as  appears  from  a  passage  of 
Theocritus,  cited  by  the  Scholiast  (v.  128),  and  from  Virgil  (G.  iii.  306). 
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Begin  to  scratch  myself — then  he,  who  is 

A  crafty  fellow,  seeing  my  design, 

Should  dash  my  teeth  out  with  his  clenched  fist. 


SCENE  VI. 

Enter  Two  Female  Vintners,  each  ivith  her  servant. 

Vi.  LConie  hither  Plathane,  my  Plathane.  560 

This  wicked  rogue  who  erst  came  to  our  inn, 

Hath  eaten  sixteen  of  our  loaves. 
Vi.2.  By  Jove, 

It  is  himself,  indeed. 
Xan.  Ill  comes  to  me  ". 

Vi.  2.  And  twenty  fragments  of  boil'd  flesh  besides, 

In  value  each  a  semi-obolus. 
Xan.  Some  one  shall  pay. 

Vi.  1.  And  many  garlic  heads. 

Bac.   O  woman,  thou  art  trifling  ;   ignorant 

Of  what  thou  say'st. 
Vi.  1.  Did'st  tliou  then  think  that  I, 

In  the  Cothurni,  could  no  longer  know  thee  ? 
Vi.  2.  What  more,  I  have  not  mentioned  to  thee  yet.  570 

Ah  me !  the  load  of  salt  fish  and  new  cheese. 

Which,  with  the  very  baskets,  he  hath  eaten  ; 

And  afterwards,  when  I  required  the  pay. 

He  look'd  at  me  ferociously,  and  roar'd. 
Xan.  This  is  his  work :  'tis  everywhere  the  same. 
Vi.  2.  He  drew  his  sword  too,  seeming  to  be  mad. 
Xan.  Indeed,  unhappy  woman  ! 
Vi.  2.  Then  we  fled  % 

In  haste  and  terror,  to  the  upper  roof; 

While  he  rush'd  out,  and  took  away  the  mats. 
Xan.  This  too's  his  work — but  something  must  be  done. 

"  KUKov  rJKEi  rivi.  "  Not!  est,  aliciii  malum  imminet,  sed  nobis  aut  tnihi,  Col- 
ligere  autem  id  Xanthias  e  voce  et  vultu  cauponarum  potuit,  et  pro  se  hoc  dicet." 
Dindorf. 

"  sTTt  T»]v  KaTi]ki(f  tiiQvQ  a.vEiTr}ii]<yaii(i'.  So  Brunck  translates  the  word,  in 
superiorem  contignationem.  The  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast  is,  ti)v  neuodofioi', 
71  Ttjv  KXifiaKa, 
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Vi.  l.Go  then,  my  patron  Cleon  call  to  me.  581 

Vi.  2.  Hyperbolus,  if  thou  canst  light  on  him, 

To  me,  that  so  we  may  chastise  this  wretch. 
Vi.  l.O  cursed  throat,  how  readily  would  I 

Break  with  a  stone  thy  jaw-teeth,  by  whose  aid 

Thou  hast  devour'd  my  goods  ! 
Vi.  2.  And  I  would  hurl  thee  ^ 

Into  the  barathrum. 
Vi.  1.  And  I  would  seize 

A  bill  to  cut  thy  larynx  out  withal, 

By  which  my  little  loaves  thou  hast  gulp'd  down. 

But  I  will  go  for  Cleon,  who  this  day  590 

Will  cite  him,  and  unfold  these  crimes  of  his. 
Bag.  In  a  most  wretched  manner  may  I  perish. 

But  I  love  Xanthias. 
Xan.  Well  I  know  thy  mind — 

No  more.     A  Hercules  I'd  ne'er  become. 
Bag.  Nay — say  not  so  my  petted  Xanthias. 
Xan.  But  how  should  I,  a  mortal  and  a  slave, 

Become  Alcmena's  son  ? 
Bag.  I  know  that  thou 

Art  rous'd  to  anger,  and  that  justly  too. 

And  should'st  thou  beat  me,  I  could  not  gainsay  't ; 

But  if  in  time  to  come  I  e'er  despoil  thee,  600 

Most  wretchedly  may  I  with  wife  and  children 

Be  rooted  up,  and  blear-ey'd  Archedemus  ^. 
Xan.  The  oath  I  close  with,  and  upon  these  terms 

Assume  the  dress. 
Cho.  It  is  thy  business  now", 

Since  thou  the  habit  hast  resumed  once  more, 

Which  from  the  first  thou  hadst,  to  manifest 

A  youthful  port  and  dreadful  look  again, 


y  This  was  a  frightful  precipice  at  Alliens,  called  likewise  opvyjxa,  into  which 
criminals  condemned  to  death  were  usually  thrown. 

*  He  received  the  surname  of  6  rXdjuwv,  on  account  of  some  defect  in  his  eyes. 
He  was  mentioned  before,  at  v.  439,  on  which  passage  see  the  note. 

*  Here  begins  the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  according  to  the  common  ar- 
rangement. This  is  the  antistrophe  which  answers  to  the  strophe  commencing  at 
V.  545 — ravra  fiiv  npog  dvSpoi;  iari  vovv  t^ovToi;  Kal  (ppkvag 

VOL.  I.  M 
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Mindful  of  the  divinity,  to  whom 
Thou  bear'st  resemblance — but  if  thou  art  caught 
Doting  and  uttering  some  effeminacy,  CIO 

Thou  must  take  up  thy  burdens  once  again. 
Xan.  O  friends,  not  badly  ye  advise,  but  I 

Was  just  now  thinking  the  same  thing  myself; 
For  well  I  know  that  if  there  be  aught  good, 
He  will  again  attempt  to  take  it  from  me. 
Yet  will  I  show  myself  of  manly  spirit. 
And  look  like  one  who  swallows  marjoram''. 
The  needful  time  it  seems  is  come,  for  now 
I  hear  the  portal  creak. 

ACT  HI.     SCENE  1. 

Enter  ^Eacus  with  his  train. 

i^A.  Bind  this  dog-stealer 

Quickly  for  punishment — despatch. 
Bac.  O'er  some  one*^ 

Mischief  impends. 
Xan.  Will  you  not  to  the  dogs  ?         621 

Approach  not. 
Ma.  Ha,  dost  thou  resist  ?     Come  hither, 

Ditylas,  Sceblias,  and  Pardocas*^, 

And  fight  this  man. 
Bac.  Is't  not  a  monstrous  thing 

That  he  who  steals  another's  property, 

Should  be  himself  the  beater  ? 
Xan.  Past  expression. 

Bac.  Wicked  indeed,  and  dreadful. 
Xan.  Nay,  by  Jove, 

If  e'er  I  have  come  hither,  may  I  die. 


•>  (iXsTTOvr  opiyavov.  This  expression  is  similar  to  the  pXennv  Sptfioy  jSXs- 
TTEiv  vdvo-  (iXiTTHV  KopSa^a,  in  other  plays.  The  French  translator  renders  the 
words,  en  Hat  de  Jiairer  L'origan  suns  froncer  le  sourcil;  and  adds  in  a  note,  "  Pro- 
verbe  qui  se  dit  de  ceux  qui  ne  s'epouvantent  de  rien." 

"=  i'jKH  T(fi  {tivi)  kukov.     1.  c.  to  Xanthias,  huic  homini.     See  v.  563. 

■'  Some  imagine  that  Aristophanes,  for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  has  here  selected  the 
most  barbarous  of  Thracian  appellatives.  But  they  are  probably  altogether  ficti- 
tious ;  slaves  in  Greece  being  commonly  of  Thracian  origin. 
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Or  of  your  goods  stol'n  aught  that's  worth  a  hair; 
And  I  will  act  by  thee  a  noble  part —  630 

For  take  this  slave,  and  question  him  by  torture, 
And  if  thou  should'st  detect  me  doing  wrong. 
Then  lead  me  forth  to  death. 

JEa.  And  in  what  way 

Shall  I  examine  him  ? 

Xan.  In  every  way  * — 

Binding  him  to  a  staircase,  hanging  him, 
Scourging  with  whip  made  of  hogs'  bristles,  flaying, 
By  torturing,  by  pouring  vinegar 
Under  his  nose,  by  placing  bricks  upon  him, 
And  every  other  way ;  but  beat  him  not  ^ 
With  garlic,  or  the  new  and  wild  green  leek.  640 

JEiA.  Thy  speech  is  fair,  and  if  I  maim  your  boy. 
The  compensation  money  shall  be  paid  you. 

Xan.  Not  to  me,  truly;  therefore  take  him  oft', 
And  question  him. 

^Ea.  Nay,  here ;  that  he  may  speak 

Before  your  face — lay  down  thy  vessels  quickly. 
And  take  good  heed  thou  tell  no  lie  to  us. 

Bac.  I  do  forewarn  you  not  to  torture  me, 
Who  am  immortal — if  ye  heed  me  not. 
The  fault's  your  own. 

^A.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Bac.  That  I  am 

Immortal,  Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter,  650 

And  this  man  but  a  slave. 

/Ra.  Hearest  thou  this  ? 

Xan.  I  do ;  and  he  the  rather  should  be  flogg'd. 
For  if  he  is  a  god  he  w  ill  not  feel  it. 

^  The  various  modes  of  torture  here  proposed  by  Xanthias  for  the  slaves  to  un- 
dergo, are  calculated  to  give  a  terrible  picture  of  the  state  of  domestic  manners 
among  the  Athenians,  which  permitted  and  enjoined  masters  to  give  up  their  slaves 
to  undergo  the  question  in  all  its  torturing  forms,  in  order  to  clear  themselves  from 
suspicion  ;  on  condition,  however,  that  if  he  were  unjustly  questioned,  the  owner 
of  the  injured  slave  might  receive  compensation.  (See  Bp.  Poiteus  on  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  Christianity,  sect,  iii.) 

^  Meaning  that  he  was  to  be  severely  beaten  and  tortured,  but  not  with  leeks  and 
onions  merely  like  boys  in  sport. 

m2 
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Bac.  Why  then,  since  thou  too  call'st  thyself  a  god, 

Art  thou  not  beat  with  the  same  strokes  as  I  ? 
Xan.  Just  is  the  speech — and  whichsoe'er  of  us 

Thou  seest  the  first  to  weep  or  flinch  when  struck. 

Think  him  to  be  no  god. 
^A.  It  cannot  be 

But  thou  art  a  brave  man  ;  for  still  thou  tendest 

To  what  is  right — then  strip  ye  for  the  trial.  6G0 

Xan.  And  how  will  you  with  fairness  question  us? 
iEA.  With  ease,  by  giving  each  a  stroke  in  turn. 
Xan.  Thou  sayest  well ;  look  if  thou  see  me  flinch. 
lEik.  Now  I  have  struck  thee. 
Xan.  No,  by  Jupiter. 

^A.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that  thou  hast  felt  it ; 

But  I  will  go  and  strike  the  other. 
Bac.  When? 

i^A.  In  truth  I've  struck. 

Bac.  Then  wherefore  sneez'd  I  not^? 

i^A.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I'll  try  him  again. 
Xan.  Will  you  not  then  be  quick? — lattatai ! 
^A.  Wherefore  lattatai  ? — art  thou  in  pain  ?  G70 

Xan.  Not  so,  by  Jove  ;  but  I  was  thinking  on 

The  time  when  in  the  Diomaean  tribe 

The  feasts  of  Hercules  are  celebrated. 
]E,A.  The  pious  man  !  we  must  go  back  again. 
Bac.  Alas,  alas! 
^A.  What  is  it  ? 

Bac.  I  see  horsemen. 

i^A.  What  makes  thee  weep,  then  ? 

Bag.  'Tis  the  smell  of  onions. 

M\.  What,  don't  you  care  for  it  ? 
Bac.  Not  I,  at  all. 

i^A.  To  this  man  then  we  must  proceed  again. 
Xan.  Oh  me  ! 


s  Sneezing  was  reckoned  by  the  ancients  among  good  or  bad  omens.  The  Greeks 
had  a  deity  named  Ilrap/ioc.  and  mentioned  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anabasis  ;  Theo- 
critus in  the  Epithalamium  of  Helen,  v.  16  ;  and  Homer  (Od.  P'.  545),  where  Pe- 
nelope draws  a  fatal  augury  for  the  suitors  from  the  loud  and  continued  sternuta- 
tions of  Telemachus. 
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tEa.  What  is't  that  ails  thee  ? 

Xan.  Take  the  thorn  out. 

[holding  up  Ins  foot. 
^Ea.  What  is  the  matter  ?     Go  we  back  again.  680 

Bac.  "  Apollo,  who  at  Delos  dweH'st,  or  Pytho ''." 
Xan.  He  suffers  pain — did  you  not  hear? 
Bac.  Not  I. 

'Twas  only  an  iambic  of  Hipponax', 

Which  I  recall'd  to  mind. 
Xan.  Thou  doest  nothing 

But  maul  his  flanks. 
^Ea.  'Tis  so  by  Jupiter — 

Now  then  present  the  stomach. 
Bac.  Neptune — 

Xan.  Some  one 

Cries  out  in  pain. 
Bac.  "  Thou  who  th'  ^Egaean  rocks 

Holdest  in  sway,  or  azure  ocean's  depths." 
jEa.  I  cannot  learn,  by  Ceres,  of  you  twain, 

Which  is  the  god  ;  but  enter — ^for  the  master  690 

Himself  and  Proserpine  will  recognise. 

Since  they  are  gods  themselves. 
Bac.  Thou  sayest  well ; 

But  this  I  could  have  wish'd  that  thou  hadst  done 

Before  the  blows  had  been  inflicted  on  me.       ^Exeunt. 
Cho.  Muse  of  the  sacred  choirs  advance'', 

Delighting  in  our  song  and  dance  ; 
Survey  the  peopled  crowds  where  sit 
Innumerable  tribes  of  wit ; 


'•  He  invocates  the  Delian  god,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  poet,  thus  endeavour- 
ing to  beguile  or  to  conceal  his  sense  of  pain  from  the  blows  which  .Eacus  inflicts 
upon  him. 

'  His  bodily  sufferings  here  cause  him  a  lapse  of  niemory — as  the  Scholiast  in- 
forms us  that  the  line  quoted  by  Bacchus  is  from  Avanias,  and  not  Hipponax,  as 
are  the  two  consequent  verses  also,  which  he  quotes. 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  this  is  a  parabasis  having  but  four  parts  of  that 
free  address  to  the  spectators — the  ode,  the  epirrhema,  the  antode,  and  the  ante- 
pirrhenia.  There  is  much  poetical  beauty  in  the  opening  chorus,  as  well  as  a 
patriotic  plainness  in  the  advice  which  y\ristophanes  afterwards  gives  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  mingled  witii  much  sarcastic  irony. 
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Ambitious  thoughts  their  noble  soul 
Loftier  than  Cleophon's  control ',  700 

He  whose  loquacious  lips  resound 
With  Thracian  swallow's  direful  sound  "^ ; 
She  who  is  wont  to  fix  her  seat 
Within  the  barbarous  leave's  retreat, 
And  with  her  lamentable  wail 
Mourns  the  devoted  nightingale. 
That  he  the  doom  of  death  must  share, 
Tho'  equal  lots  the  sentence  bear. 
S.-C.'Tis  just  the  sacred  Chorus  should  exhort 

And  teach  what  may  be  useful  to  the  state.  710 

First  then  we  think  it  right  to  equalise 

The  citizens,  and  take  away  their  fears ; 

And  if  by  arts  of  Phrynichus  deceiv'd. 

Any  hath  err'd,  I  say  that  it  is  right 

That  they  should  be  allowed  to  plead  their  cause 

And  purge  their  former  sins — then  I  declare 

That  no  one  in  the  city  should  be  mark'd 

With  infamy,  for  'tis  a  shame  that  those 

Who  in  a  naval  fight  have  once  engaged, 

Should  straight  become  Plateaus,  lords  from  slaves  ". 

Not  that  I  can  deny  this  to  be  well,  721 

But  praise  it,  for  this  is  the  only  thing 


'  He  was  an  Athenian  general,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  turbulent  dema- 
gogue, against  whom  Plato  wrote  a  comic  drama,  called  by  his  name.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  be  described  by  Euripides  (Orestes,  892,  etc.)  under  the  title  of  the  Ar- 
give — 

Kcnri  r<iiS'  ainararai 

avrip  TiQ  d9vp6y\ii)(X(TOQ,  laxvwv  Qpacw 

Indeed  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  that  striking  description,  that  some  particu- 
lar person  then  living  was  intended  by  the  poet. 

™  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  mother  of  the  cheese-manufacturer,  Cleophon,  who 
was  herself  a  Thracian.  The  equal  lots  mentioned  in  v.  708,  refer  to  the  well- 
known  principle  of  the  Athenian  law,  which  absolved  the  suspected  culprit  in  case 
of  an  equality  of  votes,  as  in  the  judgment  of  Orestes. — kclv  "ktui  ysvcji'Tai  {at 
tl^)](poi  ci]\ov6ti.   Schol.) 

"  From  this  passage  it  appears  that  such  slaves  as  had  engaged  in  the  sea-fight 
at  Arginusas  had  their  liberty  restored  to  them,  and  were  enrolled  among  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  citizens,  as  the  Platseans  had  been  many  years  before.  This  is  the 
subject  of  the  ironical  commendation  of  Aristophanes. 
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Ye  have  done  wisely — 'tis  moreover  fit, 

That  ye  pass  by  this  single  crime  in  those 

Who  beg  the  boon  of  you,  and  who  full  oft 

Have,  like  their  fathers,  fought  with  you  by  sea, 

And  are  of  kindred  race;  but  O,  most  wise 

By  nature,  let  us  lay  aside  our  rage. 

And  willingly  admit  to  kindred  all, 

Restored  to  honour,  to  be  citizens,  730 

Whoever  shares  with  us  in  naval  fight. 

But  if  in  this  respect  we  swell  with  pride. 

And  of  the  freedom  make  so  much  ado, 

Being  ourselves  embosom'd  in  the  wave". 

We  shall  not  seem  hereafter  to  be  wise. 
Cho.  If  I  am  able  well  to  scan 

The  disposition  of  a  man. 

The  little  Cligenes  whose  shape  p 

Resembles  the  molesting  ape ; 

No  lonff  time  hence  shall  mourn  our  wrath,  740 

The  worst  of  those  who  keep  the  bath ; 

Who  the  false  nitrous  dust  are  worth, 

Mix'd  ashes  and  Cimolian  earth. 

And  knowing  this,  peace  ne'er  can  find 

A  harbour  in  his  fearful  mind  ; 

Stript  of  his  clothes  lest  he  abide 

W'ithout  a  staff  his  steps  to  guide. 
S.-C.  Often  to  us  the  state  appears  to  acfi 

°  Kai  ravT  £Xovt£C  KvfictTwv  iv  ayKoKaiQ.  This  line,  as  the  Scholiast  informs 
us,  is  taken  from  .Eschylus,  and  supposes  a  comparison  between  the  republic 
harassed  by  the  reverses  and  evil  accidents  sustained  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  a  ship  fluctuating  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

P  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  the  bath  keeper  who  is  here  so  severely  satirized, 
was  a  rich  political  character  of  that  time,  but  a  stranger  and  barbarian,  a  flatterer 
of  the  people,  such  an  one  as  our  poet  afterwards  calls  ^j/juotti'Ojjkov  (v.  1083.) 
This  use  of  the  false  nitrous  du,st  shows  his  dishonest  nature.  The  Cimolian  earth 
mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  a  sort  of  chalk,  gathered  on  the  shore  of  Cimolas, 
one  of  the  Cyclades— hodie  Kimoli.  The  keepers  of  bagnios  were  held  in  very 
slight  repute  at  Athens,  and  are  ranked  by  our  poet  with  the  dregs  of  the  people  ; 
(see  Itt.  1400.) — -Kopvatoi  Kai  jdaXavtvai  SiaKtKpaysvai. 

'1  The  Chorus  here  compares  the  good  and  honest  citizens  with  the  excellent 
state  of  the  ancient  coin,  before  it  had  been  debased  under  the  archonship  of  Anti- 
genes,  the  year  previous  to  the  appearance  of  tiie  Frogs,  l)y  the  njixture  of  brass 
with  the  gold  of  the  old  Athenian  didraclun,  or  stater. 
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Towards  the  fair  and  honest  citizens 

As  with  the  ancient  coin  and  recent  gold  ;  750 

For  these,  howe'er  they  be  quite  unalloy'd, 

But  as  it  seems  the  fairest  of  all  coins, 

Such  as  alone  are  rightly  struck  and  prov'd'', 

With  Grecians  and  barbarians  every  where. 

We  make  no  use  of;  but  these  wretched  brass 

Struck  yesterday  with  the  most  vile  of  marks. 

So  of  the  citizens,  those  whom  we  know 

To  be  well  born,  wise,  just,  and  honest  men, 

Brought  up  in  the  Palaestra,  dance  and  song, 

W"e  drive  away  ;  but  use  for  everything  760 

The  brazen,  strange,  red-haired,  and  wicked,  sprung^ 

From  evil  ancestors,  those  newly  come, 

W^hom  formerly  the  state  would  scarce  have  us'd 

As  victims — but  now,  O  insensate  men ', 

With  alter'd  customs,  use  the  good  once  more. 

For  then  success  will  to  your  praise  redound, 

And  should  ye  fall,  'tis  from  a  worthy  tree " ; 

Hence  all  your  sufferings,  so  the  wise  will  think. 

'  fxoi'oig  opOujg  KOTTtiari  Kai  KiKuidioviafi'tvoiQ.  As  the  Greeks  used  the  term 
-X^pvabv  or  apyvpov  kotttuv  for  striking  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  Romans  said  au- 
rum,  argent um,  cudere,  percutere,  ferire :  and  the  latter  had  their  III  Villi  mo- 
netales,  and  caused  the  coins  of  the  Augustan  age  to  be  stamped  with  the  letters 
A.  A.A.f.F. — auro,  (Ere,  argento,  flando,  feriundo.  It  is  doubted  by  some  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  made  use  of  gold  coin  at  this  time  ;  but  the  words  of  Aristo- 
phanes appear  to  me  decidedly  affirmative  of  this  proposition. 

«  The  word  irvppiaii;  in  this  line,  is  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  to  mean  a  red- 
haired  slave,  as  Xanthias  denoted  one  of  yellow  or  tawny  locks.  Some  were  named 
from  their  country,  as  Carlo,  Syrus,  Syra,  Thratta — others  from  their  office,  Dromo, 
Sosias. 

'  ^apfiaKoloiv.  Bergler  quotes  a  fragment  of  Eupolis,  containing  part  of  a 
parabasis,  ap.  Stobaium,  Floril.  (p.  163.),  the  last  line  of  which  our  poet  seems 
here  to  have  imitated— 

arp(tTtv6ixea9'  aipoviiivoi  KAGAPMATA  aTpartjyovc; : 

which  Grotius  renders  ■prajicbnus  hello  et  cnpiis  Itomines  piaculures. 

"  According  to  the  proverb  quoted  by  the  Scholiast,  applied  to  those  who  wish 
to  be  unhappy  with  a  good  grace — 

(Tt'  d^iov  yovv  tov  ^vXov  kuv  cnrdy^aaOai.  < 

Brunck  compares  this  line  with  those  of  Nicias  in  the  Knights  (v.  80.) — 

KpciTiffTov  ovv  vwv  dvoOavtlv  aXkd  okotvii 

oTTuic  dv  dwoOdvoinEV  dvdpiKWTaTa. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

/Eacvs,  Xanthias,  a  Slave. 

JEa.   By  Jove,  the  saviour,  a  brave  man's  thy  master. 
Xan.  How  should  he  not  be  brave,  who  only  knows  770 

To  drink  and  love  ? 
iEA.  But  that  he  struck  thee  not 

For  that  thou  wast  convicted  openly 

Of  lording  it  in  word,  in  deed  a  slave. 
Xan.  He  would  have  rued  lU 
JEa.  Thou  hast  acted  there 

A  slavish  part,  which  I  rejoice  to  do. 
Xan.  Rejoicest  thou,  I  pray  ? 
JEa.  Yes,  and  appear 

To  be  a  witness  of  the  mysteries, 

Where  I  can  secretly  malign  my  lord. 
Xan,  And  what  when  thou  go'st  grumbling  out  of  doors 

With  numerous  strokes  receiv'd? 
/Ea.  Then  too  I'm  joyful. 

Xan.  And  when  thou'rt  curious  ? 
Ma.  By  Jupiter,  781 

I  know  of  nothing  that  delights  me  more. 
Xan.  O  gentilitial  Jove!  and  eavesdropping" 

Whate'er  thy  masters  say  ? 
i?^^A.  I'm  more  than  mad. 

Xan.  And  when  you  blab  to  others  out  of  doors? 
/Ea.  What  I  ?  By  Jove,  but  then  I'm  ecstatis'd. 
Xan.  Phoebus  Apollo,  give  me  thy  right  hand  ; 

And  let  me  kiss  thee  ;  and  do  thou  the  same. 

And,  by  our  fellow  villain  Jove,  declare 

What  is  this  row  within,  this  noise  and  railing?       790 
JEa.  'Tis  of  Euripides  and  iEschylus, 
Xan.  Ha! 


^  'Ofioyvu  ttv  !  The  Greeks  invoked  this  deity  by  a  variety  of  names — sup- 
pliants called  liim  ikectiov  At'a*  those  who  dwelt  together,  'Ef/iEtrrioj'*  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  same  rank, 'EraiptToi/*  strangers,  Stviov'  by  relations  of  the 
same  blood  he  was  invoked  as  'Oixoyviog.  The  French  translator  renders  the 
words  O  par  le  cousin  Jupiter  1 
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i^A.  There's  begun  a  stir,  a  mighty  stir, 

Among  the  dead,  with  parties  running  high. 

Xan.  Wherefore  ? 

/Ei\.  There  is  a  law  estabUsh'd  here 

That  he  who  'mong  his  fellows  most  excels 
In  arts  reputed  great  and  elegant, 
Should  in  the  Prytaneum  take  his  meals, 
And  sit  next  Pluto's  throne. 

Xan.  I  understand. 

J¥jk.  Until  another  come  more  skill'd  in  art 

Than  he,  and  then  he  must  perforce  give  place.       800 

Xan.  And  why  then  has  this  troubled  i^schylus  ? 

tEa.  He  was  possessor  of  the  tragic  throne, 
As  in  that  art  the  chiefest. 

Xan.  And  who  now  ? 

i^A.  Soon  as  Euripides  came  down,  he  show'd 
A  specimen  of  his  dexterity 
To  such  as  pilfer'd  garments  and  cutpurses. 
To  parricides  and  breakers  through  of  walls, 
Whose  number  is  immense  in  Hades.     They, 
His  special-pleading  speeches  having  heard, 
His  twists  and  turnings,  doted  madly  on  him,  810 

Calling  him  wisest — thereupon  he  rose 
And  seiz'd  the  throne  where  iEschylus  once  sat. 

Xan.  And  was  not  pelted  ? 

.-Ea.  Nay,  by  Jupiter ; 

But  with  a  shout  the  populace  demanded 
That  they  should  make  a  judgment,  which  was  more 
Instructed  in  the  art. 

Xan.  The  crowd  of  rascals ! 

tEa.  By  Jove,  with  such  a  cry  as  reach'd  to  heaven. 

Xan.  And  had  not  /Eschylus  some  partizans  ? 

/Ea.  Small  is  the  number  of  the  good,  as  here. 

Xan.  And  what  is  Pluto  then  about  to  do  ?  820 

tEa.  Straightway  to  have  a  trial  and  decision 
Of  art  between  them. 

Xan.  How  then  was  it  not 

That  Sophocles  obtain'd  the  throne  instead  ? 

yEa.  Not  he,  indeed  ;  but  he  kiss'd  /Eschylus 
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When  he  came  down,  and  seiz'd  by  the  right  hand, 

While  he  retreating  left  the  throne  to  him. 

Intending  now,  so  says  Clidemides  ^, 

To  sit  him  down  and  watch  the  present  fight. 

And  if  the  palm  to  /Eschylus  be  given. 

He  would  remain  contented  in  his  place  ;  830 

If  not,  he  would,  for  excellence  in  art, 

Enter  the  lists  against  Euripides. 
Xan.  Will  it  come  off  then  ? 
JEjA.  Yea,  by  Jove,  it  will, 

A  short  time  hence.     And  truly  here  will  be 

A  dire  commotion ;  for,  besides,  the  art 

Of  music  in  the  balance  will  be  weighed. 
Xan.  But  what  ?  will  they  prove  tragedy  by  weight  ^  ? 
tEa.  And  canons  too  they'll  bring  to  measure  verses. 

And  fashion  well  compacted  squares  like  bricks. 

Diameter  and  wedge — for  word  by  word  840 

Euripides  declares  that  he  will  test 

The  tragedies. 
Xan.  I  think  that  iEschylus 

Hardly  bears  this. 
iEA.  He  stoops,  and  downward  bends 

A  stern  regard. 
Xan.  And  who  shall  be  the  judge  ? 

i^A.   That  was  the  difficulty ;  for  they  found 

A  lack  of  wise  men  there  ;  since  ^^schylus 

Did  not  agree  with  the  Athenian  taste. 
Xan.  Perchance  he  thought  that  many  were  wall-breakers. 
iEA.   He  judg'd  them  all  too  trilling  to  discern 

Poetic  qualities — so  then  they  charg'd  850 

Thy  master  to  decide,  as  skill'd  i'  th'  art. 


y  The  Scholiast  informs  us,  that  according  to  Callistratus,  Clidemides  was  the 
son  of  Sophocles  ;  while  Apollonius  affirms  that  he  was  the  actor  whom  he  usually 
employed  in  bringing  his  tragedies  upon  the  stage. 

'•  The  original  word  here  (fitiayujyijffovai)  has  occasioned  much  learned  debate 
among  the  lexicographers  and  commentators.  The  explanation  given  in  the 
Scholia  appears  the  most  probable  and  best  suited  to  the  passage,  Zvyoarart'iaovffi. 
Photius,  in  his  lexicon,  says,  fitiaydjyiiaar  Ovaar  jxtiov  yap  iari  to  upbv  ro 
Bvojitvov,  tTrtiCbv  lig  rovg  (ppdropaq  Tovg  TraiSac  tiaayovai. 
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But  let  us  enter  in — for  when  our  lords  "* 
Are  earnestly  employ'd,  we've  tears  at  hand. 

Chorus  (in  imitation  of  JRschylus), 
Tremendous  rage  will  soon  possess  the  soul '' 
Of  the  high-sounding  bard  ;  whene'er  his  eye 
The  sharp-tongu'd  rival's  whetted  teeth  shall  sj)y, 
With  madness  will  it  roll. 
Of  crested  speech,  swift  contests  will  arise, 
Parings  of  deeds  that  near  the  axle  clash, 
As  man  from  man  ingenious  seeks  to  dash  8G0 

Words  of  equestrian  size. 
On  his  broad  neck  bristles  the  self-comb'd  hair ; 
And  with  dire  brow  contracted  forth  he  sends 
His  wedged  speech,  like  one  who  timber  rends, 
Breath'd  with  gigantic  air. 
Then  the  formatic  epic- weighing  tongue 

Curl'd  lightly  round,  shaking  the  envious  rein. 
Shall  split  those  words  which  with  pulmonic  pain 

Were  by  the  poet  sung.  [i.  e.  ^Eschylus. 

»  i.  e.  Pluto  and  Bacchus. 

''  This  extraordinary  chorus,  composed  in  the  sesquipedalian  style  of  yEschylus, 
is  full  of  the  most  severe  irony  directed  against  Euripides,  the  constant  theme  of 
our  poet's  satire.  It  is  a  composition  which  I  think  of  all  the  poets  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted,  could  only  have  proceeded  from  Aristophanes.  '1  he  expression  in 
V,  817  of  the  original — 

tTTTroXo^wv  Tt  Xoyojv  KopvOaiuXa  veiict], 
is  compared  by  Bergler  with  v.  922  ;  below 

pt'jfiar'  av  (iotia  SuStK  tlTTtv, 
6<j)pvQ  t^ovTu  Kai  \6(povg, 
with  V.  818— 

ffKivSaXaiJLifjv  Tt  TTCipa^ovia, 

a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  chariot  race,  v.  880 — 

pt)liaTa  Kai  ■KapuTrpiafiar  Ittwv. 
Compare  also  v.  927 — 

pijliad'  'iTCTTOicptjjxva. 
The  diction  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  justice  in  any 
other  language  to  the  uncommon  expressions  made  use  of  by  Aristophanes.  On 
the  word  fptvoTtKTovoQ  (v.  819.),  applied  to  iEschylus,  and  intended  I  conceive 
as  an  encomium  on  his  original  genius,  Spanheim  remarks  the  fondness  of  that 
eminent  poet  for  words  compounded  with  (pprjv'  scil.  (pptpuCaXli^,  ^ptvofiavijc, 
<l)pivoTT\r)yi)g,  tpptvoTrXijKTog,  <ppii'ii)\rjg. 
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ACT  V.     SCENE  I. 

Bacchus,  i?^scHYLUs,  Euripides,  Chorus. 

Eur.  I  ne'er  could  yield  the  throne — suggest  it  not,  870 

For  I  declare  myself  this  man's  superior 

In  art. 
Bac.  Why  are  you  silent,  i^schylus  ? 

Thou  comprehend'st  his  speech. 
Eur.  He  first  puts  on 

A  look  of  silent  gravity,  as  when 

He  utter'd  monsters  in  his  tragedies. 
Bac  My  friend,  speak  not  so  very  boastfully. 
Eur.  I've  known  this  man,  and  long  consider'd  him 

A  savage,  contumacious  speaking  fellow ; 

Having  a  mouth  unrein'd  with  door  unclos'd, 

In  words  bombastic  not  to  be  out-talk'd.  880 

^sc.  Is't  so,  thou  son  of  a  field  deity  •■  ? 

Dost  taunt  me  thus,  thou  trifle-gathering  prater  ? 

Thou  beggar-making  patcher  up  of  rags  ? 

But  thou  shalt  not  speak  with  impunity 

Again. 
Bag.  Cease,  ^Eschylus,  nor  heat  thyself 

With  rage. 
jEsc.  I  will  not  cease  before  I've  shown 

What  sort  of  man  this  cripple  maker  is, 

Who  mouths  so  fiercely. 
Bag.  Bring  a  black  lamb,  boys  ^, 

<=  This  line  contains  an  allusion  to  the  parentage  of  Euripides,  whose  mother 
gained  her  living  by  the  sale  of  pot-herbs.  It  is  also,  according  to  the  Scholiast, 
a  parody  on  a  verse  of  that  poet — 

dXiiOeg,  w  ttciI  t)jq  OaXacrffia^  9tov' 

The  contest  of  ready  recrimination  that  ensues  between  him  and  ^^schylus,  must 
have  been  a  source  of  infinite  diversion  to  an  Athenian  audience,  who  would  hifrhly 
relish  the  verbose  length  of  such  compounds  as  KOjnrofaKsXopplmova,  aTwfivXio- 
avXXsKTaSrj ,  paKioffyppanTcidi],  applied  ore  rotundo  by  the  latter  to  the  tragic  style 
and  character  of  his  great  rival.  , 

■1  Aristophanes  here  compares  the  vast  movements  in  these  poets  with  the  break- 
ing out  of  impetuous  winds,  and  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  an- 
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For  to  burst  forth  the  whirlwind  is  prepar'd. 
JEsc.  O  gatherer  up  of  Cretan  monodies  %  890 

And  bringer  of  unholy  marriages 

Into  the  tragic  art. 
Bac.  Restrain  thyself, 

O  greatly  honour'd  yEschylus ;  and  thou, 

O  wretch,  Euripides,  hence  from  the  hail, 

Lest  with  a  mighty  word  he  strike  thy  temples. 

And  in  his  rage  dash  out  thy  Telephus. 

Thou  ^'Eschylus,  not  in  an  angry  mood, 

But  mildly  argue,  and  be  argued  with  ; 

For  'tis  not  proper,  that  poetic  men 

Should  at  each  other  rail  like  bakers'  wives.  900 

But  straight  thou  cracklest  like  ignited  oak. 
EuR.  I'm  ready,  and  refuse  not  to  bite  first, 

Or  to  be  bitten,  if  he  think  it  good, 

Contending  on  the  diction,  melody. 

And  nerves  of  tragedy ;  nay,  and  by  Jove, 

The  Peleus,  iEolus,  and  Meleager, 

And  e'en  the  Telephus. 
Bag.  Then  thou,  what  is't 

That  thou  intend'st  to  do — speak  yEschylus. 
JEjSC.  I  have  determined  not  to  quarrel  here, 

For  ours  is  not  an  equal  strife. 
Bac.  How  so  ?  910 

JEsc.  Because  my  poetry  hath  not  expir'd 

With  me,  but  his  expired  with  him ;  and  so 

He'll  have  the  wherewithal  to  speak ; — but  since 

It  seemeth  right  to  you,  I  must  submit. 

cients,  who  sacrificed  a  black  lamb  to  the  tempest,  here  called  rvtpw^.     So  Virgil 
(^n.  iii.  120.)— 

Nigram  Hiemi  pecudem,  Zephyris  felicibus  albam. 

«  Some,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  imagine  that  the  drama  of  Icarus,  the  son  of  Mi- 
nos, king  of  Crete,  is  here  alluded  to — Apollonius  supposes  that  ^rop6  was  in- 
tended— others  refer  it  to  Canace  and  Macareus,  in  the  tragedy  of  ^olus — Timar- 
chides  to  the  amour  of  Pasiphae  with  the  bull — Bergler  coincides  in  opinion  with 
another  of  the  Scholiasts,  that  Phaedra,  daughter  of  Alinos  and  Pasiphae,  is  glanced 
at ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  she  sings  a  monody  beginning  at  v.  198.  of 
the  nippolytus  of  Euripides — 

a'tpfTE  iiov  defiag'  opOov  Tt  Kctpn,  k.  t.\. 
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Bac.  Let  some  one  go  and  bring  me  frankincense 

And  fire,  that  I  may  pray  before  the  contest 

To  judge  their  cause  with  all  poetic  skill ; 

And  to  the  INIuses  chant  some  hallow'd  strain. 
Cho.  Daughters  of  Jupiter,  ye  virgins  nine. 

Chaste  muses,  who  o'er  subtly  speaking  minds,        920 

Intelligent  of  sentence-framing  men. 

Cast  a  presiding  glance,  when  they  contend 

In  strife  of  contradiction  versatile, 

Come  to  survey  the  energy  of  two 

Most  powerful  mouths  :  give  diction  and  word-dust  ^ 

For  now  this  strife  of  wisdom  comes  to  proof. 
Bag.  Some  prayer  too  offer  ye  before  you  speak. 
JEsc.  Ceres,  who  nourishest  my  intellect  ^, 

May  I  be  worthy  of  thy  mysteries ! 
Bac.  And  thou  lay  on  the  frankincense.  [to  Eurijndes. 

Eur.  'Tis  well.  930 

For  there  are  other  gods  to  whom  I  pray. 
Bag.  Have  you  some  private  ones  of  a  new  mark ''  ? 
Eur.  Most  certainly. 
Bag.  Go  then  and  supplicate 

Your  own  peculiar  gods. 
Eur.  Miher,  my  food'. 

And  the  tongue's  hinge,  intelhgence,  and  ye, 

Nostrils  olfactory,  grant  that  I  may 

Rightly  refute  the  words  which  I  attack. 
Cho.  And  we  desire  some  speech  harmonious 


'  By  the  former  of  these  yEschylus  is  intended,  as  the  latter  contemptuously  de- 
signates the  style  of  Euripides. 

e  ^schylus  invokes  Ceres,  being  himself  a  native  of  Eleusis,  where  the  mys- 
teries of  that  goddess  were  celebrated. 

••  This,  and  the  preceding  verse,  contain  a  sly  inuendo  at  Euripides,  a  studious 
imitator  of  Socrates,  the  chief  article  of  whose  impeachment,  according  to  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  was  ori.  Kcnva  tiarjyayt  Saifiovia.  The  words  KOfifia  Kaiviv  al- 
lude to  coins  stamped  with  a  new  impression. 

'  Ai9i)p,  ifibv  (ioaicri^a.  Thus  the  clouds,  whom  Socrates  pretends  to  esteem 
in  the  place  of  goddesses,  are  said  to  nourish  the  Sophists  (Nubes,  330.) — 

TrXfioTOiic  aiiTui  jiorfKovai  ao(pi<TTac' 
and  in  v.  422.  of  the  same  play,  he  speaks  of  chaos,  the  clouds,  and  the  tongne,  as  a 
sort  of  trinal  divinity. 
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To  hear  from  men  of  wisdom,  fitting  contest''. 

For  savage  is  their  tongue,  and  both  their  spirits    940 

Not  cowardly,  nor  minds  immovable. 

Wherefore  'tis  just  that  we  expect  the  one 

To  utter  something  witty  and  polite ; 

The  other  rushing  on  with  words  pluck'd  up 

Even  from  the  roots,  to  scatter  many  a  turn 

Of  volubility  and  phrase  verbose. 
Bag.  But  you  must  speak  with  all  celerity, 

And  so  that  ye  contend  in  polish'd  style. 

Not  feign'd,  nor  what  another  might  employ. 
Eur.  I  of  myself,  and  my  capacity  950 

Poetical,  will  last  of  all  dilate. 

And  first,  I  will  convict  this  man  of  being 

A  boaster  and  a  cheat — as  by  what  arts 

He  cheated  the  spectators,  having  found  them 

Fools  nurtur'd  in  the  school  of  Phrynichus '. 

For  first  he  introduced  upon  the  stage 

A  certain  veiled  personage,  Achilles, 

Or  Niobe,  not  having  shown  the  face, 

Mere  tragic  mutes,  not  muttering  a  word. 
Bag.  By  Jupiter,  not  one. 
Eur.  Still  would  the  chorus  960 

''  I  have  here  adopted  Hotibius'  ingenious  conjectural  emendation,  iHfiiXnav 
iiriT!]Snav,  instead  of  the  common  reading,  stti  rt  Satov  bSov,  although  that  is  de- 
fended at  length  and  with  much  erudition  by  Spanheim. 

'  Euripides  here  objects  to  iEschylus  that  he  deceived  the  spectators  of  his 
dramas,  by  a  foolish  tragedy  of  Phrynichus,  from  whose  Phoenissae  Glaucus  says 
that  the  Persae  of  ^schylus  was  imitated.  See  the  beginning  of  the  Greek  argu- 
ment to  the  latter  tragedy,  of  which  the  first  line  is  borrowed  almost  verbatim  from 
Phrynichus,  although  the  tragic  delusion,  or  andri],  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
fault,  but  a  subject  of  praise  in  a  poet.  His  next  objection  is,  that  .'Eschylus 
brought  upon  the  stage  two  veiled  personages,  Achilles  and  Niobe,  the  former  in 
his  tragedy  of  the  Phrygians,  or  The  Ransom  of  Hector,  the  latter  in  his  play  of  that 
name.  (Schol.)  The  Greek  author  of  the  life  of /Eschylus  also  says,  that  this 
celebrated  tragic  poet  was  satirized  by  Aristophanes  on  account  of  the  affected 
gravity  of  his  characters  ;  for  that  his  Niobe  sits  veiled  at  the  tomb  of  her  children 
and  utters  no  sound  until  the  third  part  of  the  tragedy — (toig  rpirov  fikpovg),  ac- 
cording to  the  very  ingenious  emendation  of  P.  Victorius,  instead  of  the  common 
£ix>'g  Tpirrje  jjfispaQ.  Such  a  mute  personage  is  in  the  next  line  called  irpoaxrifia, 
a  title  which,  according  to  Josephus,  was  metaphorically  given  to  Hyrcanus,  sur- 
named  John,  son  of  Simon,  the  Maccabee,  and  the  nominal  king  of  the  Jews. 
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Shout  forth  in  order  chains  of  melody 

Fourfold— while  they  were  silent. 
"g^c.  But  that  silence 

Delighted  me  no  less  than  modern  praters. 
Eur.  For  thou  wast  foohsh — be  assur'd  of  that. 
Bag.  I  think  so  too  ;  but  wherefore  did  he  thus  ? 
Eur.  From  ostentation  ;  that  the  spectator 

Might  sit  expecting  Niobe  to  speak : 

Meanwhile  the  piece  went  on. 
Bag.  The  thorough  villain ! 

How  I've  been  taken  in  by  him  !  wherefore  970 

[to  /Etschylus. 

Dost  stretch  thyself,  and  yawn  impatiently  ? 
Eur.  Because  I  am  refuting  him — and  then, 

Soon  as  he'd  utter'd  these  impertinences, 

And  now  the  drama  was  about  half  done, 

He'd  spout  aloud  some  twelve  bombastic  words. 

Dark  brow'd  and  crested,  like  tremendous  bugbears, 

Unknown  to  the  spectators. 
^SG.  Wretched  me ! 

Bag.  Be  silent. 

Eur.  Yet  he  would  speak  nothing  plain. 

Bag.  Grind  not  thy  teeth  {to  Mschylus]. 
Eur.  But  either  he  would  talk  of 

Scamanders,  ditches,  or  of  brazen  gryphons 

Sculptur'd  on  shields,  and  lofty-sounding  words,      980 

Whose  meaning  could  not  easily  be  guess'd. 
Bag.  I,  by  the  gods,  have  watch'd  night-long  to  see 

What  sort  of  bird  is  this  equestrian  cock  ™ 

With  auburn  wings. 
^sc.  How  ignorant  art  thou ! 

'Twas  painted  as  a  sign  upon  the  ships. 


"  rbv  lovQbv  iTnraXtKTpvova.  The  Scholiast  says,  that  by  this  word  a  sea 
animal  is  in  truth  denoted,  whereas  in  a  note  on  the  Birds  (v.  801.)  it  is  called 
6  Iv  Toig  opvicTi  rifiiwrepoQ.  It  is  mentioned  by  ^schylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Myrmidons  (ix.  apud  Butler).  It  may  mean  nothing  more  than  a  huge  cock,  ac- 
cording to  the  interpretation  of  Hesychius.  Photius  says  it  was  a  gryphon.  To 
this  animal  Aristophanes  compares  Eryxis,  son  of  Philoxenus,  on  account  of  his 
shapeless  figure. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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Bac.  But  I  imagin'cl  it  to  be  Eryxis, 

Son  of  Philoxenus. 
Eur.  Then  was  there  need 

To  make  a  cock  in  tragedies  ? 
JEsc.  And  thou, 

0  hated  by  the  gods,  what  things  were  they, 
Which  thou  were  wont  to  make  ? 

Eur.  Not  winged  horses, 

By  Jupiter,  nor  goat  stags,  such  as  thou,  991 

Like  paintings  on  the  Median  tapestry". 
But  as  from  thee  I  first  received  the  art, 
SwelHng  with  boastful  pomp  and  heavy  words, 

1  par'd  it  straight  and  took  away  its  substance, 
With  little  words,  and  walking  dialogues. 

And  white  beet  mingled  straining  from  the  books 

A  juice  of  pleasant  sayings — then  I  fed  him 

With  monodies,  mixing  Cephisophon  ° ; 

Then  I  employ'd  myself  not  in  chance  trifles,  1000 

Nor  mingled  whatsoe'er  I  lighted  on ; 

But  he  that  first  came  forth  upon  the  stage, 

Straightway  announc'd  the  nature  of  my  plot. 
Bag.   And  that,  by  Jove,  was  better  than  thine  own. 
Eur.  Then  from  the  earliest  verses  I  allow'd 

No  idle  person ;  but  the  woman  spoke. 

The  slave  no  less,  the  master,  and  the  maid, 

And  the  old  crone. 
i^sc.  Then  should'st  thou  not  have  died 

For  this  thy  daring? 
Eur.  By  Apollo,  no ; 

For  this  my  act  was  democraticalP.  1010 

"  Hence  we  gather,  as  Kuster  observes,  that  the  Persian  or  Babylonian  hang- 
ings were  adorned,  or  rather  disfigured,  by  various  representations  of  monstrous 
animals  ;  (compare  Plautus,  Stic.  ii.  ii.  54,  Babylonica  peristromata  ;  jMartial.  Epig. 
viii.  28,  who  ascribes  such  works  to  the  needle  of  Semiramis). 

°  He  is  thought  to  have  assisted  Euripides  in  the  composition  of  his  plays  ;  (see 
below,  V.  1448,  9.)  In  the  last  of  the  five  epistles  ascribed  to  Euripides,  and 
which  is  addressed  to  Cephisophon,  he  professes  utterly  to  disregard  the  babblings 
of  Aristophanes  (twv  ' ApiaropcwovQ  (pXijvacpTifidriov)  uttered  against  his  trage- 
dies. 

I*  Spanheim  well  remarks,  that  it  has  a  very  pleasant  effect  to  find  Euripides 
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Bag.  This  theme  pass  by,  my  friend ;  for  this  dispute 
At  least  is  not  of  fairest  issue  to  thee. 

Eur.  Then  I  have  taught  these  supple  orators. — 

JEsc.  I  know  you  have ;  but  ere  thou  taughtest  them, 
Thou  in  the  middle  should'st  have  burst  asunder. 

Eur.  The  use  of  subtle  canons,  quirks  of  works, 

To  think,  perceive,  to  comprehend,  turn,  love, 
To  machinate,  suspect  the  coming  ill. 
And  form  all  manner  of  contrivances. 

JEjSC.  I  know  you  have. 

Eur.  And  introducing  facts  1020 

Of  a  domestic  kind,  such  as  we  use. 
And  live  among ;  on  this  account  I  might 
Have  been  reprov'd,  since  their  proud  consciousness 
My  art  had  reprehended ;  for  I  utter'd 
No  pompous  boasts,  nor  drew  them  from  their  senses  ; 
Nor  struck  them  with  amazement ;  feigning  Cycni, 
And  Memnons  with  the  bells  dependent  from 
Their  horses'  trappings ;  thou  shalt  know  besides, 
Both  who  were  his  disciples,  and  who  mine. 
His  were  Phormisius,  and  Megaenetus'' 
The  slave,  with  trumpet,  spear,  and  beard  set  oiF, 
With  grin  sarcastic,  like  pine-bending  Sinnis  ^       1030 
Mine,  Clitophon,  and  neat  Theramenes. 

Bag.  Theramenes  ? — that  cunning  man,  and  shrewd 

boasting  of  having  adopted  the  levelling  principle  so  far  as  to  make  all  hfc  per- 
sonages utter  the  same  kind  of  language,  and  thus  claiming  merit  to  himself  for 
one  of  the  chief  blemishes  of  his  plays.  This  was  certainly  to  set  at  nought  the 
dramatical  principle  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Horace  (ad  Pis.  114.) — 

Intererit  multum  Davusne  loquatur  antheros, 
Maturusne  senex,  au  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus. 

q  These  were  barbarous  men  of  fearful  and  truculent  aspect,  who  suffered  their 
beard  and  hair  to  grow  to  an  immense  length.  The  former,  according  to  Didyraus, 
cited  by  the  Scholiast,  was  a  disciple  of  ^Eschylus. 

f  This  line  affords  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  Aristophanes  in  framing 
compound  epithets.  The  latter  of  these  strange  words,  (rapKaa^wTnTvoKajiirTai' 
is  descriptive  of  the  Attic  robber,  Sinnis  slain  by  Theseus. — 

magnis  male  viribus  usus, 

Qui  poterat  curvare  trabes.   (Ovid.  Met.  vii.  440). 

N  2 
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In  all  things,  who,  if  ever  he  should  fall 
Into  misfortune,  or  be  near  to  fall, 
Slides  out  again,  no  Chian,  but  a  Coan. 

Eur.  Thus  have  I  shown  these  men  the  path  to  prudence  ; 
Having  ingrafted  on  the  tragic  art 
The  powers  of  reasoning  and  consideration  ;  1040 

That  they  might  know  and  thoroughly  perceive 
Both  other  things,  and  better  regulate 
Domestic  matters,  than  they've  done  till  now, 
And  speculating  ask,  "  How's  this  ? — Where's  that? — 
Who's  taken  it  ?" 

Bac.  Just  so,  by  all  the  gods ; 

Every  Athenian,  soon  as  he  comes  home, 
Cries  out  to  the  domestics,  and  enquires, 
"  Where  is  the  pot? — Who  eat  the  cankret's  head? — • 
The  dish  I  only  bought  last  year,  is  gone. — 
Where  is  the  garlic  we  had  yesterday  i* —  1050 

Who  gnaw'd  my  olive  ?"  with  most  foolish  face 
Till  then  they  sat,  gaping  Mammacuthi% 
Or  like  Melitidaj. 

Cho.  "  These  things  thou  seest, 

Valiant  Achilles ;"  what  then  wilt  thou  say 
In  answer  ?  but  beware,  lest  rage  transport  thee 
Beyond  the  olives ;  for  he  hath  against  thee 
Brought  dreadful  charges ;  but  beware,  I  say, 
O  generous  man,  lest  thou  in  wrath  reply. 
Rather  make  use  of  thy  contracted  sails. 
Catching  the  wind  in  their  extremities,  1060 

Then  guide  the  vessel  more  and  more,  and  watch 
When  thou  hast  got  a  smooth  and  placid  gale. 
But  O,  thou  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  to  pile 
Words  of  great  import,  and  adorn  the  art 


5  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  Mammacuthus  and  Melitides  were  Athenians, 
laughed  at  for  their  foolish  simplicity  and  good  nature;  the  former  of  whom  was 
satirized  in  a  comedy  of  Plato's  under  that  title.  His  words  are,  MafXfiaicovQoi 
(sic)  (cni  MtXiru^Jjc  tiri  fiiopiif  ()i£/3«\Xovro*  MeXiriSiiv  dk  tov  iin)9i],  Trapd  rb 
H'tXi.  Spanheim  very  probably  conjectures  that  this  was  a  national  sobriquet  im- 
posed upon  the  Athenians,  as  our  poet  says  (sqq.  1260),  ry  KiKijvaiiov  ttoXh, 
speaking  of  Athens.     MafifiaKvOog'  mopbg  Kal  rridaXKaSove'  (Photius,  Lex.) 
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Of  tragedy,  boldly  thy  torrent  fling  ^ 
JEsc.  My  bowels  rage  indignant  at  the  conflict, 

If  it  be  needful  that  I  answer  him. 

But  that  he  may  not  say  I'm  in  a  strait, 

Answer  me,  for  what  quality  should  we 

Admire  a  man  who  is  poetical  ?  1070 

Eur.  For  his  dexterity  and  discipline ; 

And  that  we  make  men  better  citizens. 
iEsc.  If  therefore  thou  hast  not  done  this,  but  hast 

From  good  and  noble,  rendered  them  most  base, 

What  wilt  thou  deem  thy  worthy  punishment  ? 
Bac.  To  perish — ask  not  him. 
^sc.  Consider,  then, 

What  sort  of  men  from  me  he  had  them  first — 

If  they  were  noble,  and  four  cubits  high, 

And  not  eschewing  civil  oflices. 

Nor  market  hunting,  subtle  rogues,  as  now;  1080 

But  breathing  spear,  lances,  three  crested  helmets  ", 

And  greaves,  and  souls  worthy  a  seven-fold  shield. 
Bag.  In  truth  this  evil  grows ;  he'll  kill  me  quite, 

With  his  enumeration  of  the  helmets. 
Eur.  And  by  what  process  show'st  thou  them  so  noble  ? 
Bag.  Speak,  iEschylus — nor  be  thus  proud  and  stubborn. 
JEsc,  Making  a  drama  full  of  Mars. 
Bag.  How  nam'd  ? 

JEsc.  "  The  seven  at  Thebes,"  which  every  one  who  saw 

Burnt  eager  to  be  warlike. 
Bag.  This  by  thee 

Was  badly  done — for  thou  hast  made  the  Thebans 

•  Oappaiv  Tov  Kpovvbv  atpiti.     So  Juvenal,  speaking  of  the  impetuous  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  (Sat.  x.  128.)— 

quern  mirabantur  Athenas 

Torrentem. 
And  at  V.  9.  of  the  same  admirable  satire^- 

torrens  dicendi  copia  multis, 

Et  sua  mortifera  est  facundia. 

"  Compare  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  2.— 

Suvgit  ad  hos  clypei  Dominus  septemplius,  Ajax. 
By  Ov^oi'i;  iTTTa^otiovQ — in  v.  1082,  are  meant  souls  like  that  of  Ajax,  i.  e.  iieroic. 
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Readier  for  war,  and  therefore  be  thou  beaten.      1091 

i^sc.  But  you,  too,  might  have  exercis'd  yoursehes 
In  that,  yet  had  no  inchnation  for  it. 
Then  having  given  "  Tlie  Persas"  after  this, 
I  taught  them  all  to  pant  for  victory 
Over  their  foes,  that  best  and  fairest  deed. 

Bac.  In  truth  I  joy'd  Darius'  death  to  hear". 

When  straight  the  chorus  beat  their  hands  and  cried, 
lauoi ! 

JEjSC.  These  are  poet's  exercises. 

For  think  how  useful  are  those  noble  bards.  1 100 

Orpheus  inform'd  us  of  religious  rites  y, 

And  to  abstain  from  slaughter — while  Musaeus 

Diseases'  remedies,  and  oracles ; 

Hesiod  earth's  labours,  times  of  gathering  fruits. 

And  sowing  seed ;  but  Homer  the  divine, 

Whence  gain'd  he  honour  and  renown,  except 

By  teaching  honest  arts,  the  ranks,  great  deeds. 

Armings  of  men? 

Bac.  And  yet  he  could  not  teach 

The  most  insipient  Pantacles — for  he  ^, 
Leading  the  pomp  of  late,  and  having  first  1110 

Put  on  liis  helmet,  next  would  bind  the  crest. 

JEsc.  But  many  other  brave  men  too — of  whom 

Was  Lamachus  the  hero — whence  my  mind. 

Having  been  kneaded,  form'd  the  many  deeds 

Of  the  Patroclus',  lion-minded  Teucers, 

To  rouse  each  citizen  to  emulate 

Their  prowess,  when  they  heard  the  trumpet's  call. 

But  I,  by  Jupiter,  have  drawn  no  Phaedras 

With  their  adulterous  lives,  nor  Sthenobaeas, 

^  As  the  Chorus  in  the  Persas  of  ^Eschylus  do  not  shout  on  hearing  the  death 
of  Darius,  but  t,  t,  Irj,  Irj,  ai,  di,  it  is  supposed  by  the  Scholiast  and  others,  that 
there  were  two  dramas  under  this  title,  and  that  Aristophanes  here  refers  to  the  one 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

y  Compare  Horace  (ad  Pis.  391.)— 

Sylvestres  homines  sacer  interpres  Deorum, 
Coedibus  ac  viclu  faedo  deterruit  Orpheus. 
'  Some  rude  and  foolish  officer  of  the  time,  satirized  also  by  Eupolis — Uavra- 
KXirjg  (jKaioc. 
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Nor  any  amorous  woman  that  I  know.  11^0 

Eur.  In  truth,  for  nought  of  Venus  was  in  thee. 
^sc.  Nor  be  it — but  on  thee  and  thine  may  she  ^ 

Sit  with  her  constant  weight ;  as  she  thyself 

Hath  also  struck. 
Bac.  By  Jove  'tis  so  indeed, 

Since  for  those  very  crimes  which  thou  hast  feign'd 

'Gainst  others  wives,  thou  art  thyself  now  plagued. 
Eur.  And  in  what  manner  do  my  Sthenobaeas '' 

Injure  the  state,  O  wretched  of  mankind? 
^sc.  Because  thou  hast  persuaded  generous  dames, 

The  wives  of  generous  men,  to  swallow  hemlock ; 

Reduc'd  to  shame  thro'  thy  Bellerophons.  1131 

Eur.  Have  I  not  put  together  the  true  tale 

Concerning  Phsedra  ? 
JEsc.  The  true  one,  by  Jove. 

But  it  behoves  a  poet  to  conceal 

And  not  bring  forward,  nor  display  the  ill. 

For  as  a  master  speaks  to  children,  thus 

Poets  address  th'  adults,  entirely  then 

That  which  is  useful  we  are  found  to  speak. 
Eur.  If  then  you  talk  to  us  of  Lycabettus  '^, 

And  greatness  of  Parnassian  mounts,  is  this  1140 

To  teach  us  lessons  of  utility, 

Whom  it  behoves  to  speak  in  human  phrase? 
JEsc.  But,  O  unhappy  man,  'tis  requisite 

To  utter  words  resembling  mighty  thoughts 

And  sentiments ;  moreover,  it  is  right 

That  demigods  should  grander  diction  use. 

=*  Alluding  probably  to  the  celebrated  Chorus  in  the  Medea  (627,  sq.) — 
'EpwTtQ  virip  fiiv  ciyav 
tXOovTeg,  ouk  tvSo^iav,  k.  t.  \. 

b  Sthenobaeas,  the  wife  of  Pr<etus,  king  of  Argos,  is  called  Antaia  by  Homer, 
in  the  sixth  Iliad,  155,  who  relates  her  history  as  connected  with  that  of  Bellero- 
phon  (155—202.)  at  great  length. 

<=  Lycabettus  was  a  very  high  mountain  of  Attica,  as  well  as  Parnes,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  intended  here,  and  is  not  unfrequently  confounded  with  Parnassus;  see 
the  Acharnians,  v.  329,  dvQpaKtQ  Tlapvaamoi).  The  Scholiast,  however,  in  this 
passage  of  the  Frogs,  understands  the  Phocian  mount  Parnassus;  who  remarks 
further,  tuov  pl)).iuTa  TrapanXt'iaia  opicnv. 
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For  they  more  splendid  garments  use  than  we, 
These,  when  I'd  di'ess'd  them  nobly,  thou  hast  spoil'd. 

Eur.  Wherein  ? 

-^sc.  First  having  rob'd  the  kings  in  rags, 

That  to  mankind'they  might  seem  miserable.  1150 

Eur.  In  doing  so  have  I  committed  aught 
Of  wrong  ? 

i^sc.  'Tis  for  this  cause  no  rich  man  wishes 

To  fit  out  triremes  at  his  proper  cost. 
But  in  his  rags  envelop'd,  weeps  and  says 
He's  poor. 

Bag.  Yes,  and,  by  Ceres,  underneath 

He  wears  a  tunic  woven  from  soft  wool ; 
And  if  he  sliould  by  such  a  tale  deceive, 
To  the  fish-market  turns  a  longing  look  '^. 

JEsc.  Then  thou  hast  taught  to  exercise  the  art 
Of  wordy  prating,  and  rhetorical. 

Which  empties  the  Palaestras,  and  instructs  1160 

Our  chattering  youths  in  base  debauchery. 
Persuading  those  who  dwell  by  the  sea-shore, 
To  contradict  their  masters  ;  yet  of  old, 
When  I  was  living,  this  alone  they  knew. 
To  call  for  cakes,  and  bawl  out  "  ruppappae*." 

Bag.  Yes,  by  Apollo,  and  befoul  the  mouth 
Of  him  who  row'd  in  an  inferior  rank^ 
And  daub  with  filth  his  messmate,  then  purloin 
A  cloak  from  some  one,  having  disembark'd.  1 170 

Now  he  disputes,  nor  drives  on  any  longer. 
But  hither  sails  and  thither. 


•'  Trapa  tov^  ix9vc  avticvtpEif  i.e.  to.  ix9vo7rui\ia.  (Schoi.)  That  is,  he  longs 
to  become  a  hunter  of  market  delicacies. 

^  The  word  ^uiZ,a,  in  this  line,  is  interpreted  by  Hesychius  to  mean  cakes 
mingled  with  water  and  oil — Ruppappm  is  the  shout  of  sailors  pressing  on  their 
oars.  iTTifOeyna  vavTiKov,  wapaffKivaariKov  j)  TrapaKtXtvafiaTiKov  KWTrtjXa- 
aiaq'  Schol.  after  Hesychius.  to  pviriraTrai,  also  denotes  the  sailors  themselves 
(Wasps,  904),  from  pviroQ,  dirt. 

^  riT)  QdkajxiKi.  In  the  Grecian  galleys  the  GaXaiia^,  called  likewise  BaXcifiiog 
and  9a\anaKtvg,  was  one  of  the  third,  or  lowest  rank  of  rowers,  near  the  holes 
through  which  the  oars  passed,  called  Qa\ap,ia.  The  middle  rank  were  called 
^iiyTTai,  and  the  upper  Bparnai. 
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^sc.  With  what  ills 

Is  he  not  chargeable?     Has  not  this  man 
Shown  us  }5rocuresses,  and  such  as  breed 
Within  the  temples? — in  fraternal  love* 
Mingling,  and  saying  that  "  life  is  not  life." 
Then  by  these  means  our  city's  full  of  scribes, 
And  of  buffoons,  who  still  delude  the  crowd 
With  apish  tricks :  and  no  one  now  is  able  *", 
Through  want  of  exercise,  to  bear  a  lamp.  1180 

Bac.  Not  one,  by  Jove ;  for  I've  been  almost  kill'd 
At  the  Panathenaic  games  with  laughter, 
When  some  slow  fellow  stoop'd  as  he  ran  on, 
Pale,  fat,  outstripp'd,  and  making  gestures  strange  ; 
And  then  the  crowd,  who  haunt  the  Ceramicus 
Within  the  gates,  struck  him  upon  the  stomach, 
Ribs,  sides,  posteriors,  while  in  beaten  plight 
In  terror,  puffing  out  the  lamp,  he  fled. 
Chorus.  An  action  of  exceeding  might. 

Great  struggle  and  tremendous  fight. 

Comes  on — 'Twere  then  an  arduous  deed  1 190 

To  judge  how  will  the  strife  succeed  ; 

When  this  man  presses  on  with  force, 

And  that  can  urge  his  backward  course. 

Pressing  with  firmness  'gainst  his  foe ; 

But  deal  not  one  continuous  blow; 

e  These  lines  allude  to  the  story  of  Canace  and  Maxareus,  children  of  .Eolus 
(see  V.  850.),  and  the  contradictory  saying  that  life  is  not  life,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  is  part  of  a  fragment  of  the  tragedy  of  Phryxus. — 

rig  S"  ailStv  d  to  Zrjv  fi'tv  iari  KurQavuv, 

TO  KarQaviiv  £e  t^rjv. 
The  same  commentator  also  alludes  to  the  nurse's  pathetic  speech  in  the  Hippoly- 
tus  (v.  191,  sqq.) 

i"  It  was  customary  at  Athens  to  appoint  persons  to  bear  lamps  at  the  Prome- 
thean, Vulcanian,  and  Panothenaean  games ;  and  presidents  of  those  festivals 
called  gymnasiarchs.  On  these  occasions  they  contended  who  could  bear  the 
torches  of  the  greatest  size  in  the  course,  and  the  contest  was  called  XajXTraSovxia. 
There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety  and  beauty  in  the  use  of  the  word  dyvfi- 
vaaia  in  this  passage,  which  exhibits  in  a  very  clear  light  the  truly  patriotic  feel- 
ings by  which  Aristophanes  was  actuated  in  his  censures  of  the  corrupt  manners  of 
his  time. 
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For  there  is  many  another  way 
To  manage  this  sophistic  fray, 
And  all  the  subjects  of  dispute 
Both  old  and  new,  tell,  urge,  refute,  1200 

And  show  your  subtle  wisdom's  fruit. 
But  if  "tis  this  excites  your  fear, 
That  want  of  learning  should  appear, 
Among  your  ranks,  spectators,  here, 
Who  such  refinements  cannot  know, 
Dread  ye  not  this,  for  'tis  no  longer  so, 
For  they  are  practis'd  in  his  book. 
Each  may  for  wisdom's  maxims  look. 
Besides  their  natures  ever  keen. 
Have  with  fresh  vigour  sharpen'd  been:  1210 

Fear  nothing  then,  but  all  revise 
For  the  spectators'  sake,  since  they  are  wise. 
Eur.  And  truly  to  thy  prologues  I'll  advert ; 
That  in  the  earliest  part  of  tragedy 
I  may  examine  first  this  clever  poet. 
For  in  describing  things  he  was  not  clear. 
Bac.  And  which  wilt  thou  examine? 
Eur.  Very  many — 

Recite  me  first  that  from  the  Orestea'. 
Bac.  Now  silence,  every  man — speak  yEschylus. 
JEsc.  "  O  subterranean  Mercury,  whose  eye''  1220 

Views  our  paternal  empire,  at  my  prayer 
Become  thou  a  preserver  and  ally  ; 
For  to  this  land  I  come,  and  I  return." 
Bac.  Hast  thou  with  these  words  any  fault  to  find  ? 
EuR.  More  than  a  dozen. 

yEsc.  Yet  the  whole  of  these 

Are  only  three '. 

'  This  constituted  a  tetralogy  consisting  of  three  tragedies  on  the  history  of 
Orestes — the  Agamemnon,  Cbcephorae,  and  Eumenides,  together  with  the  Pro- 
teus, a  satirical  drama. 

•^  'EpfiTj  x^ovis,  TTciTpq)'  fTTOTrTiviov  KfiuT)).  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Choffiphorx  of  .'Eschylus,  preserved  by  Aristophanes,  and  restored  in  Stanley's  edi- 
tion ;  the  prologue  to  whicii  play  is  spoken  by  Orestes  at  the  tomb  of  his  father 
Agamemnon. 

'  This  line,  commonly  attributed  to  Bacchus,  is,  I  think,  rightly  given  by  J. 
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Eur.  And  every  one  of  them 

Has  twenty  faults. 
Bac.  I  charge  thee,  i^schylus, 

To  hold  thy  tongue — if  not,  tliou  shalt  appear 

More  than  in  three  iambics  to  be  faulty. 
iEsc.  To  him  must  I  be  silent  ? 
Bac.  If  at  least  1230 

You  would  obey  me. 
Eur.  For  it  is  amazing 

How  much  he  blunder'd  from  the  very  first. 
iEsc.  Thou  seest  that  thou  art  trifling. 
Bag.  But  to  me 

That  matters  not. 
JEsc.  How  say  you  that  I  err? 

Eur.  Again  repeat  the  words  from  the  beginning. 
tEsc.  "  O  subterranean  Mercury,  whose  eye 

Views  our  paternal  empire." 
Eur.  Is  not  this 

Said  by  Orestes,  at  the  sepvdchre 

Of  his  dead  father  ? 
JEsc.  I  affirm  nought  else. 

Eur.  Declared  he  then  that  Mercury  beheld  1240 

What  time  his  father,  by  a  female  hand, 

Through  secret  arts,  was  slain  ? 
Bag.  He  meant  not  him  ; 

But  Mercury,  the  serviceable  god"", 

Him  by  the  subterranean  name  address'd, 

And  prov'd  it  by  asserting  that  he  had 

Inherited  this  office  from  his  sire. 

Seager  to  iEschylus,  whose  interruption  of  Euripides  is  reprehended  by  Bacchus 
in  the  next  verse  but  one  ;  which  could  have  no  meaning,  if  ^Eschylus  had  not  in- 
terposed just  before  with  some  objection.  Invernizius  follows  the  common  edi- 
tions, in  giving  the  line  to  Bacchus. 

'"  ov  dijr'  iKtlpov,  aWa  tov  'Epiovinoi' 
'Epfiiiv 
This  is  an  epithet  given  to  Mercury  by  Homer  (II.  Y.  72;  Q'.  360.  440,  457.),  of 
the  same  signification  with  fieyaXitj(pt\r]g.  Dindorf  observes  on  this  passage, 
"  x^oPMv  yipuQ  non  est  terrestre  munus,  nee  x^ovtog  terrestris  ut  redditur,  sed, 
quod  ad  inferos  pertinet — unde  lepide  Bacchus  eum  dicit  a  patre  accepissc  manus 
vespillonis."  {TVfiP'u>pvxov). 
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Eur.  Still  more  than  I  imagin'd  thou  hast  err  d — 

For  if  he  holds  this  subterranean  office 

As  a  paternal  gift— 
Bac.  Thus  would  he  be 

A  mere  gravedigger  on  the  father's  side.  1250 

^sc.  Bacchus,  thou  drinkest  no  well-flavour'd  wine. 
Bac.  Repeat   another — and   thou  [to  Eiiripides]   mark  the 

faults. 
iEsc.  "  I  pray  thee  be  my  saviour  and  ally, 

For  to  this  land  I  come  and  I  return." 
Eur.  Wise  ^Eschylus  has  said  the  same  thing  twice, 
Bac.  How  twice? 
Eur.  Attend  ;  and  I  will  show — He  says, 

"  For  to  this  land  I  come  and  I  return"." 

"  I  come,"  and  "I  return,"  are  just  the  same. 
Bac.  By  Jupiter,  it  is  as  if  some  one 

Should  to  his  neighbours  say,  "  Lend  me  a  trough, 

Or  if  thou  wilt,  a  flour  hutch." 
Msc.  This  is  not  1261 

In  truth  the  same,  O  thou  vain  babbling  fool ; 

But  'tis  a  verse  of  the  most  excellent. 
Bac.  How  so  ?  instruct  me  why  thou  sayest  this. 
vEsc.  He  to  the  land  may  come  who  has  a  country. 

For  he  returns  without  calamity. 

But  he  that's  banish'd  from  his  native  land. 

Comes,  and  returns  again. 
Bac.  Well,  by  Apollo, 

What  sayest  thou,  Euripides  ? 
Eur.  I  say 

Orestes  to  his  home  did  not  return. 

For  he  came  secretly  without  the  leave  1270 

Of  those  in  power. 
Bac.  'Tis  well,  by  Mercury ; 

»  This  passage  is  cited  and  commentated  upon  by  A.  Gellius  (Noct.  Attic, 
xiii.  24.)  among  the  instances  of  words  being  used  to  express  the  same  idea. 
Brunck  says,  Perperam  vulgo  i'ikhv  manifesto  errore.  In  niea,  bona  syntaxi  sed 
pessum  dato  metro,  scriptum — est,  i'jKtiv  ^k  ravrov  tan  r(^  KUTtpxiffGai,  A.  Gel- 
lius quotes  the  line  as  it  stands  in  Aristophanes — 

i'lKO)  yap  ilg  yT^v  (ptjai  Kcii  KaTtpxofiai. 
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But  what  thou  mean'st  I  do  not  comprehend. 
Eur.  Despatch  another,  then. 
Bac.  Come,  /Eschylus, 

Despatch — and  as  for  thee,  look  to  the  faults. 

[fo  Euripides. 
JEsc.  "  Upon  this  summit  of  the  tomh  I  call 

On  thee,  my  sire,  to  listen  and  to  hear," 
Eur.  Again  he  speaks  another  word  twice  over — 

*'  Listen  and  hear" — most  clearly  they  are  one. 
Bag.  For  he  was  speaking  to  the  dead,  O  wretch, 

Whom  not  a  trivial  invocation  reaches".  1280 

iEsc.  And  how  mad'st  thou  thy  prologues  ? 
Eur.  I  will  tell— 

And  should  I  chance  to  say  the  same  thing  twice, 

Or  thou  perceive  a  foisting  in  of  words 

Incongruous,  then  abhor  me. 
Bag.  Come,  recite. 

For  this  is  not  my  province ;  but  to  hear 

Whether  thy  prologues  be  correct  in  phrase. 
Eur.  "  A  happy  man  at  first  was  CEdipus  p." 
yEsc.  Not  so,  by  Jove,  but  of  unhappy  kind ; 

Of  whom,  before  his  birth,  Apollo  said*! 

That  he  should  slay  his  sire,  how  then  was  he        1290 

At  first  a  happy  man  ? 
Eur.  Then  instantly 

Of  mortals  the  most  wretched  he  became. 

°  This  line  probably  refers  to  the  compellation  of  the  dead  three  several  times  by 
Ulysses  (ap.  Horn.  Od.  I'.  65.),  whose  ships  could  not  be  induced  to  move  before 
he  had  thrice  invoked  the  shades  of  his  companions  who  perished  on  the  plains, 
subdued  by  the  Cicones.  So  ^-Eneas,  after  having  seen  the  slaughtered  Deiphobus 
in  the  infernal  shades,  says. 

Tunc  egomet  tumulum  Rhoeteo  in  litore  inanem 
Constitui,  et  magna  JManes  ter  voce  vocavi.  (vEn.  vi.  505.) 
Compare  also  Theocritus  (Id.  xxiii.  44.) — 

Kav  dviKyj,  toSs  fioi  Tplg  iiravcav,  u)  (piXe,  Ktiffaf   (See  Spanh.) 
^schylus  afterwards  retorts  this  charge  in  the  Phcenissae  (1371.)  — 
^i(T(Tw  arpaTijyu)  kcu  SinXo)  arpartjXdra, 
P  This  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  the  beginning  of  the  Antigone  of  Eu- 
ripides. 

1  See  the  Phoenissaa,  161 1,  sqq. — w  fioip' ,  ott'  apxvs  wc  /*'  t(pv(xag  ciOXiov. 
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^sc.  By  Jupiter,  not  so — he  never  ceas'd. 

For  how  ?  when  they,  as  soon  as  he  was  born, 

In  winter-time,  exposed  him  in  a  pitcher, 

For  fear,  if  he  were  bred,  he  should  become 

His  father's  murderer ;  then  to  his  great  loss 

He  went  to  Polybus  with  swelling  feet  ^ 

Then  married  an  old  dame,  himself  a  youth, 

Who  was  besides  his  mother;  after  that  1300 

Himself  he  blinded. 

Bac.  Truly  he  was  happy. 

Fighting  at  least  with  Erasinides  ^ 

Eur.  Thou  triflest — but  good  prologues  I  compose. 

^sc.  And  yet,  by  Jupiter,  I  will  not  pull 

Each  verse  of  thine  into  its  separate  words. 
But  from  the  oil  flask  will  thy  prologues  spoil. 

Eur.  Thou  from  the  oil  flask  mine? 

JE.sc.  From  one  alone. 

For  thou  composest  them  in  such  a  manner, 
That  everything  may  fit  in,  fleece,  oil  cruet. 
Or  little  sack,  in  your  iambic  lines.  1310 

I'll  show  it  straight. 

Eur.  You'll  show  it,  do  you  say  ? 

iEsc.  I  will,  I  say. 

Bac.  And  now  you  must  recite. 

Eur.  "  Egyptus,  as  the  tale  goes  everywhere*, 
With  all  his  fifty  sons  on  board  of  ship. 
Approaching  Argos" — 

^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Eur.  What  thing  is  this  ?  will  he  not  weep  for  it  ? 

Bac,   Recite  for  him  another  prologue  now, 

That  he  again  may  make  his  observations. 

'■  oiSuiv  rSi  noSt,     Hence  the  name  (Edipus. 

'  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  one  of  the  unfortunate  generals  who 
fought  at  Arginusae,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  war ;  and  was,  according  to 
Philochorus,  put  to  death  after  the  battle  M'ith  Thrasyllus,  Pericles,  Aristocrates, 
and  Diomedon,  because  they  had  not  procured  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  such  as  fell 
in  that  engagement.     See  Xenoph.  Mem.  I.  i.  18,  and  Ernesti's  note. 

*  This  line  is  the  beginning  of  the  Archelaus  of  Euripides,  says  the  Scholiast. 
It  is  given  by  Musgrave  as  the  first  of  the  thirty-three  fragments  of  that  tragedy 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 
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Eur.  "  Bacchus,  who  with  his  thyrsi  and  fawn-skins"     1320 

Bedeck'd,  by  torcli-hght  on  Parnassus  bounds, 

Heading  the  dancers" — 
iEsc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bac.  Ah  me,  we're  struck  again  by  the  oil  cruet. 
Eur.  But  it  will  give  no  trouble  more — for  he 

To  this  next  prologue  shall  not  tack  the  cruet. 

*'  'Tis  not  for  man  in  all  things  to  be  blest" ; 

For  either  nobly  born  he  has  no  substance, 

Or  if  ignobly" — 
JEsc.  His  oil-cruet  lost. 

Bac.  Euripides, 
Eur.  What  is't  ? 

Bac.  You  must  strike  sail^. 

As  it  appears  to  me;  for  this  oil  cruet  1330 

Will  blow  a  mighty  whirlwind. 
Eur.  Not,  by  Ceres, 

Should  I  regard  it,  for  this  presently 

Will  be  cut  out  from  him. 
Bac.  Come  now,  recite 

Another,  and  abstain  from  the  oil  cruet. 
Eur.  "  When  the  Sidonian  city  Cadmus  left^ 

Son  of  Agenor" — 
iEsc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bag.  Good  friend,  buy  off  the  oil  cruet,  for  fear 

It  should  the  ruin  of  our  prologues  prove. 
Eur.  What  ?  should  I  buy  it  of  him  ? 
Bag.  If  at  least 

You  are  by  me  persuaded. 

"  The  opening  of  Euripides'  Hypsiphyle.  See  also  the  Bacchae,  v.  115.  306; 
Iphigenia  in  Taurus,  1243  ;  and  the  Clouds,  603. 

^  This  verse  begins  the  Sthenobasa  of  Euripides. 

y  v(p'«j9aL  1.101  SoKtig.  This  is  the  reading  of  the  editions  in  general,  and  that  of 
Invernizius.  I  have  however  adopted  the  emendation  of  Kuster  and  J.  Seagei 
(^SoKtr)  which  appears  to  nie  far  preferable  to  the  other.  See  the  Classical  Jour- 
nal (iii.  p.  503.)  The  latter  learned  critic  renders  the  words  "  I  advise  you  to 
lower  your  sails."     Cf.  v.  997,  etc. 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  this  is  the  opening  of  the  second  Phryxus,  who 
gives  at  length  the  oracle  in  eighteen  hexameters,  delivered  to  Cadmus,  as  well  as 
the  remaining  hemistich  of  the  second  line — tKtr'  tg  Oi]j3t]g  nkSov.  See  also  the 
Phoenissae,  5,  6, 
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Eur.  No,  in  truth;  1340 

For  I  have  many  prologues  to  recite, 

To  which  he  cannot  tack  the  cruet  on. 

"  Tantalean  Pelops  with  swift-footed  steeds* 

Coursing  to  Pisa" — 
^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bag.  Thou  see'st  again  he's  tack'd  the  cruet  on. 

But  friend,  do  sell  it  now  at  any  price, 

For  you  may  buy  one  for  an  obolus, 

Entirely  new  and  good. 
Eur.  By  Jupiter, 

Not  yet,  at  least,  for  still  I've  many  more ; 

"  CEneus  erst  from  his  farm''"— 
T^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost.     1350 

Eur.  Permit  me  first  to  utter  the  whole  line. 

"  CEneus  erst  from  his  farm  rich  harvest  reaping, 

Offering  the  first-fruits" — 
^sc.  His  oil  cruet  lost. 

Bac.  As  he  was  offering?  who  took  them  off? 
Eur.  Leave  that,  my  friend,  for  he  must  speak  to  this. 

"Jove,  as  by  Truth  herself  has  been  declar'd*". 
Bac.  He  will  destroy  thee  in  this  argument, 

By  constant  saying,  "  His  oil  cruet  lost." 

For  this  sticks  to  thy  prologues,  like  the  figs*^ 

Upon  thine  eyes  ;  but  to  his  lyric  strains  1360 

Turn,  by  the  gods. 
Eur.  And  I  can  show  him  too 

A  bad  and  tautological  ode  maker. 
Chorus.  What  deed  will  erst  ensue  ?  my  mind 
Each  anxious  thought  employs  to  find 
What  reprehension  he  can  bring 
To  one,  who  on  the  lyric  string, 


*  This  is  the  opening  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides. 

^  This  hemistich  is  from  the  JMeleager  of  Euripides  (Fragra.  i.  ap.  Slusgr.),  the 
remaining  half  of  the  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  being  owk  lOvcrsv  'Apri[jLiSi. 

<=  This  is  the  opening  of  jNIelanippe  the  Wise  ;  (see  the  Scholiast). 

^  In  illustration  of  this  passage,  Jul.  Pollux  says,  ' Apiaro<pavi]Q  Se,  trvKa  ra  iv 
toIq  oipGaXfioig,  eXkij  Xeyti  (vol.  i.  p.  185.  ed.  Hemsterh.)  de  morbis  oculorum. — 
(TKjf  j/tTTov  Si,  rov  duvSpUg  (iXsirovTa. 
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Hath  chanted  more  and  sweeter  lays 

Than  any  of  the  present  days. 

I  wonder  how  he  e'er  can  hlame 

In  aught  this  tragic  monarch's  name,  1370 

And  fear  for  him  pervades  my  frame. 

ACT  V.     SCENE  II. 

Bacchus,  Euripides,  ^^schylus. 

Eur.  Lays  altogether  wondrous  !     As  th'  event  ^ 

Will  soon  declare — for  all  his  melodies 

I'll  shorten  into  one. 
Bac.  And  I  in  truth 

Will  take  my  calculus  and  reckon  them. 

[So77ie  one  plays  an  air  on  the  double  flute. 
Eur.  "  rhthian  Achilles,  wherefore,  when  thou  hearest*^ 

The  sound  of  slaughter'd  men,  comest  thou  not 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toil  I 

We  honour  our  forefather  Mercury  ^, 

A  race  about  the  marsh — comest  thou  not  1380 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toil  ?" 
Bac.  Here,  ^Eschylus  are  two-fold  toils  for  thee. 
Eur.  "  Most  glorious  of  the  Greeks,  from  Atreus  sprung. 

Who  rulest  many  subjects,  learn  of  me — 

Thou  comest  not  to  aid  toil's  remedy." 
Bac.  O  i^schylus,  here's  a  third  toil  for  thee. 
Eur.  "  Silence!  the  priests  are  ready  now  to  open'' 

Diana's  temple — and  thou  comest  not 

To  succour,  which  may  remedy  the  toils." 

e  hi'iti  S))  Taxa-  sell.    Tovpyov,  as  in  the  Lysistrata,  v.  370.    rovpyov  rax 
avTo  ?ti^ti . 

f  The  first  two  lines  of  this  ridiculous  cento  are  from  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles, 
according  to  the  Scholiast  (Fragm.  iv.  ap.  Butler) ;  the  latter  of  the  two, 

u)KOirov  ov  TTtXcWiiQ  stt'  dpioydv  ; 
is  repeated  by  Euripides  nearly  as  often  as  the  annoying  XijicvOiov  airwXtffn'  by 
^schylus,  to  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  retort  courteous. 

e  This  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  from  the  Psychagogi  of  ^schylus, 
(ii.  apud  Butler). 

I'  Strangely  rendered  by  Bergler,  Bona  verba  dicite,  apiarii.     The  fiiKiaaovo- 
ixoi  were  the  presidents  of  the  Melissa;,  or  priestesses  of  Diana ;  women  who  mi- 
VOL.  I.  O 
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'*  'Tis  in  my  power  t'invoke  the  prosperous  strength  ' 
Of  holy  men — and  thou  approachest  not  1391 

To  succour  which  may  remedy  the  toils." 
Bag.  King  Jupiter !  what  heaps  of  toils  are  here ! 
Fain  would  I  to  the  bath — for  my  veins  swell 
Under  the  toils. 
Eur.  Not  yet,  at  least,  until 

You  shall  have  heard  the  stationary  course'' 
Of  melodies  fram'd  from  the  harper's  strains. 
Bac.  Come  now,  despatch,  and  tack  not  on  the  toil. 
Eur.  How  the  twin  might  of  Hellas'  youthful  kings' 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat.  1400 

The  fatal  sphinx,  that  ruling  bitch,  he  brings 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
Th'  impetuous  bird,  with  spear  and  active  hand 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
Rushes  among  the  dogs'  air — wandering  band, 

Phlattothrattophlattothrat 
To  Ajax'  part  inclining — 
Phlattothrattophlattothrat. 

nistered  in  the  temple,  and  uttered  the  cracles  of  the  goddess.     Compare  Pindar 
(P.  iv.  106.)— 

'  fxtXicraag 

AtXfiSoQ  avTOjia.T(jj  KiKadi^, 
and  the  note  on  that  passage  in  my  version.  Also  Frag,  incert.  clxxx.,  and   Heyne's 
erudite  annotation.     The  priestesses  were  so  named  from  Melissa,  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Crete. 

'  This  is  from  the  Agamemnon  (v.  104.),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  boiov — which,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  Asclepiades  changed  into  oaiov — for 
what  reason  does  not  appear,  nor  why  Bothe  should  alter  the  words  oSiov  KparoQ 
into  oaioKpaToQ. 

''  That  is,  the  Grdai^ov  ^itXac,  which  the  choral  band  sing  in  an  erect  posture. 

'  This  and  the  following  lines  uttered  by  Euripides,  consist  of  a  string  or  parody 
of  various  unconnected  choral  odes  composed  by  yEschylus,  and  to  be  found  in 
his  different  dramas,  particularly  the  Agamemnon  (v.  109.)  and  the  Sphinx.  By 
Hellas'  youthful  kings,  are  meant  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus — the  dogs'  air  wan- 
dering band,  iVa/iaTg  ki;(T(V  aepo<l)oiToic,  are  interpreted  by  the  Scholiast  to  mean 
ravaging  eagles,  apTraKriKoiQ  dtrolg.  The  to  (pXaTToOparo^XciTTodpar,  which 
occurs  in  each  alternate  line,  appears  to  be  made  use  of  as  it  is  drawn  out  to  the 
length  of  a  rope,  and  compounded  of  the  word  (pXswQ,  (pXovQ  a  buUrush,  growing 
on  the  marshy  plain  of  Marathon,  where  iEschylus  fought  with  distinguished  va- 
lour. Hence  the  question  of  Bacchus  after  hearing  this  unconnected  rhapsody, 
V.  1410,  1. 
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Bac.  What  is  this  Phlattothrat  ?— from  Marathon  ? 

Whence  hast  thou  gather'd  these  rope-maker's  lays  ? 
JEsc.  But  these  fair  strains  from  a  fair  source  I  brought, 

Lest  I  might  seem  to  crop  in  the  same  place  1412 

The  Muses'  hallow'd  mead  with  Phrynichus". 

While  he  from  every  harlot  brings  his  strains, 

Meletus'  airs  for  Carian  flutes"; 

Funeral  and  orchestral  melodies, 

As  shall  be  manifested  presently. 

Let  some  one  bring  the  lyre — and  yet  what  need 

Of  lyre  to  this  man?     Where  is  she  who  plays" 

With  tiles  instead  of  cymbals? — hither  come,  1420 

Muse  of  Euripides,  to  whom  these  lays 

Are  a  fit  offering. 
Bac.  Has  not  e'er  this  muse  p 

Wanton'd  in  Lesbian  fashion  ?  has  she  not  ? 
iEsc.  "  Halcyons,  that  near  the  sea's  e'erflowing  waves '', 

"  By  Phrynichus  is  here  meant  not  the  tragic,  but  the  lyric  poet,  of  that  name, 
who  appears  to  have  drawn  his  ideas  from  the  store  of  those  of  greater  antiquity 
than  himself.  The  reader  may  call  to  mind  the  elegant  comparison  of  this  poet 
with  a  bee  (Birds,  747.) 

"  This  name  is  variously  written,  MsXItov,  MiXt'irov,  Mi\l]rov,  the  last  of 
which  is  approved  by  Bentley  (see  v.  989.)  The  inhabitants  of  Caria,  Mysia,  and 
Phrygia,  were  ranked  by  the  ancients  among  the  /3rtp/3ap60wvo(. 

°  Didymus  on  this  passage,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  says  that  oyster  shells 
and  similar  substances  were  occasionally  used  instead  of  cymbals,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  dancers.  Our  author  by  this  allusion,  intends  to  reflect  on  Euri- 
pides  W£  KaKOV  fltXoTTOWV. 

P  The  Lesbians  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  and  luxurious  manners  ;  hence 
the  verb  \e<TJ3id^tiv.  The  next  line,  "  Halcyons  who  near  the  sea's  e'erflowing 
waves,"  together  with  the  rest  of  that  choral  monody,  is  a  cutting  satire  in  imita- 
tion of  the  episodical  and  disjointed  style  of  the  odes  of  Euripides. 

1  The  opening  of  this  mock-heroic  imitation  of  the  choral  chaunts  of  Euripides 
is,  as  Bergler  very  probably  conjectures,  taken  from  that  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
ris  (not  in  Aulide,  as  the  Scholiast  erroneously  quotes)  beginning  at  v.  1090 — 
opviQ,  a  TTapa  rag  irtrpivaQ 
TTOVTov  Stipd^ag,  'AXkvc^v. 
The  remainder  is  a  cento  parodied  from  various  passages  in  the  Chorusses  of  that 
beautiful,  though  desultory  tragic  poet,  whose  account  of  Hecuba's  Dream  (v.  69, 
sqq.  ed.  Pors.)  appears  to  have  been  the  particular  object  of  the  irony  of  our  inimit- 
able parodist.     The  passage  beginning  (v.  1327.) — 
w  NuKTOf  K(Xaivf(pai)g 
'Op(pva. 

o2 
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Sing  as  ye  tinge  your  wings  in  dewy  showers; 
And  ye  that  round  the  coigns  beneath  the  roof, 
Re-re-re-re-revolve  in  phalanxes, 
As  with  the  fingers  stretch'd  the  fine  spun  threads, 
Cares  of  the  vocal  shuttle  "^ — 'where  the  dolphin, 
Fond  of  the  pipe  around  the  azure  prows,  1480 

Bounded  along  his  course  oracular. 
Joy  of  the  fertile  vine,  whose  tendrils  bear 
The  labour-easing  grape — Cast,  O  my  child. 
Thine  arms  around  me — seest  thou  this  foot? 
Bac.  I  do. 

JEiSC.  What  then  ? — and  see'st  thou  this  ? 

Bac.  I  do. 

iEsc.  When  thou  art  author  of  such  lines  as  these, 
Dost  dare  to  criticise  my  melodies — 
Thou,  imitating  in  thy  melodies 
Cyrene's  dozen  figures^? — These  are  thine. 
Yet  will  I  character  thy  monodies  : —  1440 

"  O  night  of  black  and  cloudy  hue. 
What  hapless  vision  meets  my  view. 

Unreal  minister  of  hell ; 
Sent  from  those  realms  where  shadows  dwell ; 
With  visage  dreadful  to  behold 
Whose  form  black  funeral  weeds  enfold ; 
Death  threatens  from  thy  blood-shot  eyes. 
And  talons  of  enormous  size. 
The  lamp  then  ye  attendants  light. 

And  in  your  heated  pitchers  bring*  1450 

The  produce  of  the  dewy  spring, 

"■  KepKiSoQ  aovdov  fiiXkraQ.     So  Virgil  (G.  i-  294.) — 
Interea,  longum  cantu  solatu  laborem, 
Arguto  conjunx  percurrit  pectine  telas. 
Which  lines  contain  the  double  reason  for  giving  to  this  necessary  implement  of 
good  housewifery  the  epithet  vocal.     Brunck  also  compares   Leonidas,  Tarent. 
Epig.  8.— 

KipKiSa  S'  ti'TTobjTOv,  cDj^opa  ruv  tv  IpiQoiQ. 
5  From  the  Hypsipyle  of  Euripides,  (Scholiast.) 

'  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients,  when  alarmed  by  any  vision  or  omen,  to 
avert  the  calamity  with  which  it  threatened  them  by  undergoing  ablution,  either 
in  the  sea  or  in  river  water.  Brunck  and  Bergler,  in  their  notes  on  this  passage, 
bring  various  examples  of  this  superstition. 
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To  cleanse  me  from  this  fatal  sight, 

O  thou  sea-god,  "tis  here — O  ye, 

These  prodigies,  domestics,  see  ; 

Glyce  hath  snatch'd  my  cock  away 

And  now  has  vanish'd  with  her  prey ; 

Nymphs  born  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 

O  Manias  sieze  the  robber,  thou — 

I,  wretched  woman,  chanc'd  to  be 

Intent  upon  my  housewifery,  1460 

Turn,  turn,  turn — turning  in  my  hands  the  thread 

Around  the  well-fiU'd  distaff  spread ; 

That  I  at  shadowy  dawn  might  bear 

My  cloth  to  mart,  and  sell  it  there ; 
While  he  on  lightest  plume  flew,  flew  into  the  air, 
Griefs,  griefs  he  left  to  me — and  wretched  I 

Shed  copious  tear  drops  from  my  eye. 

O  Cretans,  born  on  Ida's  height ", 

Assume  your  bows  and  aid  my  right — 
Move  your  legs  quickly  and  the  house  surround,    1470 

And  let  the  huntress  maid,  Diana  fair. 
Be  with  her  dogs  throughout  the  mansion  found ; 

And  thou  who  hast  the  double  torches'  glare, 
At  Glyce's  dome,  O  Hecat',  child  of  Jove, 
Appear,  that  entering,  I  the  furtive  deed  may  prove." 
Bag.  Cease  from  your  lays  now. 

iEsc.  I,  too,  have  enough  ; 

For  I  desire  to  bring  him  to  the  scale, 
Which  only  will  decide  our  poetry  ; 
Since  by  the  weight  of  diction  it  shall  prove  us. 
Bag.  Come  hither  now,  at  least  if  I  must  weigh  1480 

The  art  of  men  poetical  like  cheese. 
Cho.  Laborious  are  the  wise — for  this  fresh  wonder, 
Teeming  with  novelty,  what  other  man 
Would  have  devis'd? — By  Jupiter,  had  I 
By  any  of  the  common  folk  been  told, 
I  should  not  have  believ'd,  but  thought  he  jested. 

"  This  and  the  next  verse  are,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  Cretans  of 
Euripides. 
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SCENE  III. 

A  huge  pair  of  scales  is  brougJd  on  the  stage. 

Bac.  Come  now,  and  both  stand  near  the  scales. 

ULsc.  &  Eur.  Behold. 

Bac.  And  as  you  grasp  them  each  recite  a  verse, 

Nor  leave  off  till  I  call  out  "  cuckoo"  to  you". 
i^sc.  &  Eur.  We  hold  them. 

Bac.  Speak  a  word  now  to  the  scale, 

Eur.  "  Ah !  had  the  vessel  Argos  not  flown  through "." 
7?isc.  "  River  Sperchius,  and  ox-feeding  pastures."  1492 

Bag.  Cuckoo — leave  off — this  line  of  his  descends 

Much  lower. 
Eur.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Bac  Because  like  wool-sellers  he  hath  brought  in^ 

A  river,  making  this  his  diction  moist, 

As  they  their  fleeces — but  thou  introducest 

A  winged  word. 
Eur.  Then  let  him  say  some  other, 

And  weigh  it  in  the  balance  opposite. 
Bac.  Seize  it  again  now. 
JEsc.  &  Eur.  So  we  do. 

Bac.  Recite.  1500 

Eur.  *'  Speech  is  the  only  temple  of  persuasion  ^" 
JEsc.  "  For  Death's  the  only  god  who  loves  not  gifts — " 
Bac.  Desist,  desist ;  his  scale  again  declines. 

For  he  hath  put  in  death,  of  ills  the  heaviest. 
Eur.  And  I  persuasion,  the  best  word  that's  spoken. 
Bac.  Yet  is  persuasion  light,  and  has  no  mind. 

"  TTpiv  av  iy(jj  <7<t>aiv  kokkvow.  The  word  kokkvZ,hv  is  again  used  in  the  Ec- 
clesiazusae  (v.  31.),  applied  to  the  proclaiming  voice  of  the  herald  cock  : — 

r)flWV   TTpOfflOVTUIV  ItVTipOV  KtKOKKVKiV. 

^  This  is  the  first  line  of  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  as  the  next  is,  according  to 
the  Scholiast,  from  the  Philoctetes  of  .^schylus. 

y  As  those  who  sell  fleeces  steep  them,  in  order  that  they  may  be  heavy  in  the 
scale. 

»  This  beautiful  line  is  from  the  Antigone  of  Euripides ;  and  that  which  follows 
is  from  the  Niobe  of  ^Eschylus  (Fragm.  v.  apud  Butler). 
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But  seek  some  other  of  a  heavier  weight, 
Such  as  may  draw  it  to  thee,  strong  and  great. 

Eur.  Come,  where  is  such  a  one  that  I  may  speak  it  ? 

Bac.  "Achilles  on  the  dice  threw  two  and  four^:"  1510 

Recite,  since  this  is  the  last  time  of  weighing. 

Eur.  "  And  in  his  right  seiz'd  wood  of  iron  weight." 

/Esc.  "  For  there  was  car  on  car,  and  corpse  on  corpse." 

Bac.  Now  too  he  hath  deceived  thee. 

Eur.  In  what  manner? 

Bac.  Two  cars  he  hath  brought  in,  and  two  dead  bodies, 
Whom  not  five  score  of  Egypt's  sons  could  raise. 

JE.sc.  Let  him  contend  with  me  no  more  for  words. 
But  having  first  ascended  in  the  scale, 
Himself,  his  sons,  wife,  and  Cephisophon, 
Sit  down;  and  take  with  him  his  books  as  well ;     1520 
While  I  will  only  say  two  words  of  mine. 

Bac.  My  friends,  I  will  not  be  their  arbitrator, — 
Unwilling  to  incur  the  hate  of  either, 
For  this  one  I  deem  wise,  and  t'other  charms  me. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Pluto. 

Plu.  Thou  wilt  do  nothing  then  for  which  thou  camest  ? 

Bac.  But  if  I  judge  ? 

Plu.  Take  one  and  go  away. 

Whiche'er  thou  choosest,  that  thy  coming  hither 

Be  not  in  vain. 
Bac.  May  the  gods  prosper  thee ! 

Come  hearken  to  me  here — I  have  come  down 

To  seek  a  poet. 
Eur.  For  what  purpose  ? 

*  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Aristarchus  asserted  this  line  to  be  from  the  Tele- 
phus  ( Fragm.  iv.  ap.  Musgr.) — 

HsjSXtjK  'A)(^iXkevg  Svo  Kti/3a)  Kal  rsTTapa. 
Others  say  that  it  was  from  the  IMyrmidons,  who  are  introduced  playing  at  dice. 
The  wood  of  iron  weight  is  from  the  ]Meleager,  and  the  next  line  from  the  Glaucus 
Potniaeus  of  jEschylus. 
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Bac.  That  1530 

The  city  when  preserv'd  may  lead  the  choirs. 

y\r  hichever  then  shall  to  the  state  propose 

Any  good  counsel,  him  'tis  my  design 

To  take.     First  then,  of  Alcibiades'' 

What  are  your  general  opinions  ? 

For  the  state  labours  in  extremity. 
Eur.  And  what  opinion  has  she  of  him? 
Bag.  What? 

Desires  and  hates,  yet  wishes  to  possess  him. 

But  say  whate'er  you  think  concerning  him. 
Eur.  I  hate  a  citizen  whose  nature's  slow  1540 

To  aid  his  country,  but  is  quick  to  harm  ; 

W^ho  serves  himself,  but's  useless  to  the  state. 
Bag.  'Tis  well,  by  Neptune — and  what  thinkest  thou  ? 

[To  JEschylns. 
iEsG.  It  is  not  right  to  nourish  in  the  state^ 

A  lion's  whelp — and  if  one  should  be  nourish'd 

His  disposition  must  be  yielded  to. 
Bag.  By  saviour  Jove,  I  know  not  how  to  judge, 

For  this  speaks  wisely,  and  the  other  clearly. 

But  yet  let  each  declare  one  sentiment, 

Whate'er  you  may  think  of  the  state's  safety.  1550 

Eur.  If  any  one  should  on  Cleocritus^ 

^  This  was  after  the  second  retirement  of  this  famous  general  to  the  Lacedeemo- 
nians,  whom  he  persuades  to  fortify  Decelea,  and  thus  becomes  the  cause  of  great 
injury  to  the  Athenians. 

''-  These  lines  have  given  great  trouble  to  the  commentators,  although  it  seems 
generally  agreed  that  the  first  of  them  alludes  to  an  obscure  passage  of  the  Aga- 
memnon (v.  726.  and  199.),  tdpixptv  Si  Xsovtw  which  seems  rightly  to  be  referred 
by  the  Scholiast  and  Schutz  to  Alexander,  son  of  Priam.  The  line  which  imme- 
diately follows  this  in  the  Ravenna  IMS. — 

MoXtcrra  jxiv  Xeovra  fii)  'v  iroXti  rpkipeiv' 
is  rejected  by  Brunck  and  Invernizius  as  being  merely  inserted  to  make  the  opinion 
of  ^'Eschylus  contain  the  same  number  of  lines  as  that  of  Euripides,  expressed 
above.     Stanley,  in  his  note  on  the  Agamemnon,  v.  726,  refers  to  this  passage  of 
Aristophanes. 

••  These  and  the  three  following  verses  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  obelized 
by  the  illustrious  grammarians,  Aristarchus  and  ApoUonius,  as  unwortliy  of  Aris- 
tophanes, savouring  of  solecism  and  avaK6Xov6o7>  (e.  g.  Trripujffag  rig — put  ab- 
solutely instead  of  irrspwaav  rog  tivoq).    They  certainly  create  an  unseasonable 
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Instead  of  plumage  set  Cinesias, 

The  gales  would  bear  him  o'er  the  liquid  plain. 
Bag.  'Twould  seem  ridiculous — but  what's  his  meaning  ? 
Eur.  Should  they  engage  in  naval  fight,  and  then 

Holding  their  cruets  full  of  vinegar, 

Rain  it  upon  the  adversaries'  eyes, 

Something  I  know  and  wish  to  tell. 
Bac.  Declare. 

Eur.  When  those  who  now  are  faithless  we  esteem 

Worthy  of  credit,  and  the  faithful  traitors.  1560 

Bac.  How? — I  conceive  not — Speak  less  learnedly. 

And  with  more  clearness. 
Eur.  If  we  should  mistrust 

Those  of  the  townsmen  whom  we  now  confide  in, 

And  those  again  employ  whom  we  vise  not, 

Our  safety  would  be  sure.     For  if  we  are 

Unhappy  through  the  present  citizens. 

Would  not  contrarious  counsels  work  our  safety? 
Bac.  O  Palamedes,  well !     O  wisest  genius  ! 

Hast  thou  thyself,  or  has  Cephisophon 

Made  this  discovery  ? 
Eur.  Myself  alone.  1570 

The  jars  of  vinegar  Cephisophon. 
Bac.  And  what  say'st  thou  ?  \^To  j^schylus. 

i^sc.  First  let  me  know  what  men 

The  state  employs — are  they  the  honest  ? 
Bag.  How  ? 

She  hates  them  mortally. 
/Esc.  And  in  the  wicked 

Delights  she? 
Bag.  No  indeed — but  by  compulsion 

She  uses  them. 
J^?,c.  How  then  can  any  one 

interruption  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue,  although  there  is  some  Aristophanic  fa- 
cetiousness  in  the  idea  of  converting  the  bully  Cleocritus,  who  is  satirically  men- 
tioned in  the  Clouds  (v.  876.)  by  winging  him  with  the  light  and  slender  Cinesias 
of  the  linden  tree  (O.  1378.),  and  making  him  use  the  vinaigrettes  of  Cephisophon 
(see  V.  1570,  1.)  for  the  purpose  of  blinding  the  sight  of  his  country's  enemies  by 
the  application  of  their  pungent  licjuid. 
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Save  such  a  state,  which  nor  a  woollen  robe, 

Nor  goat-hair  garment  suits  ? 
Bac.  Find  out,  by  Jove, 

How  it  may  rise  again. 
iEsc.  There  I  will  tell  it, 

Tho'  here  I  am  not  willing. 
Bac.  No  indeed;  1580 

,       But  send  some  beneficial  counsels  hence. 
JEsc.  When  they  suppose  the  hostile  land  their  own. 

And  theirs  the  country  of  the  enemies, 

Ships  their  resource,  and  want  their  affluence. 
Bac.  'Tis  well — but  these  the  judge  devours  alone. 
Plu.  Pronounce  thy  judgment. 
Bac.  This  shall  be  your  doom, 

For  I  will  choose  whomever  my  soul  wishes. 
Eur.  Now  mindful  of  the  gods  by  whom  thou  swearest 

To  bring  me  home  again,  prefer  thy  friends. 
Bac.  "  The  tongue  hath  sworn,"  but  I'll  choose  yF^schylus. 
Eur..  What  hast  thou  done,  of  men  most  wicked  ? 
Bac.  I?   1591 

Adjudg'd  the  victory  to  iEschylus  ; 

For  why  not  ? 
Eur.  Having  done  a  most  base  deed, 

W^ilt  look  on  me  ? 
Bac.  But  how  can  it  be  base^. 

Unless  it  so  appear  to  the  spectators  ? 
Eur.  O  wretch,  wilt  thou  permit  me  to  remain 

Among  the  dead  ? 
Bac.  "  Who  knows  but  life  is  death, 

Breathing  is  supping,  sleeping  but  a  fleece  ?" 
Plu.  Retire  within,  O  Bacchus. 
Bac.  For  what  reason  ? 

Plu.  That  I  may  show  you  hospitality,  1600 

Before  you  sail  away. 
Bac.  Thou  sayest  well, 

For  I  am  not  reluctant  to  do  this.  [  T//et/  enter  in. 

«  Ti  S'  alffxpov,  i]v  fir)  roiffi  x'pw/itEi'oig  £oKy.  This  line,  of  most  immoral  ten- 
dency, is  from  the  JLolus  of  Euripides,  as  v,  1592  is  from  the  Phryxus  of  the  same 
poet.     (See  the  Scholiast). 
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Cho.         Blest  is  the  man  of  intellect  refin'd^ 

As  we  may  leai'n  from  many  arguments ; 

For  he  who  seems  to  understand  aright. 

Will  go  back  home  again,  to  benefit 

The  citizens,  his  kindred,  and  his  friends. 

Because  he  is  fraught  with  intelligence. 

'Tis  well  then  not  to  sit  near  Socrates, 

Prating,  when  you  have  cast  away  the  practice 

Of  music,  and  discarded  the  chief  merits  1611 

That  constitute  the  art  of  tragedy. 

For  'tis  the  part  of  an  insipient  man 

To  waste  his  time  in  trifling  subtleties. 

Like  painters,  who  on  the  first  sketch  delay. 

Plu.         Come  i5i^schylus,  retire  elate, 

And  by  good  counsels  save  our  state ; 

Instruct  the  men  devoid  of  mind, 

(Now  they  are  of  a  numerous  kind) 

To  Cleophon  this  rope  present ;  1620 

And  this  is  for  the  taxers  meant  ^; 

Murmex  and  eke  Nicomachus, 

This  also  for  Archenomus. 

Bid  them  without  delay  to  me 

Hasten  in  all  celerity ; 

And  if  their  passage  be  not  quick. 

Then  by  Apollo  will  I  prick, 

And  fetter'd  through  the  earth  will  send. 

That  they  their  time  below  may  spend 

With  Adimantus  ;  him  whose  race*"  1630 

We  to  Leucolophus  may  trace. 

'  As  no  particular  person  is  here  intended  by  the  Chorus,  Brunck  proposes  to 
read  fiaKapiov  instead  of  the  common  jxaKaptog'  the  construction  will  then  be  fta- 
Kapiov  ys  XP^A*"  iffriv  dvTjp  ix<^v  ^vvtaiv,  which  appears  to  me  rather  harsh, 
although  the  word  XP'JM'*  ^^  often  understood  as  negotium  in  Virgil's  trhte  lupus 
stabulis,  varium  et  mutabile  semper  fcemina. 

S  Tolai  iropiaraig.  i.e.  as  the  Scholiast  interprets  it,  thin  rope,  tti]  S'  av  axoi- 
1/(01',  6  tiTi^iSojcnv  avrolg,  which  was  to  be  given  as  a  recompense  for  their  un- 
righteous conduct.     (See  Spanheim's  note  on  v.  1461.) 

''  Adimantus,  son  of  Leucolophides,  was,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  a  naval 
commander,  mentioned  by  Eupolis  in  his  play  of  the  Cities. — 
oi'K  dpyaXiov  f  ijr'  tari  Traaxiiv  tovt'  tfif 
rhv  AivKoKo^ifov  nalSa.     See  the  Lvsistrata,  v.  644. 
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iEsc.        This  will  I  do,  if  thou  resign 

To  Sophocles  this  seat  of  mine, 
To  keep  and  guard,  if  e'er  my  feet 
Back  to  these  realms  again  retreat. 
For  to  this  bard  I  judge  a  throne, 

In  wisdom  second  to  my  own : 
Remember  that  a  crafty  cheat, 
In  language  false,  in  deeds  profane, 
To  sit  upon  my  tragic  seat  1640 

Ye  never  shall  constrain. 
Go  then,  and  for  this  man  display 
Your  sacred  lamps  to  light  the  way, 
Awaking  as  ye  lead  the  throng 
Lays  from  his  own  melodious  song. 
Clio.         First  give  good  speed  to  the  departing  poet. 
On  his  return  to  light,  infernal  gods ; 
And  to  the  state  good  thoughts  of  mighty  blessings; 
For  altogether  may  we  thus  have  rest 
From  our  great  griefs  and  rude  assaults  in  arms : 
Let  Cleophon  and  whosoever  will'  1651 

Of  the  same  kind,  fight  in  their  own  fields  still. 

'  Cleophon  is  satirized  as  a  foreigner  and  barbarian,  having  rejected  the  offer  of 
peace  made  by  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  wished  to  depart  from  Decelea,  after 
the  battle  of  Arginus^. — "  Let  him  then,  and  such  as  he,"  says  our  patriotic  poet, 
"  depart  into  their  own  country,  and  cease  to  excite  wars  and  tumults  in  the  Athe- 
nian territory — oi)  yap  iariv  avT^  irarptg  avrtj," 


THE    BIRDS, 


DRAMATIS  PERSON.^. 

EUELPIDES. 

PEISTHET^RUS. 

TROCHILUS  (as  a  Wren),  SERVANT  ON  THE  EPOPS. 

EPOPS. 

CHORUS  OF  BIRDS. 

A  PHiENICOPTER. 

HERALDS. 

PROMETHEUS. 

A  PRIEST. 

NEPTUNE. 

A  POET. 

TRIBULLUS. 

A  SOOTHSAYER. 

HERCULES. 

A  DOMESTIC  OF  PEISTHET^RUS. 

METON,  THE  GEOMETER. 

AN  OVERSEER. 

A  SELLER  OF  PSEPHISIMUS. 

MESSENGERS. 

IRIS. 

A  PARRICIDE. 

CINESIAS,  A  DITHYRAMBIC  POET. 

AN  INFORMER. 

Several  Mutes,  among  the  Gods,  Men  and  Birds. 

The  scene  lies  in  Nephelococcygia  ;   i.  e.  The  Cuckoo  Town,  in  the 

Clouds. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE    BIRDS, 

COMPILED  CHIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS    PERFORMED   IN    THE    EIGHTEENTH  YEAR    OF   THE    PELO- 
PONNESIAN  WAR,  UNDER    THE  ARCHON  CHABRIAS,  AT  THE    DIONYSIAN  FEASTS, 

IN    THE    SECOND     YEAR     OF    THE    XCI.    OLYMPIAD THIS     IS     PROVED    BY    THE 

GREEK    PREFACES,    AND    BY    MANY    HISTORICAL    FACTS    RELATED    BY    ARISTO- 
PHANES. 


The  play  of  the  Birds  is  perhaps  more  allegorical  and  difficult  of  in- 
terpretation, than  any  which  Aristophanes  has  left  us  ;  and  under 
much  apparent  buffoonery,  discovers  the  most  profound  mysteries  of 
the  Athenian  jDolitics — the  divers  movements  which  agitated  Greece 
— in  a  word,  the  secret  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We  have 
three  Greek  prefaces  upon  this  comedy,  and  they  all  agree  respect- 
ing the  date  of  it ;  the  exposition  is  the  same  in  all.  It  treats  of  two 
Athenians,  who,  to  avoid  a  lawsuit,  and  the  divisions  which  reigned 
in  Athens,  agree  to  transport  themselves  to  the  country  of  the  birds, 
and  persuade  them  to  build  a  city,  which  they  name  Nephelococcygia, 
of  which  one  of  the  Athenian  fugitives  becomes  king.  But  these 
prefaces  do  not  agree  upon  the  essential  object  of  the  poet ;  every- 
thing nevertheless  consists  in  finding  the  key  to  it.  One  of  these 
authors  merely  observes,  that  the  design  is  to  rally  the  Athenians  on 
their  extreme  greediness  of  legal  proceedures ;  another  of  them  says 
but  little  upon  the  subject  ;  and  the  third,  who  enters  into  a  fuller 
explanation,  after  having  shown  in  few  words  the  grandeur  and  fall 
of  Athens  by  the  bad  administration  of  its  aftairs,  proceeds  indirectly 
to  refer  to  that  period  of  history  which  relates  to  the  town  of  Decelea, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  He  then  observes,  that  Aristo- 
phanes shows  more  boldness  in  this  than  in  any  of  his  comedies  ; 
that  in  his  other  works  he  has   veiled  his  satires,  but  that  in  he 
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has  taken  a  much  wider  scope,  that  his  object  in  it  was  to  prove  that 
the  evils  of  the  state  were  without  remedy,  unless  in  the  first  in- 
stance they  changed  the  form  of  it  and  the  administrators,  who  were 
abandoned  fellows  ;  secondly,  unless  the  Athenians  altered  their 
character  and  natures,  and  embraced  a  more  tranquil  kind  of  life ; 
and  thirdly,  if  they  did  not  abandon  even  their  religion  and  divinities, 
since  they  were  deserted  by  their  indigenous  gods.  This  anonymous 
writer  adds,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  play  have  some  reference  to  this 
general  design ;  for  example,  that  the  faults  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  princijDle  magistrates  are  there  marked  with  the  stamp  of  the 
most  lively  satire,  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  the  desire  of  reform ; 
that  it  is  for  this  they  feign  a  city  in  the  air,  separated  from  the 
earth,  that  they  there  oppose  the  deliberations  of  the  senate  of  birds, 
to  the  foolish  assembly  of  the  Athenian  senate  ;  that  they  there  in- 
troduce a  magistrate,  a  proclaimer  of  edicts,  and  many  others,  to  de- 
signate the  real  character  of  people  devoted  to  their  own  interests, 
and  a  shameful  avarice  ;  that  in  short,  they  attack  even  the  gods  in 
consequence  of  the  extravagant  idea  that  the  people  had  formed  of 
them.  This  same  writer  does  not  conceal,  that  according  to  the  be- 
lief of  some  others,  Aristophanes  merely  wishes  to  banter  the  tragic 
poets  upon  their  extravagant  imaginations,  and  that  it  is  for  this 
reason  he  makes  the  birds  to  fight  with  the  gods ;  in  allusion  to  the 
story  of  the  combat  of  the  giants  at  Phlegra,  which  he  ridicules.  It 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  politics  of  this  author  were  false  from 
beginning  to  end.  Aristophanes  has  no  intention  of  insinuating  to 
the  Athenians  that  they  must  change  the  form  of  their  government, 
and  much  less  that  they  ought  to  change  their  religion  and  gods. 
This  last  subject  was  much  too  delicate,  and  the  poet  had  before  his 
eyes  too  recent  examples  of  the  Athenian  severity  against  those  who 
philosophized  upon  the  customs  and  ceremonies  of  the  country,  to 
dare  to  insinuate  to  them  even  ironically,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
abolish  them. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  general  plan  of  the  comedy  of  the 
Birds.  To  enter  properly  into  it,  I  beg  the  reader  not  to  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  length  of  a  quotation  from  Plutarch's  life  of  Alci- 
biades,  which  it  appears  to  me  necessary  to  read,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  subject — Cornelius  Nepos  being  too  concise  and  super- 
ficial :  "In  the  time  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  had  a  desii'e  after 
Sicily,  and  when  he  had  paid  the  last  debt  to  nature,  they  attempted 
it ;  frequently  under  pretence  of  succouring  their  allies,  seiiding  aids 
of  new  men  and  money  to  such  of  the  Sicilians  as  were  attacked  by 
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the  Syracusans.     This  was  a  step  to  greater  armaments.     But  Alci- 
biades  inflamed  this  desire  to  an  irresistible  degree,  and  persuaded 
them  not  to  attempt  the  island  in  part,  and  by  little  and  little,  but 
to  send  a  powerful  fleet  entirely  to  subdue  it.      He  inspired  the  peo- 
ple with  hopes  of  great  things,  and  indulged  himself  in  expectations 
still  more  lofty  ;  for  he  did  not,  like  the  rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the 
end  of  his  wishes,  but  rather  as  an  introduction  to  the  mighty  expe- 
ditions he   had  conceived.     And  while  Nicias  was   dissuading  the 
people  from  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  as  a  business  too  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed in,  Alcibiades  was  dreaming  of  Carthage  and  of  Libya ;  and 
after  these  were  gained,  he  designed  to  grasp  Italy  and  Peloponne- 
sus, regarding  Sicily  as  little  more  than  a  magazine  for  provisions 
and  warlike  stores.      The  young  men  immediately  entered  into  his 
schemes,  and  listened  with  great  attention  to  those,  who,  under  the 
sanction  of  age,  related  wonders  concerning  the  intended  expedi- 
tions ;   so  that  many  of  them  sat  whole  daj^s  in  the  place  of  exercise, 
drawing  in  the  dust  the  figure  of  the  island,  and  plans  of  Libya  and 
Carthage.     However,  we  are  informed  that  Socrates  the  philosopher, 
and  Meton  the  astrologer,  were  far  from  expecting  that  these  wars 
would   turn    to   the    advantage    of  Athens.      Nicias   was    appointed 
one  of  the  generals  much  against  his  inclination  ;  for  he  would  have 
declined  the  command,  if  it  had  been  only  on  account  of  his  having 
such  a  colleague.     The  Athenians,  however,  thought  the  war  would 
be  better  conducted  if  they  did  not  give  free  scope  to  the  impetuosity 
of  Alcibiades,  but  tempered  his  boldness  with  the  prudence  of  Ni- 
cias.— For  as  to  the  third  general,  Lamachus,  though  well  advanced 
in  years,  he  did  not  seem  to  come  at  all  short  of  Alcibiades  in  heat 
and  rashness.      But  when   the   people  had  given  their  assent,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  setting  sail,  it  was  found  that  the  embarka- 
tion was  ordered  to  take  place  on  the  very  day  when  they  celebrated 
the  feasts  called  Adonia  (the  day  when  the  women  wept  in  memory 
of  the  mourning  of  Venus  for  the  death  of  Adonis).     Add  to  this  the 
mutilating  and  disfiguring  of  almost  all  the   statues  of  Mercury, 
which  happened  in  one  night — a  circumstance  which  alarmed  even 
those  who  had  long  despised  things  of  that  nature."     Plutarch  says 
that  a  strict  investigation  was  made  into  the  affair,  and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  orator  Androcles  accused  Alcibiades  of  having  committed, 
or  urged  others   to  commit,  this  impiety  ;    which  he  pretended  to 
prove  by  another  of  the  same  kind,  namely,  that  Alcibiades  had  mi- 
micked the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.    At  first  he  was  some- 
what disconcerted  ;  but  when  he  perceived  that  the  seamen  and  sol- 
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diers  too,  intended  for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his  side,  and 
heard  a  body  of  Argives  and  Mantineans  consisting  of  a  thousand  men 
declare  that  they  were  willing  to  cross  the  seas  and  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  foreign  war  for  the  sake  of  Alcibiades,  but  that  if  any  injury  were 
done  to  him,  they  would  immediately  march  home  again  ;  then  he 
recovered  his  spirits  and  appeared  to  defend  himself. — It  was  now  his 
enemies'  turn  to  be  discouraged,  and  to  fear  that  the  people,  on  ac- 
count of  the  need  they  had  of  him,  would  be  favourable  in  their  sen- 
tence. To  obviate  this  inconvenience  they  persuaded  certain  orators 
who  were  not  reputed  to  be  his  enemies,  but  hated  him  as  heartily 
as  the  most  professed  ones,  to  move  it  to  the  people,  '  That  it  was 
extremely  absurd,  that  a  general  who  was  invested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power,  and  a  very  important  command,  when  the  troops  were 
collected,  and  the  allies  all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  while  they 
were  casting  lots  for  judges,  and  filling  the  glasses  with  water  to 
measure  out  the  time  of  his  defence.  In  the  name  of  the  gods  lot 
him  sail,  and  when  the  war  is  concluded,  be  accountable  to  the  laws 
which  will  still  be  the  same.'  Alcibiades  easily  saw  their  malicious 
drift  in  wanting  to  put  off  the  trial,  and  observed,  'That  it  would  be 
an  intolerable  hardship  to  leave  such  accusations  and  calumnies  be- 
hind him,  and  to  be  sent  out  with  so  important  a  commission,  while 
he  was  in  suspense  as  to  his  own  fate.  That  he  ought  to  suffer  death 
if  he  could  not  clear  himself  of  the  charge  ;  but,  if  he  could  prove  his 
innocence,  justice  required  that  he  should  be  set  free  from  all  fear  of 
false  accusers,  before  they  sent  him  against  their  enemies.'  But  he 
could  not  obtain  that  favour.  He  was  indeed  ordered  to  set  sail ; 
which  he  accordingly  did,  together  with  his  colleagues,  having  near  a 
hundred  and  forty  galleys  in  his  company,  five  thousand  one  hundred 
heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  about  one  thousand  three  hundred  slingers, 
archers,  and  others  lightly  armed,  with  suitable  provisions  and  stores. 
Arriving  on  the  coast  of  Italy  he  landed  at  Rhegium  :  there  he  gave 
his  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  war  should  be  conducted, 
and  was  opposed  by  Nicias  :  but  as  Lamachus  agreed  with  him,  he 
sailed  to  Sicily,  and  made  himself  master  of  Catana.  This  was  all 
he  performed,  being  soon  sent  for  by  the  Athenians  to  take  his  trial. 
Plutarch  goes  on  to  describe  the  fury  and  intrigues  of  his  enemies 
during  his  absence,  and  the  imprisonment  of  many  citizens  suspected 
of  being  concerned  with  him  in  mutilating  the  statues.  "  However, 
the  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so  satisfied  :  but  turning  from  the 
persons  who  had  disfigured  the  Hermas,  as  if  it  had  reposed  awhile 
only  to  recover  its  strength,  it  fell  totally  upon  Alcibiades,  and  finally 
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they  sent  the  Salaminian  galley  to  fetch  him  home.  Acihiades  im- 
mediately embarked,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  Athenians 
could  not  take  Messina.  There  were  persons  in  the  town  ready  to 
betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades  perfectly  knew  ;  and  as  he  apprised  some 
that  were  friends  to  the  Syracusans  of  their  intention,  the  affair  mis- 
carried. As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thurii,  he  went  on  shore,  and 
concealing  himself  there,  eluded  the  search  that  was  made  after 
him.  Finding  that  Thurii  no  longer  afforded  him  a  safe  retreat,  he 
went  to  Argos  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  afterwards  to  Sparta,  where 
he  encouraged  the  Lacedaemonians  to  make  three  fatal  expeditions 
against  the  Athenians.  The  first  was  to  succour  Sicily,  the  second 
to  attack  the  Athenians  in  Greece,  and  the  third,  which  was  the  most 
important  of  all,  was  to  get  Decelea  fortified  ;  for  this  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens,  was  productive  of  great  mischief  to  that 
commonwealth."  All  this  passage  is  remarkable,  and  particularly 
the  last  words,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  comedy  of  the  Birds. 
"  The  Lacedaemonians,"  adds  Cornelius  Nepos,  "  by  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades,  made  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Persia,  fortified  Decelea 
in  Attica,  placed  there  a  strong  garrison,  by  which  means  they  held 
Athens  in  continual  check,  and  after  having  detached  the  lonians 
from  the  interests  of  their  rival,  they  assured  themselves  of  the 
empire  of  Greece  against  Athens."  The  design  of  fortifying  Decelea 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  executed,  v/hen  Aristophanes  wrote  this 
comedy. — As  he  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  and  augured  ill 
of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  being  attached  to  Nicias,  whose  opinions 
he  had  adopted,  he  composed  this  allegorical  piece,  to  satirize  the 
project,  and  the  ambition  of  Lacedsmon,  and  still  more  to  engage 
Athens  to  prevent  the  misfortunes  which  threatened  her,  if  Decelea 
became  a  Lacedaemonian  arsenal.  Though  he  says  nothing  of  the 
Sicilian  war,  for  fear  of  offending  the  people,  who  were  infatuated  in 
its  favour,  yet  we  may  observe  that  his  design  was  adroitly  to  detach 
his  country  from  it,  and  to  lead  her  to  recall  her  troops  in  order  to 
oppose  them  to  the  more  serious  enterprises  of  Lacedaemon. 

To  these  introductory  remarks  of  Pere  Brumoy,  I  will  add  a  few 
observations  by  the  learned  author  of  the  "Theatre  of  the  Greeks," 
(p.  362)  :  "  The  comedy  of  the  Birds  sparkles  with  the  boldest  and 
richest  imagination  in  the  province  of  the  fantastically  marvellous  :  it 
is  a  merry,  buoyant  creation,  bright  with  the  gayest  plumage.  I 
caimot  agree  with  the  ancient  critic,  who  conceives  the  main  purport 
of  the  work  to  consist  in  the  most  universal,  and  most  unreserved 
satire  upon  the  corruption  of  the  Athenian  state,  nay,  of  all  human 
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constitutions  in  general.  Rather  say,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  the  most 
harmless  buffoonery,  which  has  a  touch  at  every  thing,  gods  as  well 
as  men,  but  without  any  where  pressing  towards  any  particular  ob- 
ject. All  that  was  remarkable  in  the  stories  about  birds  in  natural 
history,  in  mythology,  in  the  love  of  augury,  in  j?^sop's  fables,  or 
even  in  proverbial  expressions,  the  poet  has  ingeniously  blended  in 
this  poem  ;  he  even  goes  back  as  far  as  the  Cosmogony,  and  shows 
how  at  first  black-winged  night  laid  a  wind-egg,  whence  lovely  Eros, 
with  golden  pinions  (doubtlessly  a  bird)  soared  aloft,  and  then  gave 
birth  to  all  things. — Two  fugitives,  of  the  human  species,  find  their 
way  into  the  domain  of  the  birds,  who  are  determined  to  revenge 
themselves  on  them  for  the  many  hostilities  they  have  suffered  from 
man  ;  the  captives  save  themselves  by  proving  clearly  that  the  birds 
are  pre-eminent  above  all  creatures,  and  advise  them  to  collect  their 
scattered  powers  into  one  enormous  state  :  thus  the  wondrous  city, 
Cloud-cuckoo-town  (Nephelococcygia,)  is  built  above  the  earth  ;  all 
sorts  of  unbidden  guests,  priests,  poets,  soothsayers,  geometricians, 
lawyers,  sycophants,  wish  to  feather  their  nests  in  the  new  state,  but 
are  bid  to  go  their  ways  :  new  gods  are  ordained,  of  course  after  the 
image  of  birds,  as  mankind  conceived  theirs  as  human  beings  ;  the 
frontier  of  Olympus  is  walled  up  against  the  old  gods,  so  that  no 
savour  of  sacrifice  can  reach  them,  whereby  they  are  brought  into 
great  distress,  and  send  an  embassy,  consisting  of  the  voracious  Her- 
cules, Neptune,  (who,  after  the  usual  fashion  among  men,  swears, 
"  By  Neptune  !")  and  a  Thracian  god  who  cannot  talk  Greek  in  the 
most  correct  fashion,  but  discourses  gibberish ;  these  however  are 
compelled  to  put  up  with  whatever  terms  the  birds  please  to  offer, 
and  they  leave  to  the  birds  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. — However 
like  a  farcical  tale  all  this  may  seem,  it  has  a  philosophical  signifi- 
cance ;  it  casts  a  bird's  eye  glance,  as  it  were,  on  the  sum  of  all 
things,  which,  once  in  a  way,  is  all  very  proper,  considering  that 
most  of  our  conceptions  are  true  only  in  a  human  point  of  view." 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I.» 

EuELPiDES,  with  a  jackdaw  as  his  guide,   Peisthet^rus, 
with  a  rook  as  his,  enter  as  in  guest  of  the  birds'  dwelling. 

Eu.     Bidd'st  me  go  onward,  where  the  tree  appears  ? 

Peis.  May'st  thou  be  burst — here's  mine  croaks  "back  agam." 

Eu.    But  why,  O  wretch,  wander  we  up  and  down  ? 

We  lose  ourselves,  threading  the  path  in  vain. 
Peis.  Unhappy  me,  to  have  obey'd  a  rook. 

Who  sends  me  'hove  a  thousand  stadia  round. 
Eu.    And  that  I,  wretch,  should  listen  to  a  jackdaw 

Until  I  wore  away  my  finger  nails  ! 
Peis.  Where  in  the  world  we  are  I  cannot  guess. 
Eu.    Canst  thou  not  find  thy  country  out  from  hence?        10 
Peis.  No,  nor,  by  Jove,  could  Execestides''. 
Eu.    Ah  me ! 

Peis.  Do  thou,  O  ft-iend,  pursue  this  way. 

Eu.     Philocrates,  that  mad  and  spiteful  rascal''. 


*  The  opening  scene  of  this  beautiful  comedy  exhibits  a  savage  and  rocky  region, 
tangled  with  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  ;  a  wood  in  the  lowest  part ;  on  one  side  a  rock 
covered  with  bushes,  the  seat  of  the  Epops  ;  Euelpides,  following  a  jackdaw,  and 
Peislhetserus  a  rook,  walk  about  in  different  parts,  but  so  as  to  be  able  to  discourse 
with  each  other. 

•>  Our  poet  here  notes  Execestides  as  a  slavish  foreigner,  who  wished  to  be  re. 
garded  as  an  Athenian,  (see  likewise  v.  764  and  152.)  The  Scholiast  says  that,  as 
a  harper,  he  had  gained  the  prize  at  the  Carnean  Games  in  Lacedaemon,  and  twice 
at  the  Panathenaic  festival. 

<^  ovK  riov  opvtiiJV  that  is,  one  who  deals  in  birds,  ayri  rov  opi'tOTrwXatj'. 
There  is  likewise  a  covert  allusion  to  Orneai,  a  rich  city  of  the  Peloponnesus,  lying 
between  Sicvon  and  Corinth,  famous  for  a  battle  between  the  Lacedienionians  and 
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Who  deals  in  birds,  hath  treated  us  most  vilely, 

Who  said  that  they  alone  of  all  the  birds 

Could  tell  us  where  the  Epops  Tereus  dwells. 

And  who  the  jackdaw  of  Tharrilides 

Sold  for  an  obolus — and  this  for  three '^ ; 

When  they  knew  nothing  but  the  art  of  biting. 

And  now  why  gapest  thou?     Is  it  thy  wish  20 

To  drive  us  still  against  the  rocks  ?     For  road 

Is  none  in  this  direction. 

Peis.  Nor,  by  Jove, 

Is  any  path  in  this. 

Eu.  And  says  the  rook 

Nought  of  the  journey  ? 

Peis.  Nothing,  save  a  croak 

That  now  and  then  he  utters. 

Eu.  But  what  says  he 

Relating  to  the  way  ? 

Peis.  What  else  but  this, 

That  gnawing  he  will  eat  my  fingers  oft'? 

Eu.     Is't  not  a  shame  then^  willing  as  we  are 

To  go  to  th'  crows,  and  are  prepar'd,  our  way 

We  should  be  yet  unable  to  find  out  ?  30 

For  we,  O  men  who  our  discourse  attend, 

Are  sick  with  a  disorder  contrary 

To  that  of  Sacas — For  a  citizen 

He'd  be  perforce,  tho'  none  in  truth  ;  but  we 

Honour'd  in  tribe  and  race,  and  citizens, 

With  other  townsmen,  no  one  urging  us. 

Have  from  our  native  country  fled,  as  fast 

As  legs  could  carry  us,  not  out  of  hate 

To  this  great  city,  because  she  is  not  blest 

W^ith  natural  greatness  and  prosperity,  40 

And  free  to  all  to  spend  their  money  in. 

For  the  cicalas  but  a  month  or  two 


Argives,  The  Scholiast  on  this  line  observes,  Ik  riov  opvemv  Trap'  vvovoiav 
icti  yap  £K  rixiv  dvOpojTTwv.  So  Brunck,  avium  venditor.  The  French  translator 
renders  the  words  thus  :  "  !e  traitre  que  se  dit  du  pays  des  Oiseaux." 

''  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast  Asopodorus,  son  of  Tharrilides,  changed 
into  a  jackdaw — by  '  this  for  three,'  is  meant  the  crow  to  be  sold  for  three  oboli. 
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Sing  on  the  figtree  branches — but  th'  x\thenians 

On  the  law-benches  sing  their  whole  life  long. 

'Tis  therefore  that  we  start  upon  this  journey, 

And  with  our  basket,  pitclier,  and  myrrh  boughs, 

Wander  in  search  of  some  place  free  from  care, 

Where  we  may  settle  and  live  peacefully. — 

Our  present  expedition  is  to  Tereus 

The  Epops,  since  we  wish  to  learn  from  him  50 

If  he  hath  seen  this  city  in  his  flight. 
Peis.  Ho  you. 

Eu.  What  is't?  ^  •-. 

Peis.  This  crow  me  warns  long  since 

Of  something  up  aloft. 
Eu.  This  jackdaw  too 

Gapes  upward,  as  if  showing  somewhat  to  me. 

Nor  can  it  be  but  birds  are  somewhere  here. 

But  we  shall  soon  know  if  we  make  a  noise. 
Peis.  Then  know'st  thou  what  to  do  ?     Strike  with  thy  foot 

Against  the  rock. 
Eu.  And  knock  thou  with  thy  head 

That  so  the  noise  be  double. 
Peis.  Then  do  thou 

Take  up  a  stone  and  strike. 
Eu.  Most  certainly —  60 

Well  said— Boy !  Boy ! 
Peis.  What  say'st  thou?  callest  thou 

The  Epops,  boy  ?     Shouldest  thou  not  have  call'd 

Epops  instead  of  boy  ^? 
Eu.  Epops  !  then,  wilt 

Thou  make  me  strike  again  ?     Epops  ! 

e  I  have  here  adopted  Elinsley's  ingenious  and,  to  me,  certain  emendation  val 
TTcilff'  instead  of  ttcucoq  y'  ixpr)v. 
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SCENE  II. 

Enter  Trochilus. 
Wren.  Who're  these  ? 

Who  is  it  that  calls  out  upon  my  master? 
Eu.     Apollo,  thou  averter,  what  a  chasm *^! 
Tro.  Ah,  wretched  me  !  these  men  are  bird-catchers. 
Eu.     How  strange  thou  dost  not  speak  more  fairly  ! 
Tro.  Ye 

Shall  perish. 
Eu.  But  we  are  not  men. 

Tro.  What  then  ? 

Eu.     I  am  the  Libyan  bird,  the  Pearling  call'd^. 
Tro.  Thou  sayest  nought. 

Eu.  Ask  then  what  lies  before  thee.  70 

Tro.  And  he,  what  bird  is  he  ?     Wilt  thou  not  tell  ? 
Peis.  I  am  the  Phasian  Epicechodos*". 
Eu.     But,  by  the  gods,  what  sort  of  beast  art  thou  ? 
Tro.  I  am  a  slave  bird. 

Eu.  By  some  cock  subdued'? 

Tro.  Not  so ;  but  when  my  master  was  made  Epops, 

He  wish'd  I  should  be  made  a  bird,  that  he 

Might  have  me  for  his  pursuivant  and  slave. 
Eu.     Does  then  a  bird  need  one  to  wait  upon  him  ? 
Tro.  He  having  been  of  mortal  race,  sometimes 

Desires  to  eat  Phalerican  anchovies. 


•^ 'AttoXXov  cnrorpoTraif.,  tov  x«<'^/*'/i"«T-"£'  The  cliasm  which  here  excites  so 
much  wonder  in  Euelpides,  alludes  to  the  extremely  lingent  masks  which  were 
made  use  of  in  this  fanciful  play  ;  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  comic  writers, 
whose  personages  were  generally  represented  with  a  countenance  less  gaping  than 
those  of  the  tragic  drama. 

e  'YnoStdiwg  tytoyf  Aristophanes  here  feigns  the  name  of  a  bird,  cnrb  roii  Sedi 
ivai,  from  fearing  ;  and  he  calls  it  Libyan,  because,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  that  re- 
gion abounded  in  birds;  or,  as  Bergler  imagines,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  an  un- 
known and  foreign  fowl,  and  thus  the  cheat  be  less  easily  detected.  "Jesids  I'Hy- 
pndedios,  oiseau  de  Lybie." — French  Translator, 

*•  So  named  from  its  extreme  timidity,  which  it  manifests  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  vapd  to  (paivcrOai  avrov  to  UKMp,  (Schol.  see  v.  68.)  In  the  epithet  Pha- 
sian, there  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  word  (Tvico^avTt]Q,  with  which  hateful  race  of 
men  Athens  especially  abounded,  (see  the  Acharnians,  v.  691,  and  note.) 

'  This  line  alludes  to  the  Athenian  law  passed  after  the  Persian  war,  and  which 
ordained  that  a  fight  between  cocks  should  be  instituted  every  year. 
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Then,  having  seiz'd  a  dish,  I  run  to  fetch  them  :        80 

Now  he  desires  pease  porridge,  there  must  be 

A  ladle  and  a  pitcher — then  I  run 

To  seek  a  ladle. 
Eu.  This  bird  is  a  wren. 

Know'st  thou,  good  wren,  what  is  thy  duty?  summon 

Thy  master  to  us. 
Tro.  But  just  now,  by  Jove, 

After  a  feast  of  gnats  and  myrtle  berries, 

He's  fallen  asleep. 
Eu.  Yet  wake  him. 

Tro.  Well  I  know 

He'll  be  enrag'd,  yet  for  your  sake  I'll  rouse  him. 
Peis.  Go  and  be  hang'd,  thou  killest  me  with  fear. 
Eu.     Ill-fated  me  !  my  very  jackdaw  flies  90 

In  terror. 
Peis.  O  most  wretched  thou  of  beasts, 

Hast  thou  let  go  thy  jackdaw  in  this  fright? 
Eu.     And  tell  me,  lost  not  thou  thy  crow  in  falling? 
Peis.  By  Jove,  not  I. 
Eu.  Where  is  he  then  ? 

Peis.  Flown  off. 

Eu.    You  did  not  let  him  go !  friend,  you're  a  brave  one  ! 


SCENE  III. 

Epo.  (from  without.)  Clear  out  the  wood,  that  I  may  issue 

forth. 
Eu.     O  Hercules,  what  monster  can  this  be  ? 

What  means  this  plumage  and  the  triple  crest  ? 
Epo.  Who  are  they  that  seek  for  me  ? 
Eu.  The  twelve  gods 

Appear  to  have  chastis'd  thee. 
Epo.  Mock  you  me,  100 

Seeing  my  plumage  ?  for,  O  sti'angers,  I 

Was  once  a  man. 
Eu.  We  mock  not  thee. 

Epo.  Whom  then  ? 

Peis.  Thy  beak  appears  to  us  ridiculous. 
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Epo.  Truly  beneath  this  guise  in  tragedies, 
Tereus  I  am  by  Sophocles  disiigur'd. 

Eu.     Are  you  then  Tereus ?  whether  bird  or  monster''? 

Epo.  Indeed  I  am  a  bird. 

Eu.  Where  are  thy  wings  then  ? 

Epo.  They  are  fallen  off. 

Eu.  Was  it  by  some  disease  ? 

Epo.  No — but  in  winter  all  the  winged  race 

Their  feathers  shed,  and  others  spring  again.  110 

But  tell  me,  who  are  ye  ? 

Eu.  Who  are  we?  mortals. 

Epo.  And  of  what  soil? 

Eu.  Whence  the  fine  galleys  come^ 

Epo.  And  Heliastics  then  are  ye™? 

Eu.  By  no  means — 

But  on  the  other  hand  Apheliastic. 

Epo.  What?  is  this  seed  sown  there? 

Eu.  Seek  as  thou  may'st, 

A  small  crop  wilt  thou  gather  from  that  field. 

Epo.  From  what  necessity  are  ye  come  hither  ? 

Eu.     Our  wish  was  to  confer  with  thee. 

Epo.  Of  what  ? 

Eu.     Because  thou  wast  a  man,  as  we  too,  once  ; 

And  wert  in  debt  moreover,  once,  as  we  ;  120 

And  didst  not  like  to  pay  them,  as  we,  once : 
Then  having  chang'd  thy  natui'e  for  a  bird's, 
Thou  flewest  round  the  world,  o'er  land  and  sea, 

'^  These  words  I  have  rendered  according  to  J.  Seager's  emendation,  TcoTtpov 
opvig  f)  Tipac,  instead  of  the  old  reading,  liptng  fj  rcuvg,  which  Brunck  defends, 
and  explains  by  supposing  that  the  former  word  denotes  the  domestic  fowl,  and 
that  the  latter  alludes  to  the  exhibition  of  peacocks,  which  was  made  at  the  new 
moons  to  the  Athenian  people,  among  whom  that  bird  was  extremely  rare  in  thg 
time  of  Aristophanes,  (see  note  on  the  Acharnians,  v.  63.) 

'  That  is,  Athens,  for  not  long  before  the  time  when  this  comedy  appeared,  the 
Athenians  had  sent  a  naval  expedition  against  Catana,  Syracuse,  and  other  towns 
of  Sicily,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  war,  as  is  related  at  large  by  Thucydides, 
(b.  vi.)  and,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  were  always  great  in  fitting  out  their  naval 
armaments. 

"  fiwv  riXiaara.  See  the  Knights,  v.  255  ;  the  word  ctTrtjXiaard  in  the  next 
line  (d^jjXiaffrd,  as  the  first  and  third  Junta  editions  read),  is  well  rendered  by 
the  French  translation  "  des  A7iliplaideurs." 
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And  so  all  things  didst  scan  that  man  or  bird  may  ; 
Therefore  as  suppliants  have  we  come  to  thee. 
That  you  may  tell  us  of  some  well-fleec'd  town, 
Where  we  may  rest,  as  in  a  goat-skin  garment. 

Epo.  Seek  ye  a  greater  town  than  Cranaus'  then  ? 

Eu.     Not  greater,  but  more  suitable  to  us. 

Epo.  Thou  seekest  then  an  aristocracy.  130 

Eu.     I?  by  no  means,  for  ScelHus'  son  I  hate". 

Epo.  What  sort  of  city  would  you  like  to  dwell  in  ? 

Eu.     That  where  one's  greatest  business  shovdd  be  such, 
That  some  one  of  my  friends  at  early  dawn 
Approaching  to  my  door,  should  say  to  me, 
"By  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  I  wish 
That,  having  wash'd  betimes,  thou  and  thy  children 
Would  come  to  me,  and  keep  a  marriage  feast ; 
By  no  means  fail  to  do  so — if  you  should, 
Come  not  to  me  when  my  affairs  go  ill."  140 

Epo.  By  Jupiter  you  are  in  love  with  hardships. 
And  thou  ? 

Peis.  I  too  am  charmed  with  these. 

Epo.  With  what? 

Peis.  Should  any  father  of  a  blooming  girl 

Meet  and  reproach  me  as  if  injur'd,  thus — 
"  'Tis  well  indeed  that  you,  Stilbonides, 
Meeting  my  girl,  return'd  from  the  gymnasium, 
Address'd  her  not,  though  my  paternal  friend." 

Epo.  O  wretched  man,  what  doings  you  would  have  ! 
But  there  is  such  a  city  as  you  speak  of, 
Near  the  Red  sea°. 

Eu.  Ah  me !  let  it  not  be  150 

Beside  the  ocean  where  the  SalaminianP 


"  A  play  upon  the  word  Aristocrates,  the  name  of  the  son  of  ScelHus,  mentioned 
also  by  Demosthenes.  This  is  a  sort  of  paranoraasia,  by  which  the  Scholiast  says 
Euelpides  declares  his  aversion  to  the  tyrranical  Athenian  aristocracy. 

°  This  name  is  variously  applied  by  the  ancients  to  denote  the  Indian  ocean,  the 
Persian,  or  the  Arabian  gulf. 

P  There  were  two  vessels  kept  by  the  Athenians  in  especial  service  (viieg  Svo 
vTTrfpsTiSiQ,  Schol.,)  the  Paralus  and  the  Salaminia,  the  latter  of  which  was  used 
to  bring  those  who  were  summoned  to  attend  the  judicial  courts,  and  the  Paralus 
what  concerned  the  sacrifices. 
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May  on  some  morning  pop  upon  our  view, 

Bringing  the  bailiff  with  a  summons  for  us. 

But  canst  thou  tell  us  of  some  Grecian  city  ? 
Epo.  Then  wherefore  go  not  and  in  Lepreum'^  dwell, 

Th'  Elean  town  ? 
Eu.  'Tis,  by  the  gods,  because, 

Altho'  I  have  not  seen  it,  I  abhor 

The  leprous  Lepreum,  for  Melanthius'  sake, 
Epo.  Well,  there  are  others,  as  the  Opuntian  Locris, 

Where  it  is  fit  to  dwell. 
Eu.  But  I  would  not  160 

Be  an  Opuntian  for  a  golden  talent.   ' 

But  pray  what  sort  of  life  is  this  among 

The  birds,  for  you  must  know  it  well. 
Epo.  In  truth 

Not  disagreeable — for  there  we  live 

First,  without  need  of  money. 
Eu.  Thou  hast  taken 

A  great  part  of  the  dross  of  life  away. 
Epo.  In  gardens  then  on  the  white  sesamum. 

Myrtles,  and  poppies,  and  wild  mint  we  feed. 
Eu.     In  sooth  you  lead  a  newly  wedded  life. 
Peis.  Ah  !  ah  !   I  truly  in  the  race  of  birds  170 

See  power  and  wisdom,  which  may  be,  if  you 

Will  take  my  counsel. 
Epo.  Yours  ?  what  respect  ? 

Peis.  What  counsel  do  ye  ask?  first  fly  not  round 

On  every  side  with  gaping  mouths,  for  this 

Is  an  unseemly  act — should  any  straight 


1  Four  years  before  the  acting  of  this  play  the  town  of  Lepreum  was  occupied 
by  the  Spartans,  who  placed  there  the  manumitted  Helots,  on  which  account  they 
were  prohibited  by  the  Eleans  from  contending  in  the  Olympic  games.  Melanthius 
was  a  tragic  poet,  afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  thence  said  to  be  a  Leprian,  or  perhaps 
from  inhabiting  that  town,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  and  derided  by  Aristophanes, 
Plato,  and  other  comic  writers,  for  his  effeminate  disposition  ;  he  is  mentioned 
again  with  Morsimus  in  the  Peace  (v.  776.)  See  likewise  v.  974.  The  Opun- 
tian Locrians,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  were  a  people  bordering  on  the  Boeotians 
and  Phocaeans,  and  received  the  name  from  their  chief  city  Opus,  denominated  from 
its  founder,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Protogeneia,  daughter  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
(see  Pindar,  01.  ix.  84;  x.  16.) 
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Demand  of  those  who  fly  about  us  there 

"  What  bird  is  this  ?"     Teleas  will  answer  them 

This  man's  a  giddy-pated  bird,  that  flies 

Trackless,  and  ne'er  remaining  in  one  spot. 
Epo.  By  Bacchus,  well  you  reprehend  these  ways  :  180 

What  ought  we  then  to  do  ? 
Peis.  Construct  one  city. 

Epo.  What  city  could  we  birds  construct  ? 
Peis.  In  truth, 

What  a  most  fooHsh  question  hast  thou  spoken  ! 

Look  down  below. 
Epo.  I  do. 

Peis.  Now  look  above. 

Epo.  I  do. 

Peis.  Turn  thy  neck  round. 

Epo.  By  Jupiter, 

Much  shall  I  profit,  if  I  put  it  out. 
Peis.  Dost  thou  see  aught? 

Epo.  The  clouds  and  sky. 

Peis.  Is  not 

This  the  birds'  pole  ? 
Epo.  Pole?  how? 

Peis.  As  one  should  say 

A  place — since  round  all  things  it  turns  and  passes. 

On  this  account  it  is  now  call'd  a  pole —  190 

But  if  you  once  dwell  there  and  fortify  it, 

Instead  of  pole  twill  be  your  polity. 

So  that  like  locusts  you  shall  govern  men, 

And  as  with  Melian  famine  kill  the  gods  *". 
Epo.  How  ? 
Peis.  Since  air  holds  the  space  twixt  heaven  and  earth, 

Then  as  if  we,  willing  to  go  Delphi', 

'  The  species  of  locust  here  spoken  of  (TrdpvoTreg,)  is  one  particularly  noxious 
to  vines  and  vegetable  productions.  The  Melian  famine  refers  to  the  rigorous 
blockade  of  the  island  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians,  detailed  by  Thucydides  in  the 
end  of  his  fifth  book  ;  whence  Xi/xbg  Mi'iXiog  passed  into  a  proverb,  like  Saguntina 
fames  among  the  Romans. 

'  As  Boeotia  was  situated  between  Attica  and  Delphi,  if  the  Athenians  wished 
to  go  to  the  latter  (Xlu^aicif)  they  must  ask  permission  of  the  Boeotians  to  pass 
through  their  territory. 
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Of  the  Boeotians  ask  a  passage  through  ; 
Thus,  to  the  gods  when  mortals  sacrifice, 
Unless  to  you  the  deities  bring  tribute 
Thro'  the  strange  city  and  chaotic  realms,  200 

The  fume  of  victims  you  shall  not  convey. 
Epo.  Ah!  ah! — by  earth,  and  gins,  and  nets,  and  traps*, 
I  never  heard  a  pleasanter  device. 
So  that  I'd  build  the  city  with  your  aid. 
If  it  be  pleasing  to  the  other  birds. 
Peis.  And  who  should  state  th'  affair  to  them  ? 
Epo.  Thyself. 

For  being  long  time  with  them,  I  have  taught  them 
Who  erst  were  barbarous,  the  use  of  speech. 
Peis.  And  how  can  you  convoke  them  ? 
Epo.  Easily — 

For  having  straightway  come  into  the  wood,  210 

Then  wak'd  my  nightingale,  we'll  summon  them 
And  they  will  run,  soon  as  they  hear  the  sound. 
Peis.  O  thou  most  dear  of  birds,  now  stand  not  idle, 
But,  I  entreat  thee,  come  with  all  despatch 
Into  the  wood,  and  wake  the  nightingale. 
Epo.         Come,  my  companion,  cease  from  sleep, 
And  the  hymns'  sacred  measures  keep, 
Which  warbled  from  thy  mouth  divine, 
Lament  the  youth  of  tearful  line, 
Itys  thy  progeny  and  mine  ".  220 

Revolving  in  thy  tender  throat, 
The  liquid  melancholy  note. 

'  This  is  a  very  natural  adjuration  for  birds  dreading  the  snare  of  the  fowler. 
They  are  afterwards  enumerated  by  Peisthetaerus  with  greater  minuteness  at 
V.  526. 

"  With  this  passage  compare  Sophocles,  (Electra,  147,  8.) — 
u  "Irvv,  aiev  "Itvv  6\o(pvptTai, 
and  Horace,  (Od.  iv.  12.  5.) — 

Nidum  ponit,  Ityn  flebiliter  gemens 
Infelix  avis,  et  Cecropias  domus 
-Sternum  opprobrium,  quod  male  barbaras 
Regum  *  est  ulta  libidines. 

*  That  is,  Tereus  the  Thracian  king,  here  turned  into  the  Epops. 
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And  through  the  leafy  bindweed's  shade 

Let  the  clear  sound  Jove's  seats  invade. 

Apollo  of  the  golden  hair, 

Listen  and  wake  responsive  there, 

Upon  his  lyi'e  with  ivory  bound, 

Thy  sorrow's  elegiac  sound. 

Meanwhile  the  gods'  symphonious  band 

Rang'd  in  celestial  chorus  stand  ;  230 

Then  by  immortal  mouths  exprest, 

Resounds  the  concert  of  the  blest. 

[Here  a  flute  sounds  from  within.'\ 
Peis.  O  royal  Jupiter,  how  hath  that  bird 

Charm'd  all  the  wood  with  her  mellifluous  song ! 
Eu.     Ho,  there  ! 
Peis.  What  is't  ? 

Eu.  Wilt  thou  be  silent  ? 

Peis.  Why  ? 

Th'  Epops  prepares  to  tune  his  song  again. 
Epo.         Popoi,  come  on — come  all  together. 

Each  bird  that  flies  with  kindred  feather, 
And  ye  that  in  the  well-sown  hollows  feed, 
Myriads  of  tribes  which  eat  the  bearded  grain,      240 
Swift  fluttering  race  that  gather  up  the  seed, 

And  send  afar  your  dulcet  strain ; 
Ye  too,  that  chirping  round  the  glebe  rejoice, 
Thus  pouring  forth  your  slender  voice, 

Tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio,  tio. 
And  ye  that  round  the  gardens  throng, 
Weaving  in  ivy  boughs  the  song, 

Some  scatter'd  o'er  the  mountain's  height, 

Some  who  the  wilding-olive  eat. 

Or  make  the  arbutus  your  meat,  250 

Speed  to  my  voice  your  rapid  flight, 

Who  near  the  marshy  hollows  stray, 

Chasing  the  gnats,  your  sharp-mouth'd  prey ; 

Ye  who  earth's  dewy  spots  retain. 

Or  Marathon's  delightful  plain  ; 

And  hazle  hen  in  varied  plumage  dight  *, 

"  This  bird,  the  attagen  lonicus  of  Horace,  (Ep.  2.  54),)  so  euphoniously  named 
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Ye  who  on  ocean's  wavy  swell 

In  tribes  with  flying  halcyons  dwell, 

Lend  to  our  latest  news  an  ear, 

All  long-neck'd  birds  assemble  here.  260 

For  hither  comes  a  shrewd  old  sage, 

New  counsels  skill'd  to  teach  ; 
Whose  hands  in  fresh  designs  engage. 

Then  all  attend  his  speech. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  birds  ivhojbrm  the  Chorus  are  heard  at  a  distance. 

Cho.  Toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  toro,  tore,  tore, 
Kickabau,  kickabau  ; 

Toro,  toro,  toro,  toro, tobrix. 

Peis.  See'st  any  bird? 

Eu.  I,  by  Apollo?  none; 

Altho'  to  heaven  I  look  with  gaping  mouth. 
Peis.  In  vain  then  hath  the  Epops,  as  it  seems,  270 

Entered  the  sheltering  covert  of  the  wood, 

Her  eggs  to  cherish  with  a  plover's  care. 
Ph.     Torotinx,  torotinx. 
Peis.  But  friend,  some  bird  approaches  us. 
Eu.  By  Jove, 

A  bird  indeed — what  can  it  be  ? — a  peacock  ? 
Peis.  He  will  inform  us — say,  what  bird  is  this  ? 
Epo.  It  is  not  one  of  that  familiar  tribe 

Which  you  are  wont  to  see — but  one  that  dwells 

In  marshes — 
Peis.  Gods,  how  fair  and  phoenix  red ! 

Epo.  With  reason — for  his  name  is  Phoenicopter^,  280 

Eu.     Hollo,  you — 

Peis.  Wherefore  callest  thou  ? 

Eu.  Here  is 

Another  bird. 

by  the  Germans,  rothes  gehaubta  Haselhuhn,  (hazle  hen,)  is  agaia  mentioned  at 
V.  762,  where  it  is  humourously  compared  to  a  run-away  slave,  whose  back  is 
marked  with  a  scourge.     Some  call  it  a  godwit,  others  a  heathcock. 
y  Purple-winged. 
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Peis.  By  Jove,  indeed  another; 

And  one  who  comes  from  an  outlandish  place. 

What  bird  is  this  descending  from  the  mount, 

Like  an  impertinent  poetic  prophet  ? 
Epo.  His  name  is  Mede. 
Peis.  Mede  ?    O  king  Hercules  ! 

How  flew  he  then  without  his  camel  here  ? 
Eu.     Here  is  again  some  other  crested  bird. 
Peis.  What  wonder's  here?    Art  thou  not  the  sole  Epops, 

Or's  he  another  ? 
Epo.  This  is  Philocleo's  son,  290 

Of  Epops  born — so  I  am  his  grandsire — 

As  if  thou  should'st  say  Hipponicus,  son 

Of  Callias,  and  of  Hipponicus  Callias. 
Peis.  In  truth  he's  Callias — how  he  sheds  his  plumes ! 
Eu.     Just  like  a  lord,  he's  plucked  by  sycophants, 

And  women  help  to  strip  him  of  his  feathers. 
Peis.  O  Neptune,  how  this  other  bird  is  dyed ! 

AVhat  call  ye  him  ? 
Epo.  'Tis  the  Catophagus  ^ 

Peis.  Is  any  other  than  Cleonymus 

A  glutton  rightly  called  ?  and  being  he,  300 

How  is't  he  hath  not  cast  away  his  crest  ? 

But  what  means  all  this  crested  pride  of  birds  ? 

Come  they  thus  arm'd  to  the  diaulic  course  ^  ? 
Eu.    O  friend,  they're  like  the  Carians,  who  abide 

»  So  named  from  it  gluttonous  propensities— and  properly  applied  to  Cleonymus 
(leharhateur,  French  translator.)  The  following  question  of  Peistheta^rus  refers 
to  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  Cleonymus  having  cast  away  his  shield  in  battle,  (N. 
352;  1.1152.) 

»  The  diaulic  course  was  in  length  a  double  stadium,  run  either  on  foot  or  in 
chariots;  the  latter  contest  was  much  aifected  by  the  noble  Athenian  youths,  who 
came  to  it  in  crested  helmets,  and  was  received  among  the  Olympic  contests  in  the 
fourteenth  Olympiad.  Wiland  conjectures  that  the  poet  means  here  to  pass  a  cen- 
sure on  the  choragi,  who  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished  the  genera  of  the  birds 
•which  form  the  chorus  of  this  exquisitely  fanciful  drama,  contented  with  having 
given  them  all  crests.  But  as  they  are  distinguished  by  PeisUietsrus,  we  may 
conclude  that  their  appearance  on  the  stage  was  discriminated  by  some  diversity  of 
dress.  In  the  next  line  Euelpides  alludes  to  the  crests  worn  by  the  Carians,  who 
inhabited  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  (X6(povc,)  that  they  mi^ht  be  secure  from 
the  constant  attacks  of  the  Ionian-,  who  dwelt  on  their  northern  border.  Dindoif. 
VOL.  I.  Q 
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Beneath  the  refuge  of  their  sheltering  crests. 
Pels.  O  Neptune,  see  you  not  how  great  a  crowd 

Of  birds  is  here  collected  ? 
Eu.  King  Apollo ! 

Whew,  what  a  cloud! — it  is  not  possible 

To  see  the  passage  through  so  dense  a  flight. 
Peis.  This  is  a  partridge;  that,  by  Jupiter,  310 

A  hazle  hen ;  a  widgeon  this ;  and  that 

A  halcyon. 
Eu.  And  who's  this  behind  her? 

Peis.  That  ? 

A  ceirylus ''. 
Eu.  But  is  there  such  a  bird  ? 

Peis.  Is  there  not  sporgilus  ? — And  there's  an  owl. 
Eu.     What   say'st  thou  ?      Who   hath  brought  an  owl   to 

Athens? 
Peis.  A  magpie,  turtle  dove,  lark,  white  owl,  thyme, 

Pidgeon,  hawk,  nertos,  ring  dove,  cuckoo,  red  hawk. 

The  bird  with  fiery  head,  and  water  fowl 

Of  purple  plumage,  screech  owl,  didapper, 

Butcher  bird,  green  woodpecker,  and  osprey.  320 

Eu.     Ho,  ho,  what  crowd  of  fowl !   what  tribes  of  black- 
birds ! 

With  cries  and  chirpings  how  they  run  about ! 

Threaten  they  us  ? — alas,  they  gape  and  look 

Tow'rds  thee  and  me. 
Peis.  Such  is  my  notion  too. 

Cho.  [Chirping.l   Where's  he  that  call'd  me  ?  in  what  place 
abides  he  ? 

''  The  male,  as  halcyon  is  the  female  kingfisher,  and  le  martin  pechetir  of  Buffon. 
There  is  however  considerable  difficulty  in  assigning  to  the  various  members  of 
the  plumed  creation  of  Aristophanes,  especially  the  eighteen  kinds  enumerated 
farther  on  by  Peisthetferus,  their  proper  name  and  generic  distinction.  The  Scho- 
liast derives  KtipvXoQ  from  Ktipuv,  tondere,  and  tells  us  that  Sporgilus  is  the  name 
of  a  barber,  who  is  also  rendered  comically  famous  by  Plato,  in  his  drama  called 
the  Sophists — 

TO  STTopyiXoK  Kovpiiov  ej(9i(T7"ov  TeyoQ. 

Of  the  eighteen  different  birds  mentioned  above,  the  French  translator  has  not  ren- 
dered the  name  of  five  in  any  other  way  than  merely  expressing  them  in  modern 
letters — hypothymis,  nertos,  ceblepyris,  cerchnis,  dryops. 
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Epo.  Long  since  I'm  here,  and  don't  desert  my  friends. 
Cho.  Titititititititititi. 

What  friendly  converse  would'st  thovi  have  with  me  ? 
Epo.  a  plan  that's  mutual,  safe,  just,  sweet,  and  useful ; 

For  two  men,  subtle  reasoners,  are  come  to  me.       330 
Cho.  When  ?  how — what  say'st  ? 

Epo.  I  say  that  two  old  men 

Are  hither  come  to  me  on  an  affair 
Of  vast  importance. 
Cho.  O  thou  who  art  stain'd 

With  deeper  crime  than  since  my  birth  I  knew. 
How  say'st  thou  ? 
Epo.  Tremble  not  at  what  I  say. 

Cho.  What  hast  thou  done  to  me  ? 
Epo.  I've  harbour'd  men 

Who  are  in  love  with  this  society. 
Cho.  And  hast  thou  done  this  deed  ? 

Yes,  and  rejoice 
That  I  have  done  't. 
Cho.  And  are  they  now  with  us  ? 

Epo.  They  are,  if  I'm  myself  with  you. 
Cho.  Ah!  ah!  340 

We  are  betray 'd,  and  suffer  pains, 

Inflicted  by  unrighteous  hand  ; 
For  he  who  in  one  friendly  band 

With  us  was  nurtur'd  on  the  plains, 
The  ancient  statutes  hath  transgress'd, 
And  solemn  vows  by  birds  profess'd  ; 
Hath  call'd  our  footsteps  to  deceit. 
And  an  unhallow'd  race  to  meet. 
Which  since  at  first  on  earth  was  rear'd 
Still  hostile  to  our  kind  appear'd.  350 

Then  of  the  bird  we'll  take  account  hereafter ; 
But  these  old  men,  I  think,  should  render  us 
Just  retribution,  and  be  torn  in  pieces. 
Peis.  How  are  we  lost  indeed  ! 
Eu.  Thou  art  to  us 

The  sole  cause  of  these  evils — for  what  purpose 
Ledd'st  thou  me  thence  ? 

Q  2 
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Peis.  That  thou  might'st  be  with  me. 

Eu.     Rather  that  I  might  weep  most  dreadfully. 
Peis.  Thou  ravest  much  to  entertain  this  thought ; 

For  how  canst  weep  when  once  thine  eyes  are  pluck'd 
out? 
Cho.         Io,  io— lead  on  and  rush  360 

To  the  war's  sanguinary  crush, 
And  in  avenging  circle  bring 
The  might  that  dwells  in  every  wing. 
For  they  together  should  lament, 
And  to  our  beaks  the  food  present, 
Since  neither  shady  mountain's  side, 
Nor  clouds'  Eetherial  veil  can  hide, 
Nor  bosom  of  the  hoary  sea, 
These  men  who  think  to  fly  from  me. 
But  let  us  not  delay  to  pull  and  bite  them.  370 

Where's  our  commander?  let  liim  lead  the  right  wing. 
Eu.     'Tis  so,  then  whither  wretched  shall  I  flee  ? 
Peis.  Ho,  will  you  not  remain  ? 
Eu.  That  I  by  these 

May  be  in  pieces  torn  ? 
Peis.  But  in  what  manner 

Think'st  thou  to  fly  from  them  ? 
Eu.  I  know  not  how. 

Peis.  But  I  exhort  thee  that  remaining  here, 

Thou  shouldest  fight,  and  take  the  pots  in  hand. 
Eu.     But  of  what  use  will  our  pots  be  to  us  ? 
Peis.  The  owl  will  not  approach  us^ 
Eu.  What  defence 

Have  we  against  these  crooked  talon'd  birds  ?  380 

Peis.  Snatch  up  a  spit  and  fix  it  down  before  you. 
Eu.     And  what  to  guard  our  eyes  ? 
Peis.  Take  up  and  put 

A  vinaigrette  upon  them,  or  a  dish. 
Eu.     O  thou  most  wise  of  men,  full  well  hast  thou 
And  with  a  general's  prudence,  found  that  out. 

•=  Although  a  bird  of  Athens,  llie  owl  will  dread  the  Athenians  about  to  conse- 
crate the  city  with  sacrifices,  whence  they  brought  their  spits  with  them  ;  i.e.  their 
spears  within  the  bucklers  {oj3t\iaKovc  Kai  xvrpai:),  in  military  fashion. 
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In  stratagems  thou  now  surpassest  Nicias  '^. 

Cho.  Eleleleu,  proceed^ — let  down  the  beak. — 

Drag,  pull,  strike,  pierce,  cut  down  the  foremost  pot. 

Epo.  Tell  me,  O  most  malicious  of  all  beasts, 

Why  would  you  thus  destroy  and  tear  in  pieces       o90 
Men  at  whose  hands  ye  have  endur'd  no  wrong, 
Connected  with  my  wife  by  kin  and  tribe? 

Cho.  And  why  should  we  more  pity  them  than  wolves  ? 

Or  whom  more  hostile  should  our  vengeance  punish  2 

Epo.  But  if  by  nature  enemies,  yet  they 

Are  friendly-minded,  and  have  hither  come 
To  teach  us  something  useful. 

Cho.  But  how  should  they 

Instruct  or  tell  us  what  is  profitable, 
Who  to  our  fathers  were  inveterate  foes  ? 

Epo.  And  yet  wise  men  learn  much  from  enemies.  400 

For  caution  saves  all — this  you  never  would 
Learn  from  a  friend,  but  straight  a  foe  compels  you ; 
From  foes,  not  friends,  have  cities  learn'd  to  raise 
High  walls  with  labour,  and  procure  large  ships  ; 
This  learning  keeps  house,  children,  wealth,  secure. 

Cho.  But  first,  methinks,  we  should  admit  a  parley. 
For  even  from  foes  a  man  may  wisdom  learn. 

Peis.  They  now  remit  their  rage — fall  back  awhile. 

Epo.  'Tis  just,  and  you  should  render  me  this  favour. 

Cho.  But  in  no  other  thing  have  we  oppos'd  thee.  410 

Peis.  They  are  more  peaceful  towards  us — then  lay  down 
The  pitcher  and  the  dishes — it  becomes  us 
To  walk  about  the  camp,  the  spear  I  mean, 
The  spit  at  hand,  and  close  beside  this  jar, 
Keeping  the  last  in  sight — since  fly  we  must  not. 

Eu.     'Tis  true — but  if  we  die,  where  upon  earth 
Shall  we  be  buried  ? 


■^  J'he  illustrious  son  of  Niceratus,  as  we  aie  informed  by  Thucydides,  in  his 
third  book,  particularly  excelled  in  the  use  and  applicatioa  of  warlike  engines. 
This  talent  was  conspicuously  exercised,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  in  the  close 
and  rigorous  blockade  of  the  island  of  ]Melos.  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Kicias, 
confirms  this  account,  and  mentions  several  inslanoes  of  his  love  of  stratagem,  espe- 
cially his  building  a  wall  round  the  city  of  Syracuse, 
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Peis.  In  the  Ceramicus  * ; 

For  that  it  may  be  done  at  pubhc  cost, 
AVe'Il  tell  the  generals  that  we  have  died 
Fighting  against  the  foes  in  Orneae^  420 

Cho.  Resume  the  former  rank,  and  lay  aside 

Your  mind  to  anger  prone  ^,  like  an  arm'd  soldier, 
And  let  us  question  these  who  they  may  be, 
Whence  they  are  come,  and  upon  what  design — 
Ho,  Epops,  thee  I  call. 

Epo.  What  would'st  thou  hear  ? 

Cho.  Who're  these,  and  whence  ? 

Epo.  Strangers,  from  sapient  Greece. 

Cho.  What  chance  could  ever  bring  them  to  the  birds  ? 

Epo.  Love  of  thy  life,  thy  diet,  and  thyself. 

To  dwell  and  to  remain  with  thee  entirely. 

Cho.  What's  this  you  say  ?  and  what  have  they  to  tell  us  ? 

Epo.  Things  past  belief,  and  never  heard  of  yet.  431 

Cho.  Canst  see  what  gain  attends  his  sojourn  here, 
Whereon  relying  while  he  dwells  with  me  ; 
He  may,  or  be  superior  to  his  foes. 
Or  gain  the  means  of  profiting  his  friends  ? 

Epo.  He  speaks  of  some  great  happiness,  which  can 
Be  neither  utter'd  nor  believ'd — since  he 
Proves  by  convincing  arguments  that  all, . 
Both  here  and  there,  and  on  each  side,  is  yours. 

Cho.  But  is  he  mad  ? 

Epo.  I  cannot  say  how  wise.  440 

Cho.  Dwells  wisdom  in  such  minds  ? 

Epo.  The  fox's  craft. 

Sophistic,  ready,  fine  as  bolted  flour. 

*  This  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  those  slain  in  battle  were  buried, 
and  funeral  orations  (\6yoj  tnircKpioi)  in  their  praise  publicly  pronounced  over 
them. 

f  This  is  a  paranomasia,  or  play  upon  the  word  opvea,  aves,  and  'Opveai,  a  city 
of  Peloponnesus,  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  (See  the  note  on  v.  12.),  where 
the  same  equivoque  recurs. 

S  Kai  rbi'  9v[i6v  KaraQov  kvi^ciq' 
napd  T))v  '6pyr]V. 
So  in  V.  466. — o  (iVot)  rt  ti^v  tovtwv  Qpavati  ipv)(>)i'-     Compare  Sallust  (Ju- 
gurtha,  ix.),  Igitur  rex flexit  animum  suum. 
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Cho.  Quick  bid  him  speak  to  me — for  when  I  hear 

Thy  words,  I'm  rais'd  upon  the  wings  of  hope. 

[Addressing  himself  to  the  Athenians  and  to  the  jjeople. 
Epo.  Come  thou,  and  thou,  put  by  this  panoply. 

And  hang  it  up  with  an  auspicious  omen 

Inside  the  furnace,  near  the  president ''. 

But  thou,  declare  and  say  on  what  account 

I  have  conven'd  them. 
Peis.  By  Apollo,  no ;  450 

Unless  they'll  strike  a  bargain  like  to  that 

Which  the  sword  cutler  ape  did  with  his  wife ', 

That  they  will  neither  bite,  nor  pull,  nor  poke. 
Cho.  What  art  thou  talking  of?  for  shame!   • 
Peis.  Not  so ; 

Thy  eyes  I  speak  of. 
Cho.  I  accept  your  terms. 

Peis.  Now  swear  the  same  to  me. 
Cho.  I  swear  to  this. 

So  with  all  these  forjudges  and  spectators, 

May  conquest  be  my  lot. 
Peis.  It  shall  be  so. 

Cho.  And  should  I  fail,  may  I  victorious  prove 

But  by  one  single  judgment. 

SCENE  V. 

Enter  Herald. 
Her.  Silence,  people!     460 

Let  all  the  soldiers  take  their  arms,  and  go 

*>  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  are  various  interpretations  of  tTriffranjg,  in 
this  line.  The  most  probable  appears  to  be,  that  it  was  an  earthen  image  of  Vul- 
can, the  god  of  fire  (7rj;X(voc"H^ai(Troe),  stationed  near  the  hearth,  as  president 
of  the  kitchen.  Others  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  long  wooden  beam,  into  which 
nails  were  fastened,  whence  they  were  accustomed  to  suspend  the  culinary  uten- 
sils. Aristophanes  also  alludes  to  the  Athenian  custom  of  hanging  up  their  arms 
near  the  chimney,  after  their  return  from  the  war.     (See  the  Acharnians,  v.  267.) 

*  It  appears  from  the  Scholiast,  that  Panaetius,  a  man  of  diminutive  stature  and 
mischievous  ape-like  disposition,  is  here  glanced  at  by  our  author,  as  well  as  in 
his  comedy  of  the  Islands,  of  which  we  possess  but  eleven  fragments.  The  com- 
pact alluded  to,  as  Symmachus  asserts,  forms  the  subject  of  an  apologue  of  j5isop 

fj   TOIOVTOV  TIVOQ. 
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Back  to  their  homes.     Meanwhile  let  us  consider 
What  on  the  tablets  is  to  be  inscrib'd. 

Cho.  Deceitful  still  in  all  respects  is  man. 

Yet  tell  me  thou-^for  haply  thou  may'st  speak 

Some  good  exceeding  what  I  can  desire, 

Or  some  superior  efficacy,  pass'd 

By  my  unthinking  mind — but  thou  perceiv'st, 

Speak  then  in  common — for  what  good  thou  chancest 

To  bring,  thyself  shall  share  no  less  than  I.  470 

But  from  whatever  cause  thy  mind  has  been 

Induc'd  to  come,  declare  it  confidently. 

For  we  will  not  ere  that  transgress  the  truce. 

Peis.  By  Jove,  I  long  to  do't — and  one  oration 

Is  ready  kneaded  by  me,  which  nought  hinders 
That  I  put  in  the  oven.  Boy,  bring  the  crown. 
And  o'er  my  hands  let  one  pour  water  quickly. 

Eu.     Are  we  about  to  dine,  or  what  ? 

Peis.  By  Jove, 

Not  so — but  I  desire  to  speak  some  grand 
And  dainty  word,  such  as  shall  melt  their  soul''.      480 
So  greatly  am  I  griev'd  on  your  account, 
Who  once  were  kings. 

Cho.  We  kings  ?  of  what  ? 

Eu.  Ye  are 

Of  all  that  is;  of  me  first,  and  of  him. 
Of  Jupiter  himself;  more  ancient  ye 
Than  Saturn,  Titans,  and  the  earth. 

Cho.  The  earth  ? 

Peis.  Yes,  by  Apollo. 

Cho.  This  I  never  heard. 

Pels.  'Tis  that  thou  art  unlearn'd,  nor  in  affairs 

Much  skiil'd,  nor  hast  thou  handled  yEsop  well ', 


''  fxsya  icai  Xapiiwv  tvoQ  ri.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Xapivbv  is  a  meta- 
phoiical  word,  taken  from  great  and  fat  oxen  ;  although  some  derive  it  from  a  cer- 
tain huge  shepherd  named  Larinus,  dwelling  on  the  continent,  being  descended 
from  the  famous  oxen  of  Geryon.  Brasse,  in  his  lexicon,  interprets  the  word 
[saginattis,  pinguis,]  fattened,  fat. 

'  oW  AttruiTi-ov  TmrciTijKag.  On  this  line  the  Scholiast  observes,  to  St  Trarj}- 
(Tcu  laov  iar't  ti[>  h'CiaTpiipai.     Lessing  concludes  from  this  passage,  that  even  in 
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Who  said  that  of  all  kinds  the  lark  was  first, 
Produced  before  the  earth— and  when  his  sire,        490 
Dead  with  disease,  had  been  expos'd  five  days. 
That  doubting  and  perplex'd,  she  buried  him 
In  her  own  head. 

Eu.  The  father  of  the  lark. 

Now  lies  interr'd  since  death  in  Cephalae "". 

Epo.  If  they  were  prior  then  to  earth  and  gods, 
The  realm  is  theirs  by  right  of  eldership. 

Eu.     True,  by  Apollo — wherefore  it  behoves  thee, 
From  this  time  forth,  to  nourish  well  thy  beak. 
Since  quickly  Jupiter  will  not  restore 
The  sceptre  to  the  race  of  woodpeckers".  500 

Peis.  Now  that  the  gods  in  old  time  rufd  not  men, 
But  birds  the  sceptre  held,  are  many  proofs. 
And  straightway  I  will  show  you  how  the  cock 
Rul'd,  and  the  Persians  govern'd  first  of  all. 
Ere  yet  Darius  reign'd  and  Megabyzus, 
And  from  that  rule  was  call'd  the  Persian  bird". 

Eu.     Wherefore  he,  sole  of  birds,  like  the  great  king 
Struts  with  erected  crest  upon  his  head. 

Peis.  So  potent  was  he  then,  so  great,  and  far 

Renown'd,  that  even  now  from  th'  ancient  power,    510 
When  he  but  chants  his  song  at  break  of  day. 
All  leap  to  work,  the  braziers,  potters,  tanners. 
Curriers,  bath-keepers,  mealmen,  armourers, 

the  time  of  Aristophanes  there  existed  a  certain  collection  of  /Esop's  Fables,  which 
were  then  in  every  one's  mouth  under  the  title  of  JEsop. 

n>  A  punning  allusion  to  the  burgh  of  that  name  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aca- 
mantis.    (Schol.) 

"  ry  ^pvKoXa-nrtj,  called  by  other  authors  SpvoKoXcnrrijCf  from  SpvQ,  quercus, 
and  KoX«7rrw,  scalpo ;  because  this  bird,  in  seeking  its  food,  buries  its  beak  withia 
the  chinks  of  the  oak  bark.  And  since  this  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  as  Virgil 
says  (G.  iii.  332.), 

Sicuti  magna  Jovis  antiquo  robore  quercus, 
Epops  reasonably  doubts  whether  the  king  of  the  gods  will  deliver  his  sceptre  to  so 
sacrilegious  a  bird.   (Schol.  Berg.) 

°  The  former  was  king,  and  the  latter  his  satrap  and  general  of  the  forces  in 
Persia,  under  whom  Egypt  was  taken,  and  Rleinphis  overthrown.  By  the  Persian 
bird,  some  understand  the  domestic  cock,  others  the  peacock  ;  mentioned  below  at 
V.  707. 
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And  manufacturers  of  harps — all  these 

March  out  by  night  with  slipper'd  foot. 
Eu.  Ask  me 

Of  that — for  wretched  I  have  lost  a  cloak 

Of  Phrygian  wool  through  him — since  being  once 

Invited  to  a  banquet,  when  a  boy, 

On  the  tenth  day  was  nam'd,  I  fell  asleep  p, 

After  a  copious  drinking  in  the  city.  520 

And  ere  the  rest  had  supp'd  'i,  he  sang — when  I 

Thinking  it  dawn,  to  Alimus  retreated. 

And  now  beyond  the  walls  I  had  proceeded, 

When  with  his  club  a  villain  strikes  my  back  ; 

I  fall,  and  shout  for  aid,  when  he  snatch'd  off 

My  garment. 
Peis.  Then  the  kite  began  to  rule 

Over  the  Greeks. 
Epo.  The  Greeks  ? 

Peis.  And  ruling,  first 

Taught  them  to  bend  in  homage  to  the  kites. 
Eu.     By  Bacchus,  I,  when  once  I  saw  a  kite, 

Fell  prostrate  down  before  it — then  supine,  530 

Swallow'd  with  mouth  agape  an  obolus. 

Then  travelled  homewards  with  an  empty  purse. 
Peis.  Of  Egypt  and  Phoenicia's  whole  extent 

The  cuckoo  erst  was  king — and  when  he  cried 

"  Cuckoo,"  then  the  PhcKnicians  all  began 

To  reap  the  wheat  and  barley  in  their  fields. 
Eu.     This  was  the  word  in  truth — "  Ye  circumcis'd, 

The  cuckoo  calls  a-field""." 

P  According  to  the  Scholiast,  quoting  Euripides  in  his  ^geus,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom among  the  Athenians  to  name  their  children  at  a  feast  held  on  the  tenth  day 
after  their  birth.  Aristotle  affirms  that  the  names  were  given  on  the  seventh  day. 
(See  below,  v.  985.) 

1  Kai  TTpiv  Seittvuv.  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  which  appears  in  the  first 
and  third  Junta  editions,  in  preference  to  that  given  by  Brunck  and  Invernizius — 
Kai  Trpiv  Si  mtiv,  J.  Seager  proposes  to  read  icai  irpiv  d'  cnrifuv — and  before 
the  rest  departed.  Alimus,  mentioned  in  the  next  line,  was  a  burgh  of  the  tribe 
Leontis. 

■■  KOKKv,  ^oiXoi  TvtSiovSt.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  as  well  as  from  Hero- 
dotus (Euterpe,  104.),  that  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Jews,  practised  the  right  of 
circumcision  from  very  early  limes.     The  father  of  Grecian  history  affirms  that 
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Peis.  So  they  maintained 

Their  sway,  as  when  some  chief  in  Grecian  cities. 
Like  Agamemnon  rules,  or  Menelaus  ;  540 

Upon  the  sceptre  sat  a  bird,  partaking 
The  gifts  that  were  presented  to  his  lord. 

Eu.     In  truth  I  knew  this  not,  and  therefore  wonder 
Seiz'd  me  whene'er  upon  the  ti-agic  scene 
Holding  a  bird,  came  any  Priam  forth. 
He  watched  Lysicrates  and  all  his  bribes  ^ 

Peis.  And  that  which  is  the  strangest  thing  of  all, 

Jove,  who  now  rules,  stood  holding  on  his  head 
That  eagle-bird  which  mark'd  his  royal  state '. 
His  daughters  bore  an  owl,  a  hawk  Apollo,  550 

Emblem  of  servitude. 

Eu.  Well  said,  by  Ceres. 

And  wherefore  hold  they  these  ? 

Peis.  That  whensoe'er 

A  victim's  entrails,  as  the  law  directs. 
The  sacrificer  gives  into  their  hands 
Before  e'en  Jove  they  may  those  entrails  taste. 
Then  by  a  god  none  swore,  but  all  by  birds. 
And  Lampo  to  this  time  his  adjurations 


these  are  the  only  people  who  use  circumcision,  and  that  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Egyptians.  As  this  practice  can  be  traced  both  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  to  the 
remotest  antiquity,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  first  introduced  it.  The  Phoe- 
nician harvests  must  have  begun  much  earlier  than  ours,  as  the  wheat  and  barley 
was  reaped  at  the  first  note  of  the  cuckoo. 

*  This  anachronism,  as  Dindorf  observes,  is  made  by  Aristophanes  in  order  to 
place  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  Lysicrates,  an  oflScial  or  statesman  of  that  time, 
always  gaping  after  bribes  and  gifts ;  and  observing  in  the  language  of  Aristo- 
phanes, on  cojpo^oKoit]. 

'  Bergler  observes  that  the  word  'iarijKt,  here  used  by  Aristophanes,  denotes  an 
image  direct  and  dedicated,  and  is  particularly  understood  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter, 
made  by  Phidias;  (see  Pindar,  Pyth.  i.  10.)  The  eagle  on  the  top  of  the  sceptre 
was  the  usual  symbol  of  sovereignty  among  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  expression 
{[iamXfvc  uv)  seems  to  denote  that  this  was  the  accustomed  mark  of  royal  state. 
On  the  following  lines  of  this  curious  dialogue,  the  Scholiast  observes,  that  Apollo 
holds  a  hawk,  because  it  vk'as  esteemed  a  prophetic  bird,  and  as  the  minister  of 
Jove,  since  it  was  smaller  than  the  royal  eagle.  We  further  learn  from  Herodotus, 
that  among  the  Babylonians  every  sceptre  was  headed  by  an  apple  nrjXov  (qu. 
pomegranate?),  or  rose,  or  lily,  or  eagle,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Makes  by  the  goose  ",  when  he  deceives  in  aught. 
Thus  all  erst  thought  you  great  and  venerable ; 
But  now  as  slavish  fools,  or  like  560 

A  band  of  furious  men  they  strike. 
While  for  you  every  fowler  sets 
Even  in  the  temples  gins  and  nets, 
With  meshes  fine  as  clouds  of  air, 
Cages  and  each  delusive  snare. 
Then  sellers  to  the  mart  convey, 
In  multitudes  their  feather'd  prey. 
And  buyers  the  plump  breast  essay ; 
Nor  satisfies  it  their  desire 

To  place  and  roast  you  at  the  fire ;  570 

But  cheese  they  scrape,  and  add  beside 
Benzoin,  the  sharp  and  oily  tide " ; 
Then  straight  another  mixture  form, 
Pounding  ingredients  sweet  and  warm  ; 
And  this  rich  compound  o'er  you  shed, 
As  for  dry  bodies  of  the  dead  y. 
Clio.  Grievous  indeed,  most  grievous  are  the  words 
That  thou  hast  spoken,  friend ;  how  I  deplore 

»  Lampo  was  a  prophet  and  sacrificer,  and  to  illustrate  his  remarkable  oath  the 
Scholiast  informs  us  that  Socrates,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Cretan  history,  affirms 
that  Rhadamanthus,  the  most  just  king  of  Crete,  would  not  at  first  suffer  any  of  his 
subjects  to  swear  by  the  deities;  but  ordered  them  to  make  their  adjurations  by 
the  goose,  the  dog,  the  ram,  or  some  other  animal.  Lampo  was  alive  when  this 
charming  drama  was  brought  on  the  stage,  being  mentioned  by  Cratinus  in  his 
Nemesis  as  then  living,  and  this  was  long  afterwards.  Lampo  swears,  ^m  rbir 
Xiiv',  instead  of  Sid  rbv  ZFjva, 

* tXaiov, 

^i\(plOV,   U^OQ' 

That  is,  the  celebrated  sweet  smelling  and  precious  silphium  of  Cyrene-r-the  laser- 
pitium  of  the  Latins,  mixed  with  oil  and  vinegar  sauce.  It  is  mentioned  again  in 
the  Plutus  (v.  926.) 

y  I  have  here  adopted  Reiske's  conjectural  reading,  avwv  loairep  KU'efiptujv, 
instead  of  the  common  vfiwv  avTwv.  In  the  next  line,  instead  of  ttoXv  c>],  ttoXv 
dt),  which  Aristophanes  repeats  so  much  in  the  manner  of  Euripides  in  his  cho- 
russes  (see  Phoen.  832. 1026),  and  especially  Alcestes  (454.),  where  the  same  re- 
petition occurs,  Invernizius  reads,  after  the  Ravenna  codex,  ttoXij  (?;),  ttoXv  dv, 
which  Dindorf  justly  reprobates.  The  French  translator  considers  this  passage  a 
manifest  parody  on  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (106,  sqq.),  but  this  does  not  appear  to  nic 
equally  evident. 
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The  baseness  of  my  sires  who  liave  dissolv'd 

In  me  the  honours  of  our  ancestors  580 

DeUver'd  down  !  but  thou  art  come  to  me 

A  saviour,  by  the  gods'  propitious  kindness. 

For  having  trusted  self  and  young  to  thee. 

Securely  shall  I  dwell — but  teach  me  now 

What  it  behoves  to  do ;  for  'twere  unworthy 

That  we  should  live,  unless  by  every  means 

Our  kingly  state  we  study  to  regain. 

Peis.  First  then,  I  teach  the  birds  to  have  one  city, 
Encircling  all  this  air  and  space  between 
Waird  round  with  large  bak'd  bricks,  like  Babylon ". 

Epo.  O  thou  Porphyrion  and  Cebriones^,  591 

How  formidable  will  this  city  be  ! 

Peis.  And  after  it  is  built,  demand  the  empire 
From  Jupiter  again.     Should  he  refuse, 
Nor  willingly  and  instantly  consent. 
Acknowledging  his  weakness,  then  proclaim 
A  sacred  war  against  him '',  and  forbid 
The  lustful  gods  to  pass  thro'  your  domain, 
As  with  adulterous  speed  they  sought  of  old 
Th'  Alcmenes,  Alopes,  and  Semeles.  GOO 

*  7repirfixi<^ii-v  fisyaXaig  TrXivOoig  oTrralg  Hairtp  Ba(5v\wi'a,  Bergler  com- 
pares Herodotus'  description  of  the  building  of  Babylon  (Clio,  179.),  iXKVGavTfg 
Si  TrXiv9ovQ  iKavdg,  ioTrrt]<Tav  avTag  Iv  KafiivoKTi.     So  Ovid  (Met.  iv.  57.) — 

• dicitur  olim 

Coctilibus  muris  cinxisse  Semiramis  urbeni. 

^  I  have  inverted  the  order  of  these  names,  on  account  of  the  metre.  The  ori- 
ginal line  is 

<!)  Kel^piovt]  Kal  IIop(pvptcx)v' 

or,  as  Invernizius  reads,  Kt^piova,  very  probably  imagining  that  Aristophanes  has 
borrowed  this  passage  from  some  Doric  song  known  at  the  time.  According  to  the 
Scholiast,  Cebriones  and  Porphyrion  are  the  names  of  certain  birds,  as  well  as  the 
giants  who  fought  against  the  gods.  The  latter  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  together 
with  TyplicEUS,  Rhastus,  and  Encelades  (Od.  iii.  iv.  54.) 

^  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  war  carried  on  by  the  Athenians  against  the  Bceo- 
tians,  for  their  endeavour  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Delphi,  in  the  Phocian  territory 
(B.  C.  348.)  According  to  the  Scholiast  there  were  two  wars  so  named  ;  the  first 
between  the  Lacedemonians  and  the  Phocians,  respecting  the  temple  of  Apollo  : 
and  the  second,  three  years  afterwards,  between  the  Athenians  and  Laceda;monians, 
on  account  of  Phocis.  He  quotes  Philochorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Theopompus, 
three  historians  whose  works  have  perished. 
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And  should  they  come,  to  place  a  seal  upon 

Their  lewd  desires,  and  stay  their  wanton  course. 

Moreover  I  enjoin  you  to  despatch 

Another  bird,  as  herald  to  mankind, 

Stating  your  will,  that  to  the  birds  henceforth 

They  sacrifice,  and  after  to  the  gods. 

Assigning  to  each  deity  a  bird% 

As  may  to  each  be  fitting  and  convenient ; 

To  Venus  if  he  sacrifice*^,  let  wheat 

Be  offer'd  to  the  coot;  or  if  to  Neptune,  610 

Then  be  it  consecrated  to  the  duck. 

Should  any  sacrifice  to  Hercules 

An  ox,  then  to  the  cormorant  'tis  right 

To  ofl"er  honied  cakes  ;  if  to  king  Jove 

He  offer  up  a  ram,  bird  wren  is  monarch. 

To  whom  'tis  fitting,  ere  to  Jove  himself, 

To  consecrate  a  male  and  gnat-like  ant. 
Eu.     I  am  rejoic'd  with  this  ant  sacrifice — 

Now  thunder  mighty  Jove. 
Epo.  And  how  will  men 

Take  us  for  gods,  not  jackdaws,  since  we  fly,  620 

And  carry  wings  ? 
Peis.  Thou  triflest — for  by  Jove 

Hermes,  although  a  god,  bears  wings  and  flies. 

And  very  many  other  gods  beside. 

Thus  Victory  flies  on  golden  wings,  and  Love, 

While  Homer  liken'd  Iris  to  a  pigeon  "^ 

Of  trembling  heart. 

c  A  peculiar  offering  was  to  be  assigned  to  each  bird,  according  as  it  resembled 
in  its  qualities  some  one  or  other  of  the  gods. 

''  71V  'A(ppociTy  9v7j.  Instead  of  Qvij,  Brunck  very  plausibly  proposes  to  read 
Xdipov,  lest,  while  Neptune  has  his  sheep,  Hercules  his  ox,  and  Jove  his  ram,  the 
altar  of  Venus  should  want  its  proper  victim.     (See  the  Acharnians,  704.  729.) 

e  This  simile  occurs  in  the  Iliad  (E'.  778.) — 

al  Sk  ^dTTjv  Tptjpuxn  TrtXiiaaiv  W/ioQ'  6/ioTar 
where  however,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  it  is  applied,  not  to  Iris,  but  to  Juno  and 
Minerva ;  whence  Brunck  concludes  that  we  have  not  now  the  text  of  Homer  as 
it  was  read  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  The  banter  upon  the  popular  mythology 
in  this  scene,  is  of  an  admirable  comic  character.  The  power  and  resources  of  the 
feathered  creation,  both  for  injury  and  benefit,  on  which  they  found  their  claim  to 
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Epo.  But  will  not  Jupiter 

Against  us  send  his  winged  thunder-bolt  ? 
Peis.  And  if  through  ignorance  they  think  you  nothing, 

But  those  the  gods  who  on  Olympus  dwell, 

Then  let  a  cloud  of  sparrows  rais'd  on  high,  630 

Field  foragers  pick  and  devour  their  seed ; 

And  Ceres  after  measure  out  to  them 

Wheat  in  their  famine. 
Epo.  No,  by  Jupiter, 

Her  inclination  will  not  that  way  tend^; 

But  you  shall  see  her  frame  apologies. 
Peis.  And  let  the  crows  for  proof  peck  out  the  eyes 

Of  the  yok'd  steers  with  which  they  plough  the  land. 

Then  let  Apollo  try  his  healing  art. 

Since  he's  a  fee'd  physician. 
Eu.  {aside.)  Not  until 

I've  sold  my  little  oxen. 
Peis.  But  if  they  should  640 

Esteem  thee  for  a  god^,  or  Life,  or  Earth, 

Saturn,  or  Neptune,  all  good  things  are  theirs. 
Eu.    Pray  tell  me  one  of  them. 
Peis.  First,  then,  the  locusts 

Their  vine-bloom  sha'n't  destroy,  for  them  one  troop 

Of  owls  and  owlets  shall  to  powder  grind ; 

Then  gnats  and  flies  shall  never  eat  the  figs. 

For  them  one  flight  of  thrushes  will  clear  off. 
Epo.  But  whence  shall  we  enrich  them?  for  this  too 

They  greatly  love. 
Peis.  These  by  prophetic  signs 

To  them  shall  mines  and  precious  metals  show ;       650 

And  to  the  augur  indicate  the  time 

For  gainful  merchandize,  so  that  not  one 


sovereignty,  and  the  veneration  of  mortals,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gods,  are  most 
admirably  detailed  by  Peisthetaerus  ;  the  irony  is  exquisitely  fine. 

^  This  appears  to  be  a  sly  blow  aimed  at  the  Athenian  magistracy  reducing  by 
their  bad  policy,  the  people  to  extremities  which  they  took  no  measures  to  avert  or 
to  relieve. 

e  iiv  S'  t'lyaivrai  <7t  9e6v  That  is,  the  birds,  fft  being  addressed  particularly  to 
the  Coryphffius. 
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Of  all  their  merchant  seamen  shall  be  lost. 
Epo.  How  not  be  lost? 
Peis.  Whenever  they  consult 

The  augury  about  a  voyage,  then 

One  of  the  birds  shall  always  tell  before, 

"Now  sail  ye  not,  'twill  be  a  storm — Sail  now, 

'Twill  be  a  lucky  venture." 
Eu.   {aside.)  If 't  be  so, 

I'll  buy  a  brig  and  man  her,  nor  remain 

Longer  with  you. 
Peis.  Besides,  they'll  show  to  them       660 

The  monied  treasures  which  the  men  of  yore 

Deposited,  since  these  the  birds  well  know: 

So  all  declare,  "my  treasure  no  one  knows, 

Unless  it  be  some  bird." 
Eu.  {aside.)  I'll  sell  my  ship, 

Purchase  a  spade  and  live  by  digging  wells. 
Epo.  But  health  how  can  they  give  to  them,  who  is 

Among  the  gods  ? 
Peis.  If  they  are  well  to  do. 

Is  this  not  famous  health  ?     No  man,  be  sure, 

If  his  affairs  go  ill,  can  be  in  health. 
Epo.  But  how  can  they  to  old  age  e'er  attain  ?  670 

For  this  too  on  Olympus'  height  is  found. 

Must  they  when  children  die  ? 
Peis.  Nay,  but,  by  Jove, 

The  birds  will  add  three  hundred  years  to  them. 
Epo.  From  whom  ? 
Peis.  From  whom  ?  themselves — knowest  thou  not, 

That  ages  five  of  men  the  chattering  crow 

Outlives  ? 
Eu.  Ah — how  much  better  that  the  birds 

Should  govern  us  than  Jove  ! 
Peis.  Is't  not,  by  far  ? 

For  first  we  need  not  build  them  marble  shrines. 

Nor  close  them  in  with  golden  doors :  but  they 

Will  under  shrubs  and  little  holm  oaks  dwell ;  680 

And  to  their  sacred  train  an  olive  tree 

Will  be  a  temple — neither  shall  we  go 
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To  sacrifice  at  Delphi's  shrine  or  Ammon's : 

But  in  the  arbutus,  and  ohve  woods, 

Standing,  we  may  extend  to  them  in  prayer 

Hands  fill'd  with  wheat  and  barley,  that  they  may 

Impart  to  us  some  portion  of  good  things, 

A  quick  return  for  small  expense  of  grain.  — , 

Cho.  O  thou,  by  far  the  dearest  of  old  men, 

Chang'd  to  a  friend  from  one  most  hateful  to  me, 

It  cannot  be  that  I  should  willingly  691 

Dissent  from  your  opinion ;  since,  elated 

By  your  discourse,  I  threaten'd  with  an  oath 

If  you  with  me  would  make  a  compact  just. 

Guileless  and  holy,  to  oppose  the  gods  ; 

Bearing  a  mind  in  concord  with  my  own, 

For  no  long  time  the  gods  should  wear  my  sceptre. 

Whatever  must  by  force  be  done,  to  that 

We  will  appointed  be:  what  counsel  needs. 

Devolves  on  thee. 

Epo.  This  is,  by  Jove  I  swear,  700 

No  time  to  nod,  or  loiter  Nicias  like''; 
But  something  must  be  done,  and  quickly  too : 
First  enter  ye  into  my  nest  of  young. 
My  dried  straws,  and  my  present  store  of  sticks, 
And  tell  us  what  thy  name  is. 

Peis.  Easily, 

My  name  is  Peisthetaerus. 

Epo.  What  is  his  ? 

Eu.     Eoielpides  of  Thria'. 

wpa  '(TTiv  r'lfMV  ouSi  ^itXXoviKiav. 
Plixlarch  says  that  Nicias  acquired  the  name  of  the  delayer  on  account  of  his  taiJy 
mode  of  pursuing  the  siege  of  Pylos,  which  his  successor  Cleon  brought  to  an  end 
by  taking  the  fortress  in  a  short  time.  The  Scholiast  asserts  that  our  poet  conferred 
this  title  on  him  as  a  satirical  reflection  upon  his  continually  delaying  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  when  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet — an. expe- 
dition of  which  he  constantly  expressed  his  disapprobation  in  the  council,  alleging 
as  the  chief  reason  the  ruinous  expense  attending  it. 

'  The  common  reading  is  Opi£j6(v,  which  Invernizius  adopts.  Kpiu)9n'  is  the 
lection  of  the  Scholiast ;  but  the  difference  is  not  very  material,  as  the  former  de- 
notes one  of  the  Ionian  burghs  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  and  the  latter  a 
citizen  of  the  burgh  Crios,  and  tribe  CEneis. 

VOL.  I.  R 
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Epo.  Hail  to  both. 

Peis.  We  take  it  in  good  part. 
Epo.  Then  enter  here. 

Pels.  Let  us  go  in— do  you  precede  us. 
Epo.  Go. 

Peis.  But  out,  alas  !  you  must  retrace  your  steps.  710 

Come,  let  me  see.     Pray  tell  how  he  and  I 
Being  wingless,  should  with  you  who're  winged  consort. 
Epo.  Full  well. 

Peis.  Now,  look  ye,  how  in  iEsop's  tales'' 

Some  history  about  a  fox  is  told. 
How  ill  in  eagle's  company  he  fared. 
Epo.  Fear  nought,  for  there's  a  certain  tiny  root. 

Which  having  eaten,  you'll  be  winged  straight. 
Peis.  Then  let  us  enter — Xanthias,  Manodorus, 

Take  up  the  stuff. 
Cho.  Ho,  you  there,  you  I  call. 

Epo.  For  what  ? 

Cho.  Take  these  men  home  and  feast  them  well, 

And  leave  with  us  the  sweet-ton'd  nightingale,         721 
Whose  voice  may  to  the  Muses  be  compar'd, 
That  we  regale  ourselves  with  her  awhile. 
Peis.  Herein,  by  Jupiter,  comply  with  them, 

Bring  from  her  reedy  nest  the  darling  bird, 
Bring  her,  by  all  the  gods,  that  we  as  well 
May  be  spectators  of  the  nightingale. 
Epo.  Be't  so,  if  so  you  please:  Procne,  come  forth, 
And  show  thyself  to  these  good  strangers  here. 

''  This  fable  of  the  social  compact,  entered  into  by  the  fox  and  the  eagle,  is 
ascribed  by  the  Scholiast  to  Archilochus,  "  lambographorum  princeps,  quem  unam 
omnium  maxime  post  Homerum  admirata  est  Antiquitas,  (Huschkede  Fabulis  Ar- 
chilochi.)  The  first  fable  in  the  collection  of  F.  de  Furia  (Lips.  1810.)  relates  to 
this  supposed  alliance  between  the  fox  and  the  eagle,  (see  Huschke's  dissertation  on 
this  fable  of  Archilochus,  p.  ccxv.)  who  does  not  agree  with  Valckenaer  in  imagin- 
ing that  Pindar  alludes  to  the  same  fable  in  his  fourth  Isthmian  Ode,  v.  79,  etc. 
Aristophanes  again  cites  iEsop  in  the  Wasps,  1250;  Peace,  129  ;  and  at  v.  471 
of  this  comedy. 
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SCENE  VI. 

Peisthet^rus,  EuelpideSj  Epops,  Procne,  Chorus. 

Peis.  O  thou  much  honour'd  Jove,  how  fair  a  bird,  7oO 

How  dehcate,  how  white  ! 
Eu.  Know'st  thou  that  I 

Am  fall'n  in  love  with  her  ? 
Peis.  What  golden  down, 

Like  any  maid,  she  has  ! 
Eu.  I'd  like  to  kiss  her. 

Peis.  But,  wretched  man,  she  has  a  spit-like  snout. 
Eu.     Then  must  we  take  the  rind  from  off  her  poll, 

As  if  it  were  an  egg,  and  kiss  her  so. 
Epo.  Let  us  be  gone. 
Peis.  Lead  then,  and  luck  attend  us. 

Exeunt. 
Cho.         O  dearest  of  the  winged  train, 
O  downy  partner  of  my  strain. 

Bred  in  one  common  vocal  home,  740 

At  length  to  cheer  me  art  thou  come, 
Bringing  thy  hymn's  mellifluous  tale. 
And  cheering  presence,  nightingale  ? 
Giving  thy  fair-rac'd  pipe  to  sound, 
With  airs  of  vernal  music  crown'd. 
Begin  the  anapaestic  round. 
Come  men  by  nature  dark,  of  leaf-like  race^ 

'  This  whole  ingenious  parabasis,  as  Kuster  justly  observes,  is  written  in  a  most 
elegant  vein  of  poetry.  In  the  beautifully  metaphorical  language  in  which  the 
chorus  convey  their  tender  and  melancholy  sentiments,  Aristophanes  makes  a  plain 
allusion  to  Homer's  famous  comparison  of  the  mortal  race  with  the  falling  leaves  (11. 
Z'.  146.  etc.);  while  the  expression  in  v,  687,  av'iptQ  t'lKiXovtipoi,  will  recall  to 
the  recollection  of  the  English  reader  Shakspeare's  exquisite  lines  in  the  Tempest, 
which,  had  they  been  written  by  B.  Jonson,  v/ould  be  regarded  as  a  palpable  imi- 
tation of  Aristophanes, — 

we  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 
Dindorf  remarks  that  Aristophanes  here  attributes  to  his  Birds  those  epithets  whicli 
Homer  often  gives  to  the  gods,  as  aQavdrovt;  and  dyijpi^g'  (see  Od.  E'.  218.) 
'H  fxiv  yap  /Sporoe  tori,  ovd'  iWdfciTog  Kui  dyi}pojr- 

R  2 
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Imbecile,  lumps  of  clay,  weak  shadowy  tribes, 

Wingless  epliemerals,  wretched  mortals,  men 

Like  dreams,  apply  your  mind  to  us  immortals,       750 

Whose  airy  substance  is  from  age  exempt. 

Caring  for  objects  incorruptible  ; 

That  having  heard  all  our  discourse  of  meteors 

And  truly  known  the  nature  of  the  birds, 

The  birth  of  gods,  of  rivers,  Erebus, 

And  Chaos,  in  all  future  time  you  may 

Bid  Prodicus  go  weep™ — Chaos  and  Night, 

Black  Erebus,  and  squalid  Tartarus, 

Were  first  of  all ;  earth,  air,  nor  heaven,  was  yet. 

But  in  unmeasur'd  gulfs  of  Erebus  760 

The  black-wing'd  Night  first  lays  a  windy  egg, 

Whence  in  the  circling  hours  sprang  wish'd-for  Love, 

The  golden  feathers  glittering  on  his  back". 

Resembling  the  tempestuous  vortices  ; 

He  through  the  wide  domains  of  Tartarus 

Mingled  with  Chaos'  darkly-winged  form, 

Begot  our  race,  and  brought  us  forth  to  light. 

Th'  immortal  kind,  ere  Love  confounded  all  things, 

Had  no  existence  yet ;  but  soon  as  they 

Were  mingled,  heaven  with  ocean  rose,  and  earth,  770 

And  all  the  gods'  imperishable  race. 

Thus  are  we  far  more  ancient  than  the  blest. 

But  that  we  are  the  progeny  of  Love,, 

From  many  arguments  is  manifest ; 

For  we  can  fly  and  mingle  with  the  Loves. 


"  HpoSiKi{)  kXcuiv  tiTTrjTi  TO  XoiTTov.  This  sophist  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
Clouds  (v.  360.),  seemingly  with  approbation.  Aristophanes,  according  to  Dindorf, 
here  means  to  ridicule  the  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  who  sang  concerning  the  origin  of 
things;  and  the  philosophers,  especially  those  of  the  Ionic  school,  like  Empedocles, 
who  had  uttered  many  futile  notions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  gods,  as  well  as 
the  sophists,  among  whom  was  Prodicus  of  Ceos. 

"  ariXjiwv  vwrov  Trrtpvyaiv  ^pDcrair.     So  in  v.  574,  he  says  of  Victory, 

avTiKa  NtKJj  TTiTtrai  irrtpvyoiv  \pv(jaiv 

upon  which  verse  Bergler  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  from  Ulpian,  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  Demosthenes'  orations  against  Timocrates ;  and  one  from  Aristophon, 
the  comic  writer  cited  by  Athenaeus  in  the  thirteenth  book  of  his  Deipnosophiste. 
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*  * 

One  gives  a  quail,  and  one  a  purple  coot, 

This  brings  a  goose,  and  that  a  Persian  cock.  780 

Now  mortals  have  from  birds  their  greatest  blessings : 

First,  we  the  seasons  show,  spring,  autumn,  winter  ; 

When  migrates  the  loquacious  crane  to  Libya, 

He  says  'tis  time  to  sow,  and  then  he  bids 

The  pilot  hang  his  rudder  up  and  sleep  ; 

Then  bids  Orestes  weave  a  woollen  robe", 

Lest  pinch'd  by  cold  he  strip  his  friends  of  theirs. 

Again,  when  after  this  the  kite  appears, 

It  shows  another  season :  when  to  shear 

The  vernal  fleece  of  sheep.     The  swallow  next        790 

Shows  when  'tis  right  to  sell  one's  wintry  robe, 

And  buy  some  threadbare  cloak — we  are  your  Amnion, 

Phoebus  Apollo,  Delphi,  and  Dodona. 

For  coming  first  to  counsel  with  the  birds 

Thus  you  address  yourself  to  each  design, 

To  merchandize,  life's  sustenance,  and  marriage'', 

And  whatsoe'er  is  used  in  prophecy  : 

That  you  esteem  a  bird,  a  voice  divine 

Or  human,  you  denominate  a  bird : 

A  sneeze,  a  casual  sign,  a  slave,  an  ass''  800 


°  This  Orestes  was  a  nightly  brawler  or  plunderer,  mentioned  again  in  a  facetious 
manner  at  v.  1491,  and  in  the  Acharnians,  1130. 

P  In  this  verse  instead  of  the  common  reading  Trpbg  yctjiov  avdpbc,  Brunck 
proposes  to  read  Trpbc  yofiov,  dvdpeg,  which  appears  to  me  decidedly  peferable  to 
the  former,  although  not  approved  by  Dindorf,  certainly  one  of  the  best,  or,  as 
Dibdin  styles  him  in  his  notice  of  Invernizius'  edition  (vol.  i.  p.  303,)  "  the  most 
industrious  and  enthusiastic  of  all  the  editors  of  Aristophanes. 

1  irrapiibq,  a  sneeze,  is  called  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  iii.  12,)  oluvov,  avem.  $v/i- 
(ioXov  was  an  omen  taken  from  whatever  might  first  cross  the  path  during  a  journey 
(see  .Eschylus,  Agam.  104 — 1 16,  and  again  157,  8),  of  the  prophet  Calchas,  com- 
pare Horace  (Od.  iii.  27.  5.) 

Rumpat  et  serpens  iter  institutum, 
Si  per  obliquum  similis  sagittse 
Terruit  mannos. 

If  ever  a  slave  should  occur,  he  might  utter  an  omen  by  mentioning  some  name  or 
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Are  we  not  plainly  your  Apollo,  then, 
Fatidical? — and  if  you  think  us  gods, 
You  shall  make  use  of  us  as  prophets.  Muses, 
Spring,  seasons,  winter,  summer,  moderate  heat. 
Nor  will  we  fly  away  and  sit  above 
In  majesty  of  clouds,  like  Jupiter ; 
But  to  yourselves  our  presence  will  impart, 
And  to  your  children  and  your  children's  children 
Rich  store  of  health  and  happiness,  life,  peqce. 
Youth,  laughter,  dances,  feasting,  and  birds'  milk'^, 
So  that  you  will  be  satiated  wit'h  good;  811 

And  thus  shall  ye  abound  in  store  of  wealth. 
S.-C.  Oh  sylvan  Muse  !  to  thee  belong 

The  varied  melodies  of  song ;  ^ 
With  thee  full  oft  I  make  ray  bed 
Upon  the  woods  and  mountains'  head, 
Or  on  the  beech's  leafy  seat 
The  sacred  strain  to  Pan  repeat. 
Soft  thrilling  thro'  my  tender  throat 
The  venerable  Mothers'  note,  820 

By  which  her  hilly  choirs  are  led  ; 
Whence  Phrynichus,  so  like  the  bee% 


fact ;  and  the  ass-bird  (^ot'ov  opvlv)  refers  to  a  narration  given  by  the  Scholiast  of 
a  sick  man  drawing  a  presage  of  his  recovery  from  an  ass  having  risen  after  a  fall. 
•■  This  last  expression,  denoting  proverbially  the  quintessence  of  earthly  happi- 
ness, and  which  is  used  again  by  Philocleon  in  the  Wasps  (v.  508,)  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  passage  in  Pliny's  preface  to  his  Natural  History,  which  appears  to  be 
taken  from  a  similar  one  in  Lucian,  alii  KepaQ  A^iaXOeioc,  quod  Copiic  comu,  ut 
vel  lactis  gallinacei  sperare  possis  in  volumine  haustum."  The  real  origin  of  the 
saying  is  unknown. 

*  Phrynichus  was  a  lyric  poet,  mentioned  again  by  Aristophanes  in  a  highly 
poetical  passage  of  the  Frogs  (1295,  sqq.)     From  the  description  here  given  of  his 
poetical  talent,  Horace  appears  to  have  taken  his  well-known  simile  (Od.  iv.  2.  27.) 
Ego,  apis  Matinae 
More,  modoque 
Grata  carpentis  thyma,  etc.  etc. 

Bergler  compares  Lucretius,  in  the  opening  of  his  third  book, 

Florifiris  ut  apes  in  saltibus  omnia  libant 
Omnia  nos  itidem 

Isocrates  (ad  Demon,  p.  48.)  and  the  author  of  the  life  of  Sophocles. 
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.    On  fruit  of  lays  ambrosial  fed, . 

Still  brings  his  ode's  sweet  melody. 
Cho.  Should  any  of  you,  O  spectators,  wish  ' 
To  pass  his  future  life  agreeably 
In  the  birds'  fashion,  let  him  come  to  us  : 
For  what  is  here  base  and  against  the  law, 
All  this  is  honourable  with  us  birds : 
And  if  'tis  base  in  law  to  strike  a  father,  830 

With  us  here  this  is  fair,  if  any  one 
Should,  when  the  blow  is  given,  run  up  and  say, 
"  Take  up  your  spurs,  if  you  desire  to  fight." 
And  if  you've  any  branded  fugitive, 
He  shall  be  call'd  by  us  a  hazle  hen* : 
And  if  by  chance  some  Phrygian  Spintharus", 
He'll  be  a  chaffinch  of  Philemon's  race  : 
But  if  he  is  a  Carian,  and  a  slave," 
Like  Execestides,  let  him  beget 

Grandsires  to  us",  who  may  his  wardmates  be:        840 
But  if  the  son  of  Pisias  would  betray 
The  gates  to  the  dishonourable  foe. 
True  father's  child,  let  him  become  a  partridge, 
Since  like  that  bird  to  fly  we  think  no  shame. 
S.-C.  This  social  strain  the  swans  repeat, 

With  wings  in  loud  accordance  beat, 

And  mingled  in  Apollo's  praise 

Their  melodies  symphonious  raise. 

'  Because  the  attagas  was  marked  by  variegated  feathers. 

"  This  worthy  was  ridiculed  by  the  comedians  of  that  time  as  a  barbarous  Phry- 
gian, like  Philemon. 

"  (pvadrio  Tra-mrovg  Trap'  rifuv.  Jocus  ex  ambiguo,  the  word  TraTTTToc;,  accord- 
ing to  Euphorius,  denoting  some  kind  of  bird,  as  well  as  the  venerable  relation  by 
blood — Aristophanes  wishes  to  say,  let  him  take  care  to  be  inscribed  among  the 
class  of  birds  named  pappi;  and  by  this  fallacy  he  will  be  able  to  show  that  having 
had  such  ancestors,  he  is  an  Athenian  citizen,  without  proving  which  point  in  his 
favour,  he  would,  by  the  Attic  laws,  be  regarded  as  an  alien,  and  deprived  of  all 
advantages  of  citizenship,  (see  Bergler  and  Dindorf.)  Who  the  son  of  Pisias  may 
be,  we  are  not  rightly  informed.  The  Scholiast  says  that  either  the  father  or  son 
was  among  the  Hermocopidai,  or  mutilators  of  the  statues  of  INIercury  at  Athens, 
(see  Corn.  Nepos's  Life  of  Alcibiades  ;  and  the  Lysistrata,  1093.  4.)  At  any  rate, 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  traitor  to  his  country.  This  Ilerniaic  mutilation  took 
place  four  years  before  the  acting  of  that  comedy,  in  the  seventeenth  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war. 
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Seated  upon  the  banks  near  Hebrus'  tide. 

A  sound  came  thro'  th'  etherial  cloud  850 

That  struck  the  varied  bestial  crowd 
With  dire  dismay,  while  aether  past 
O'er  the  hush'd  waves  Avithout  a  blast, 
And  all  Olympus  to  the  sound  replied  ; 
While  the  celestial  sovereigns'  breast 
Sudden  astonishment  possessed : 
Meanwhile  th'  Olympic  Graces'  train 
With  Muses  shouted  to  the  strain, 
And  tio,  tio,  tiotinx,  they  cried. 
Cho.  Nothing  is  better  or  more  sweet  than  wings.  860 

Should  any  of  you  suddenly  be  wing'd, 
Spectators,  then,  being  hungry,  should  be  tir'd 
At  the  tragedian's  choirs,  he  would  fly  home, 
And  soon  as  satisfied  fly  back  to  us ; 
If  any  one  of  you,  as  Patroclides, 
By  chance  exploded,  he'd  not  hurt  his  garment; 
But  being  wing'd  straight  flown  back  again : 
Is  any  one  among  you  an  adulterer. 
And  in  the  council  sees  the  woman's  husband. 
Were  he  but  winged,  he'd  flown  away  from  you,      870 
Indulg'd  his  love,  and  then  sat  down  again. 
What  then  is  not  this  power  of  flying  worth  ? 
For  tho'  but  wicker-wing'd  Diitrephes 
Phylarch,  then  master  of  the  horse  was  chosen^, 
Achieves  great  honours,  tho'  from  nothing  sprung ; 
And  now  is  proud  as  any  feather'd  cock. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Peisthet^rus,  Euelpides,  {changed  into  birds),  Epops. 

Pels.  So  this  is  it — by  Jupiter,  I  never 

Have  seen  a  more  ridiculous  afl^air. 
Eu.     What  laugh'st  thou  at  ? 

y  This  Diitrephes  rose  to  the  highest  honours  iu  the  state,  after  having  enriched 
himself  by  weaving  wicker  vessels  :  nvrivula,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  signifies 
a  small  bird  as  well  as  wicker  twigs. 
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Pfiis.  Thy  pennons.     Know'st  thou  what 

Thou  most  resemblest,  now  that  thou  art  fledg'd  ?  880 

To  an  ill-painted  goose. 
Eu.  And  thou  to  a  blackbird 

With  shaven  poll. 
Peis.  We  owe  this  simile 

To  iEscliylus^,  "These  evils  we  derive 

Not  from  another's  plumage,  but  our  own." 
Epo.  Come  now,  what  must  we  do  ? 
Peis.  First  on  this  city 

Impose  a  name,  some  great  and  famous  one ; 

And  after  to  the  gods  make  sacrifice. 
Eu.     I  coincide  with  you. 
Epo.  Come,  let  me  know, 

What  shall  our  city's  name  be  ? 
Peis.  Will  you  that 

By  the  great  name  from  Lacedasmon  brought  890 

We  call  her  Sparta  ? 
Eu.  Now,  by  Hercules, 

Shall  I  give  such  a  title  to  my  city  ? 

I  would  not  name  my  lowly  pallet  so  % 

Had  I  no  firmer  cord  to  bind  it  with ! 
Peis.  What  appellation  shall  we  give  it  then? 
Eu.     Some  pompous  name  from  yonder  clouds  deriv'd. 

And  meteoric  regions. 
Peis.  Will  you  have 

This  title,  "  Nephelococcygia"  ? 

*  The  veiy  elegant  simile  here  alluded  to  forms  one  of  the  fragments  of  ^schy- 
lus'  tragedy  called  the  Myrmidons,  (Frag.  ii.  p.  22.  ap.  Butler.)  This  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  218th  Fable  of  ^sop,  in  the  collection  of  F.  de  Furia.  This  apologue 
is  referred  to  by  the  poet  Waller,  quoted  by  Person,  (ad  Med.  v.  138.)  : 

That  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one, 
Who  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 
Espied  a  feather  of  his  own, 
Wherewith  he  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

"  The  construction  of  this  line  is  rather  intricate,  especially  with  the  old  reading 
Xa^itvvtjv,  instead  of  which  the  Ravenna  Codex  gives  x«Af£i'»'{/.  which  is  adopted 
by  Brunck,  Invernizius,  and  Bekker.  The  vis  of  the  passage  lies  in  the  word 
"EirnpTijv,  which  signifies  either  Laceda:mon,  to  which  town  Euelpides  professes  so 
deep  a  hatred,  or  a  rope  made  of  broom, ^'««e»K  Sparteum. 
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Epo.  Ha! 

Thou'st  found  a  name  that's  great  and  passing  fine. 
Eu.     Pray  is  it  that  same  Nephelococcygia  900 

Where  is  laid  up  Theagenes'  vast  wealth, 

And  all  the  stores  of  yEschines''. 
Peis.  'T  were  better 

Or  Phlegra's  field  where  the  vain-glorious  gods 

Subdued  with  darts  the  earth-born  giant  race. 
Eu.     In  truth  a  splendid  city  !  and  what  god 

Shall  the  presiding  guardian  be  ? — for  whom 

Must  we  the  peplos  weave  '^  ? 
Peis.  Why  not  permit 

Pallas,  who  o'er  each  city's  weal  presides  ? 
Eu.     But  how  can  that  be  a  well-order'd  state, 

Whose  goddess  stands  endued  with  panoply,  910 

While  Clisthenes  the  female  distafi" holds? 
Peis.  Who  then  will  keep  the  town's  Pelargic  wall  "^  ? 
Epo.  Our  bird  of  Persian  breed,  who  every  where 

Is  said  to  be  JMars'  fiercest  progeny. 
Eu.     O  youngling  Lord  !  how  fit  a  god  were  he 

To  dwell  among  the  rocks ! 
Peis.  [To  Enelpides.]  Come  now,  to  the  air 

Go  thou,  and  to  the  builders'  minister, 

Bring  gravel  to  them ; "  trip,  and  knead  the  mortar, 

Carry  the  hod  up,  down  the  ladder  slip, 

••  This  pair,  whose  wealth  is  here  said  to  be  laid  up  in  the  air-built  city,  that  is, 
nowhere,  are  described  by  the  Sciioliast,  after  Eupolis,  as  having  been  originally 
poor,  and  afterwards,  upon  a  sudden  accession  of  wealth,  entirely  dissolved  in 
luxury.  The  plain  of  Phlegra,  where  the  gods  destroyed  the  rebel  giants,  denotes 
a  place  of  the  same  kind  ;  since  that,  and  the  events  said  to  have  taken  place  there, 
are  merely  the  empty  fables  of  poets.    (Bergler.) 

c  See  note  on  the  Knights,  v.  564. 

•^  T)is  TToXeioQ  TO  HfXapytKov.  Aristophanes  here  makes  a  facetious  allusion  to 
the  name  of  stork  (ntXaypoc.)  Tlie  Scholiast  informs  us  that  there  was,  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  a  wall  named  to  UeXapyiKov,  and  the  Pelargi  (or  Pelasgi) 
were  often  called  Tyrrheni ;  as  appears  from  a  fragment  of  Callimachus,  quoted  by 
the  Scholiast  (283,  Bentley)— 

Tvp(r7]viov  Ti'ixKJfia  XlfXapyi/cov 
So  in  V.  868;  lovvitpciKi  (from  "Zoiviov,  the  promontory  Sunium,  and  dpa^,  a 
kite)  xcup' ,  dva^  lliXapyiKi,  instead  of  "ZovvidpaTt  i'n'u'i,  iliXaayiKt.     (See  the 
Scholiast.) 
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Establish  guards,  concealing  still  the  fire,  920 

Run  with  thy  bells  round  ^,  and  repose  thee  there. 

Then  send  a  herald  to  the  gods  above, 

To  men  below  another ;  and  again. 

One  to  myself. 
Eu.     [To  the  EpopsJ]  Remain  thou  here  and  mourn. 
Peis.  Go  {to  Euelpidcs]  whither  I  despatch  thee,  friend — for 
nought 

Of  what  I  bid  without  thee  will  be  done. 

While  I  will  sacrifice  to  the  new  gods, 

And  a  priest  to  lead  the  sacred  pomp. 

Boy,  boy,  convey  the  basket  and  the  bason ! 
Cho.  Thy  wish  is  mine — I  praise  thee  and  exhort  930 

That  supplications  great  and  venerable 

Should  to  the  gods  be  made — and  that  a  sheep 

Be  sacrific'd  to  pay  the  debt  of  thanks. 

Now  let  the  Pythian  clamour  reach  the  god. 

And  Chaeris  in  the  vocal  concert  join  ^ 

SCENE  II. 
Peisthet^rus,  Epops,  Priest. 

Peis.  Suspend  your  blowing — Hercules,  what's  this? 
Many  and  strange  things  have  I  seen,  by  Jove ; 
But  never  saw  I  yet  a  muzzled  crow. 

Epo.  Perform  thine  ofiice,  priest,  and  sacrifice 
To  the  new  gods. 

Pri.  I  will  do  so,  but  where  940 

Is  he  that  bears  the  basket?     Pray  to  V^esta 
Bird  deity ;  to  the  hearth  guarding  kite, 
With  all  the  Olympic  gods  and  goddesses. 

Clio.  O  deity  of  Sunium,  hail,  stork  king! 

Pri.   And  to  the  Pythian  and  the  Delian  swan, 

*  KwCwvo^opwj'  Tttpirptx^'  th-it  is,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  state  of  the 
watch.  The  Scholiast  considers  this  line  a  parody  of  the  I'alamedes  of  Euripides, 
acted  not  long  before.  Of  this  play  we  have  but  nine  short  fragments  preserved, 
the  sixth  of  which  contains  the  single  word  tittKwowviffe. 

f  According  to  the  Scholiast  he  was  one  of  two  wretched  harpers  who  were  sa- 
tirized by  Pherecrates— (tj^  ' Afjyoic)'  "  iciOafxijdog  riQ  KaKiaroc  tytvtTO  Hiitjiov 
MtXijg.  utTu  MlXfjra  yv,  tx  arpB/xag,  ly<i)5a  Xalfiic."     (See  note  ou  v.  1443.) 
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Latona,  mother  of  Ortygian  quails, 

And  Dian  Acalanthis. 
Peis.  Now  no  more 

Celaenis,  but  Diana  Acalanthis  ^. 
Pri.   And  to  the  chaffinch  Bacchus ; — the  great  sparrow, 

Mother  of  gods  and  men. 
Cho.  Queen  Cybele, 

Sparrow  and  mother  of  Cleocritus,  950 

To  Nephelococcygia's  townsmen,  they 

With  those  of  Chios  health  and  safety  give. 
Peis.  The  Chians  charm  me,  every  where  brought  in. 
Pri.   And  to  the  heroes,  birds,  and  hero's' sons. 

The  purple  water  fowl  and  pelican  ; 

Shoveler,  phlexis,  heath  bird,  peacock,  owl. 

Teal,  elasas,  and  heron,  ganet,  black  cap. 

And  titmouse. 
Peis.  Cease,  a  plague  upon  your  bawling. 

Alas !  to  what  a  ministry,  O  wretch, 

Invitest  thou  the  ospreys  and  the  vultures  ?  960 

Seest  thou  not  that  one  departing  kite 

Could  snatch  all  this  away,  depart  from  us, 

Thou  and  thy  fillets,  for  this  sacrifice 

I  will  perform  alone. 
Pri.  Again  must  I 

Shout  the  divine  and  lustral  melody, 

Calling  upon  the  blest,  or  one  alone 

If  you  shall  have  sufficient  provender. 

For  all  the  offerings  we've  at  present  got. 

Are  nothing  better  than  the  bread  and  horns. 

SCENE  III. 

Peisthet/erus,  Chorus,  Poet. 

Peis.  To  the  wing'd  gods  let's  saci-ifice  and  pray.  970 

PoET.In  the  blest  Nephelococcygia's  praise, 
O  muse,  thy  hymns'  poetic  tribute  raise. 

B  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Diana  was  named  Cela;nis,  from  having  a  waxen 
leg  (tK  rov  Kijpov  koXov')  sacrificed  to  her  by  Agamemnon  ;  and  Acalanthis  is  one 
name  of  a  dog  {ncipd  to  aiKaWtiv),  from  fawning  upon  those  with  whom  he  is 
acquainted.     It  is  also  the  name  of  a  bird. 
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Peis.  What  have  we  here?  tell  me,  who  art  thou? 
Poet.  I 

Am  one,  who  sending  forth  the  honied  strain. 
As  Homer  sings,  walk  in  the  muses'  train. 
Peis.  Wearest  thou  then,  slave  as  thou  art,  thy  hair? 
Poet. No;  but  we  masters  of  poetic  skill. 

As  Homer  sings,  perform  the  muses'  will. 
Peis.  'Tis  not  in  vain  thou  hast  a  threadbare  cloak ; 

But  com'st  thou  hither  to  be  lost,  O  poet  ?  980 

PoET.Lays  for  your  Nephelococcygia  I 

Have  been  composing,  many  a  cyclic  ode 
Melodious,  to  be  sung  by  virgin  choirs. 
And  in  the  manner  of  Simonides. 
Peis.  Hast  thou  e'er  made  such  poems?  how  long  since? 
Poet. Long  since,  long  since,  I  celebrate  this  city. 
Peis.  Keep  I  not  now  her  tenth  day  festival. 
The  name  imposing  as  it  were  a  child? 
Poet.         Swift  is  the  muses'  rumour — as  the  steed 

Who  rushes  on  with  lightning  speed.  990 

But  thou,  O  sire,  founder  of  ^Etna's  line. 
Whose  name  is  hymn'd  in  rites  divine. 
Now  let  thy  head,  propitious  god, 
Be  shaken  with  approving  nod, 
And  make  the  chosen  blessings  mine. 
Peis.  This  pest  will  trouble  us,  unless  we  find 

Something  that  we  may  give,  and  chase  him  hence. 
Ho  there,  thou  hast  a  lanthorn,  cloak,  and  tunic ; 
Disrobe,  and  give  them  to  this  sapient  poet ; 
Here  take  the  coat — you  seem  to  me  all  shivering. 
Poet.         The  muse  benignantly  inclined,  1001 

This  profTer'd  boon  will  take, 
Let  Pindar's  words  upon  thy  mind 
A  just  impression  make. 
Peis.  The  man  will  never  take  himself  away. 
Poet.         For  wandering  Strato  takes  his  way 

Where  the  nomadic  Scythians  stray, 
No  robe  of  woven  texture  gains,   ' 
But  an  inglorious  cloak  without  a  coat  obtains. -r- 
Attend  to  what  1  say.  1010 
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Peis.  I  understand  that  to  i-eceive  a  tunic 

Is  thy  desire  [to  the  Poe^]— disrobe,  for  'tis  our  duty 
To  aid  the  poet — take  this  and.be  off. 
Poet. I  go — and  as  I'm  going  will  recite 

These  strains  to  celebrate  the  city's  praise — 
O,  seated  on  thy  throne  of  gold, 
Extol  the  town  that  shakes  with  cold. 
For  I  have  reach'd  the  snowy  plains, 
Whose  soil  the  plenteous  seed  retains — 

[La  la  la  la  la  la.     Exit. 
Peis.  By  Jupiter,  but  thou  hast  now  escap'd  1020 

The  frigid  plains,  having  receiv'd  this  tunic. 
I  never  had  expected  such  a  plague, 
That  of  our  city  he  so  soon  should  hear. 
Again  the  vessel  take,  and  pace  around. 


SCENE  IV. 

Priest,  Peisthet.erus,  Chorus,  Soothsayer. 

Enter  Herald. 

Her.  Auspicious  omens  wait  upon  our  rites ! 

Soo.   Begin  not  yet  to  sacrifice  the  goat. 

Peis.  Who  art  thou  ? 

Soo.  Who  ?    A  soothsayer. 

Peis,  Be  hang'd. 

Soo.   O  wretch,  regard  not  lightly  things  divine — 

For  there's  an  oracle  of  Bacis,  speaking 

In  terms  direct  to  Nephelococcygia.  1030 

Peis.  Why  then  hast  thou  not  told  the  prophecy 

Before  I  built  this  city  ? 
Soo.  Heaven  forbade  me. 

Peis.  But  nought  impedes  that  we  should  hear  the  words. 
Soo.   "  Yet  when  the  wolves  and  hoary  ravens  dwell 

In  the  same  place,  'twixt  Sicyon  and  Corinth ''." 
Peis.  And  what  concern  have  I  with  the  Corinthians  ? 
Soo.   Thus  Bacis  darkly  indicates  the  air — 

''  That  is,  Omeaj.     See  the  note  on  v,  419.. 
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"  First  to  Pandora  offer  a  wliite  ram  ', 

And  he  who  soonest  shall  my  words  interpret, 

To  him  clean  raiment  and  new  sandals  give."  1040 

Peis.  Are  sandals  mentioned  in  it  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book — 

"  A  goblet  give,  with  entrails  fill  his  hand." 

Peis.  Is  there  the  gift  of  entrails  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book — 

"  And  if  thou,  youth  divine,  perform  the  task 
Which  I  entrust  to  thee,  thou  shalt  become 
An  eagle  in  the  clouds ;  if  not,  thou  wilt 
Nor  eagle  be,  nor  wood-pecker,  nor  dove." 

Peis.  And  is  all  this  recorded  ? 

Soo.  Take  the  book. 

Peis,  This  oracle  in  nought  resembles  that 

Which  from  Apollo  I  have  noted  down —  1050 

"  When  a  vain-glorious  man  unsummon'd  comes, 
Disturbs  the  sacrifice,  and  for  himself 
Of  entrails  asks  a  share,  give  him  some  blows 
Between  the  ribs." 

Soo.  Methinks  thou'rt  trifling  with  me. 

Peis.  Here,  take  the  book ;  and  spare  thou  not  the  eagle. 
Soaring  in  clouds,  whether  it  Lampou  be, 
Or  the  great  Diopeithes''." 

Soo.  Is  this  too 

Recorded  ? 

Peis.  Take  the  book — wilt  not  be  off'? 

Soo.   O  wretched  me  ! 

Peis.  Will  you  not  run  away,  1060 

And  vent  your  prophecies  in  other  parts  ? 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 

'  By  Pandora  is  meant  the  earth,  which  produces  all  things.  Photius,  in  his 
Lexicon,  says,  Tlavliijpia'  i)  yi). 

^  The  former  of  these  was  a  diviner,  who  was  said,  in  a  preceding  passage  of 
this  comedy,  to  swear  by  the  goose  instead  of  Jupiter.  Diopeithes  is  noted  as  a 
thief  in  the  oracle  cited  by  Cleon  (Knights,  1981.),  and  as  a  madman  in  the 
Wasps  (380.) 
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SCENE  V. 

Peisthet.^rus,  Chorus,  Meton  t/ie  geometrician. 

Met.  I'm  come  among  you. 

Peis.  Here's  another  plague. 

And  what  vvould'st  thou  do  ?     What  is  thy  design — 
Thy  counsel  what  ?     What  buskin  leads  thy  way  ? 

Met.  I  wish  to  measure  out  for  you  the  air, 
And  part  it  into  acres,  like  the  earth '. 

Peis.  Tell,  by  the  gods,  what  man  art  thou  ? 

Met.  I?  Meton— 

Known  by  all  Greece,  as  well  as  at  Colonus. 

Peis,  Tell  me,  what  hast  thou  here  ? 

Met.  Measures  of  air ; 

For  the  whole  air  is  chiefly  oven  shap'd, 
Then  having  plac'd  above  my  crooked  rule,  1070 

And  fix'd  the  compasses — do'st  understand? 

Peis.  Not  I. 

Met.  Then  will  I  place  my  measure  straight. 

That  you  may  have  a  circle  of  four  angles  ™, 
And  in  the  midst  a  forum,  with  straight  paths 
Bearing  towards  the  centre,  like  the  beams 
Which  form  the  star  which  is  orbicular", 
Verge  out  on  every  side. 

Peis.  This  man's  a  Thales. 

Meton  ? 

Met,  What  is't  ? 

'  SieXilv  Te  Kara  yvag.  This  is  Dawes'  excellent  emendation  of  the  common 
reading,  kut'  ayviag.     The  Ravenna  codex  also  gives  Kara  yiag. 

■"  If  these  words  are  spoken  seriously  by  Meton,  we  may  conclude  that  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  the  solution  of  which  problem  has  vainly  exercised  the  inge- 
nuity of  mathematicians  in  all  ages,  appears,  as  Kuster  observes,  to  have  been  not 
unknown  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it  is  merely 
a  mock  geometrical  philosophy,  introduced  for  the  sake  of  excitipg  laughter. 


aV  TOV  KVKXoTipOVg  iJVTOQ. 

The  reading  of  Aldus  and  the  old  editions  was,  ioavrep  o  dariptg,  without  any 
sense.  The  correct  reading,  Taarkpog,  by  a  not  unusual  crasis  for  rov  aoTtpog, 
i.  e.  the  sun  ;  kut'  t^ox')''  (Pind.  01.  i.  9.),  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  Brunck,  and  is  followed  by  subsequent  editors. 
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Peis.  Dost  know  I  am  thy  friend  ? 

Then  be  thou  rul'd  by  me,  and  sneak  away. 
Met.  What  danger  is  there  ? 
Peis.  As  in  Lacedaemon,  1080 

We  have  an  ahen  act  for  foreigners, 

And  certain  blows  are  ripe  throughout  our  city. 
Met.  Are  ye  in  factions  then  ? 
Peis.  By  Jove,  not  so. 

Met.  How  then  ? 
Peis.  With  one  accord  we  think  it  right 

To  give  a  drubbing  to  all  boasting  fellows. 
Met.  I  must  be  off,  by  Jove. 
Peis.  But  even  so, 

I  know  not  if  you  can  escape  in  time, 

For  they  are  now  upon  you. 
Met.  Wretched  me ! 

Peis.  Said  I  not  so?     Wilt  not  be  off,  and  take 

A  better  measure  of  thyself  elsewhere  ?  1090 


SCENE  VI. 

PEISTHETiERUS,  ChORUS,  OvERSEER. 

Ov.     Where  are  the  strangers  patrons  ? 

Pels.  Who  is  this, 

Sardanapalus  °  ? 
Ov.  Hither  am  I  come, 

<>  It  is  not  sufficiently  evident  why  Sardanapalus  is  called  an  overseer  or  inspec- 
tor, except  that  the  latter  comes  upon  the  stage  with  a  proud  air  and  king-like 
habit,  and  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  containing  the  mandates  of  his  superiors, 
which  he  is  to  follow  in  regulating  the  city  of  the  birds.  This  is  called  (in  v,  1095.) 
the  vile  book  of  Teleas,  who  was  reckoned  by  Peisthetasrus  (168.)  among  the  bird 
kings.  He  calls  it  vile,  as  obliging  him  to  wander  from  home  to  the  neglect  of  his 
more  serious  occupations.  (Berg.)  The  Scholiast  says  that  these  sTricrKOTroe,  or 
overseers,  were  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  inspect  the  affairs  of  the  subject  cities, 
and  that  the  same  officers  were  called  by  the  Lacedaemonians  apixoaral.  Peisthe- 
taBrus  asks  himself  the  question  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  at  the  imperious  temper  of 
the  Athenians,  in  the  appointment  of  those  rigid  overseers.  The  Decree-seller  is 
introduced  at  v.  1110.  with  the  same  design  of  satirizing  the  litigious  and  plebiscita- 
loving  disposition  of  that  tyrannical  people.  (See  the  spirited  chorus  in  the  Knights, 
V.  1107,  io  Aiy/tt,  etc.) 

VOL.  I.  S 
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An  overseer  elected  by  the  bean, 

To  Ncphelococcygia. 
Peis.  Overseer  ? 

And  who  hast  sent  thee  hither? 
Ov.  This  vile  book 

OfTeleas. 
Peis.  How  ? — will  you  then  take  your  fee 

And  unmolested  go  ? 
Ov.  Yes,  by  the  gods  ; 

I'd  best  have  stay'd  at  home  t'  attend  the  council, 

For  I've  some  business  there  for  Pharnaces. 
Peis.  Receive  it  and  be  off;  this  is  your  pay.        [beats  him. 
Ov.     But  what  means  this  ? 

Peis.  A  speech  for  Pharnaces. 

Ov.     I  call  you  .ill  to  witness  that  I'm  beaten,  1102 

Although  appointed  overseer. 
Peis.  Wilt  not 

Move  hence,  and  bear  off  the  judicial  urns? 

[Exit  Overseer,  beaten  by  Peisthet^erus. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  they  should  send  us  now 

Inspectors  to  the  city,  ere  the  gods 

Have  been  by  sacrifice  propitiated  ? 


SCENE  VII. 

Priest,  Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  Overseer,  Legislator. 

Le.     *'  Should  any  Nephelococcygian  injure 

A  citizen  of  Athens" — 
Peis.  What  is  this 

Vile  book  again  ? 
Le.  a  statute-monger  I,  1110 

And  hither  come  to  vend  new  laws  among  you. 
Peis.  What  are  they  ? 
Le.  "  That  the  Nephelococcygians 

Use  the  same  weights  and  measures  and  decrees 

As  th'  Olophyxians  p." 

P  Olophyxus  was  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  mount  Athos  ;  and  there  is  in  the  name 
an  allusion  to  the  word  oXocpvpicOa,  to  lament  ^  as  the  Ototyxians  in  the  next  line 
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Peis.  And  thou  soon  will  have 

Those  of  the  Ototyxians. 
Le.  What  ail'st  thou  ? 

Peis.  Wilt  not  take  hence  thy  laws?     To-day  I'll  show  thee 

Some  better  statutes. 
Ov.  Peisthetgerus  I  summon 

T'appear  i"  th'  month  Munichium  on 

A  charge  of  battery. 
Peis.  Is't  so  ?  wert  still  here  ? 

[To  the  Overseer. 
Le.     "  Should  any  one  expel  the  magistrates,  1120 

And  not  receive  them  by  the  pillar's  edict" — 
Peis.  Ah  me,  ill-fated !    And  wert  thou  still  here"  ? 
Ov.     I'll  ruin  thee,  and  write  for  damages 

Ten  thousand  drachmas  ! 
Peis.  And  I'll  soon  disperse 

Thine  urns  abi'oad. 
Ov.  Remember,  when  one  night 

Thou  didst  befoul  the  column. 
Peis.  Ha !  one  seize  him. 

Wilt  thou  not  stop  ? 
^Pk.  Let  us  go  quickly  hence. 

And  to  the  gods  offer  the  goat  within.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  vm. 

Chorus. 

S.-C.        To  me,  who  all  things  view  and  sway, 

Mortals,  your  vows  and  homage  pay.  1130 

O'er  the  whole  earth  I  bend  my  eye. 
And  guard  her  fruitful  progeny. 
Slaying  the  universal  race, 
Of  beasts  thro'  that  extended  space, 
Who  seated  on  the  trees  their  fruit  devour 
W  ith  greedy  jaws,  and  every  springing  flow^er. 
Those  which  the  garden's  fragrant  breath 
Taint  with  the  hated  gales  of  death  ; 

allude  to  the  verb  oTorv'Ctiv,  from  ororoi,  the  voice  of  lamentation.     (See  iEsch. 
Agaraem.  1083.)   ri  tcwt'  dvioT6rui,a^  afj.(pi  Ao?i'ov. 

s2 
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All  insect  tribes  that  creep  and  sting, 

Perish  beneath  my  deadly  wing!  1140 

Cho.  On  this  day  chiefly  it  has  been  decreed. 

Should  any  one  of  you  destroy  the  Melian'' 
Diagoras,  that  he  receives  a  talent ; 
Or  should  he  one  of  the  dead  tyrants  slay, 
Let  him  receive  the  same.     We  therefore  wish 
To  publish  to  you  here  this  proclamation : — 
Should  any  slay  Philocrates  the  Struthian"", 
He  shall  receive  a  talent.     If  he  bring  him 
Alive,  he  shall  be  recompens'd  with  four — 
For  he  collects  and  sells  the  chaffinches,  1150 

Seven  for  an  obolus  ;  then  blowing  out 
The  thrushes,  he  exposes  them  for  sale, 
Then  stuffs  the  feathers  in  the  blackbird's  nose. 
And  having  in  like  manner  seiz'd  the  pigeons, 
Holds  them  in  durance,  and  obliges  them 
To  wheedle  others  bound  into  the  net. 
This  proclamation  we  desire  to  make : 
And  whosoever  of  you  feeds  these  birds 
Imprison'd  in  the  coop,  him  we  command 
To  let  them  straight  depart.     If  you  obey  not,       IIGO 
Caught  by  the  birds,  and  in  our  prison  bound, 
Ye  shall  become  decoyers  in  your  turn. 
S.-C.  2.    Blest  tribe  of  birds  !  who  ne'er  enfold 

Our  limbs  in  cloaks  from  winter's  cold, 

Nor  the  warm  rays  of  sultry  lieat. 

On  us  with  distant  radiance  beat; 

When  sinking  on  the  leafy  breast 

Of  flower-enamel'd  meads  we  rest. 
Where  the  cicala  shouts  her  heavenly  lay, 
Fii''d  by  the  ardent  sun's  meridian  ray.  1 1 70 

n  That  is,  Diagoras  of  Melos,  known  by  the  surname  of  the  Atheist,  who  pro- 
faned and  derided  the  sacred  rites  practised  at  Athens  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
impiety  this  decree  was  issued,  wliich  is  recited  also  by  Lysias,  in  his  oration 
against  the  impious  Andocides,  who  was  one  of  the  mutilators  of  the  statues  of 
Mercury. 

■■  rov  'SrpovBiov'  i.  e.  resembling  a  sparrow,  as  if  named  from  a  country,  like 
the  Melian.  He  was  mentioned  before,  in  v.  14.,  as  belonging  to  the  town  of 
Ornea-,  because  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  selling  birds. 
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To  caves  in  winter  I  resort, 
And  with  the  mountain  nymphs  disport, 
Cropping  throughout  the  vernal  hour 
The  pallid  myrtle's  virgin  flower ; 
And  all  the  graces'  cherish'd  care, 
Which  blooms  within  the  gay  parterre. 
Cho.  We  to  our  judges  would  address  a  word 

Concerning  victory ;  and  say  what  blessings 

We  will  confer  on  them,  if  they  adjudge 

The  prize  to  us,  so  that  they  shall  receive  1180 

Presents  superior  far  to  Alexander's  ^ 

For  first,  what  every  judge  desires  the  most. 

The  lauriotic  owls  shall  ne'er  desert  you ' ; 

But  they  shall  dwell  within,  and  in  your  purses 

Hatch  their  young  brood,  excluding  the  small  coins, 

Besides  as  if  in  temples  shall  ye  dwell, 

For  we  will  roof  your  houses  to  the  eagle ; 

And  if  you  would  snatch  anything  away, 

Having  obtain'd  some  trifling  magistracy 

Into  your  hands  we'll  give  a  sharp  small  hawk.       1190 

Should  you  sup  anywhere,  we'll  send  you  crops. 

And  if  to  us  you  do  not  grant  the  prize. 

Circles  of  brass,  like  statues,  frame  to  wear ; 

For  whosoe'er  of  you  has  not  his  moon, 

When  you  are  drest  in  a  white  robe,  then  chiefly 

Befouling  birds  shall  work  thy  punishment. 

ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

PEISTHETiERUS,  MESSENGER,  ChoRUS. 

Peis.  Auspicious  is  our  sacrifice,  O  birds  : 

But  from  the  walls  comes  there  no  messenger, 

«  That  is,  the  gifts  presented  by  Venus  to  Paris,  in  recompense  of  his  favourable 
judgment, 

'■  That  is,  the  coins,  and  particularly  the  tetradrachms,  which  were  coined  from 
silver  dug  out  of  the  metallic  mines  in  the  Laurian  mount,  named  from  a  village 
in  Attica,  which  abounded  in  that  metal,  but  were  exhausted  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  (See  Thucyd.  ii.  55.)  The  didrachm  was  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an 
owl  according  to  the  Scholiast,  who  says  that  Aristophanes  in  this  passage  aims  a 
sly  blow  at  the  avarice  of  his  countrymen. 
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Of  whom  we  rnay  inquire  how  things  are  there  ? 

But  some  one  hither  runs  hke  him  who  breathes    1200 

Alphean  toil. 
M.  1.  Where  is  he?  where  is  he? 

Where  is  the  archon  Peistheteerus  ? 
Peis.  Here. 

M.  1.  Thy  wall  is  built  completely. 
Peis.  Thou  say'st  well. 

M.  1.  A  work  most  beauteous  and  magnificent 

Such  that  Proxenides,  the  braggadocio 

Might  with  Theagenes'  opposing  cars, 

Whose  steeds  in  size  equal  the  wooden  horse. 

Drive  o'er  its  breadth  of  walls. 
Peis.  O  Hercules ! 

M.  1.  In  length,  for  that  too  I  myself  have  measur  d, 

'Tis  hundred  ell'd. 
Peis.  O  Neptune,  what  a  size !  1210 

And  who  are  they  that  built  it  of  such  bulk  ? 
M.  1.  The  birds,  no  other  ;  no  Egyptian  bricklayer — 

No  stone-mason — no  architect  was  present ; 

But  they  with  their  own  hands — 'twas  marvellous. 

From  Libya  came  near  thirty-thousand  cranes, 

Who  erst  had  swallow'd  the  foundation  stones, 

And  these  the  saw-birds  polish'd  with  their  bills. 

The  storks,  another  myriad,  bare  the  bricks. 

While  sea-larks,  and  the  other  river  birds. 

Brought  water  from  below  into  the  air.  1220 

Peis.  And  who  convey'd  the  mortar  to  them? 
M.  1.  Herons, 

With  hods. 
Peis.  But  how  set  they  the  mortar  in  ? 

M.  1.  This  too,  good  sir,  was  manag'd  cleverly; 

For  by  their  feet  the  geese  with  understrokes 

As  'twere  with  shovels,  threw  it  in  the  hods. 
Peis.  Then  what  is  there  that  feet  cannot  effect  ? 
M.  1.  And  ducks,  by  Jupiter,  with  aprons  girt, 

Carried  the  bricks ;  while  swallows  after  flew. 

Bearing  the  trowel  up  like  serving  lads 

The  mortar  in  their  mouths. 
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Peis.  Then  to  what  end    1230 

Should  any  one  hir'd  labourers  employ  ? 
But  let  me  see — the  wood-work  of  the  walls, 
Who  wrought  at  that  ? 

M.  1.  Most  skilful  carpenters 

Were  pelicans,  who  with  their  ax-like  beaks 
Hew'd  out  the  doors — and  while  they  plied  the  axe, 
A  noise  arose  as  in  a  naval  dock  ; 
And  now  all  these  are  fortified  with  gates. 
Close  bolted  and  preserv'd  on  every  side ; 
They  go  the  rounds  and  bear  the  warning  bell ', 
While  guards  and  beacon  watches  on  all  sides        1240 
Are  stationed  in  the  towers ;  but  I  will  run 
And  bathe  myself — perform  thou  all  the  rest.       [Exit. 

Cho.  What  thus  affects  thee  ?     Canst  thou  be  surprised 
That  in  so  short  a  time  the  wall  is  built  ? 

.Peis.  Yes,  by  the  gods,  I  am,  and  with  just  cause; 
For  truly  like  a  fable  it  appears. 
But  hither  from  the  guards  a  messenger 
Comes  running  unto  us  with  looks  of  war. 

SCENE  II. 
Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  Second  Messenger. 

M.2.  Ah!  ah!  alas!  alas! 

Peis.  What  is  the  matter? 

M.2.  We  have  receiv'd  a  dreadful  injury ;  1250 

For  some  one  of  Jove's  family  of  gods 
Hath  through  our  gates  escap'd  down  to  the  air, 
Eluding  our  day-watch,  the  jackdaw's  eye. 

Peis.  O  dreadful,  wicked  deed! — which  of  the  gods? 

M.2.  We  know  not  that,  but  know  that  he  had  wings. 

Peis.  Should  we  not  then  send  scouts  straight  after  him  ? 

M.  2.  But  thirty  thousand  hawks  we  have  despatch'd, 
Equestrian  archers.     Every  one  departs 
With  crooked  beak — the  screechowl,  buzzard,  vulture, 
Night-hawk,  and  eagle;  with  their  winged  flight,  1260 
And  noise  of  the  sought  god,  the  air  is  mov'd ; 

'  See  Thucydides,  lib.  iv.  cap.  cxxxv. 
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Nor  is  he  far  off— but  already  here. 
Peis.  Must  we  not  then  make  ready  slings  and  bows  ? 

All  hither  haste  to  help — shoot,  strike — and  some  one 

Give  me  a  sling. 
Clio.  War,  war  unspeakable, 

Is  wag'd  between  the  gods  and  me.     But  ye 

Guard  every  one  the  cloud-envelop'd  air, 

Begot  by  Erebus,  lest  any  god 

This  way  pass  through ;  for  sound  of  wings  is  heard, 

Some  god  revolvina:  in  his  course  aloft.  1270 


SCENE  III. 
V  Enter  \k\s,  flying. 

Peis.  Ho,  whither,  whither,  whither  fliest  thou  ? 

Be  quiet — stay  there  still — arrest  thy  course. 

W  ho  art  thou  ?  whence  ?  'tis  fitting  thou  declare. 
Iris.  I'm  from  th'  Olympic  gods. 
Peis.  And  what's  thy  name  ? 

Vessel,  or  helm  ? 
Iris.  Swift  Iris. 

Peis.  Paralus, 

Or  Salaminian  vessel "  ? 
Iris.  What  is  this  ? 

Peis.  Will  not  some  buzzard  fly  and  seize  him  ? 
Iris.  Me  ? 

Seize  me  ?  what  mischief's  this  ? 
Pels.  Long  wilt  thou  mourn. 

Iris.  This  is  in  truth  an  insolent  affair. 
Peis.  Through  what  gates  enter'dst  thou  within  the  wall, 

O  most  detested  wretch? 
Iris.  By  Jove,  I  know  not.    1281 

Peis.  Hear  you  her,  how  she  mocks  us?  didst  thou  go 

To  th'  captain's  guard  of  jackdaws?  dost  not  speak  ? 

Hast  thou  the  signet  from  the  storks? 


"  See  the  note  on  v,  150.  The  French  translator  renders  the  line  "  Comment 
le  nommes-tu"! — Galere  ou  Condole  V  and  adds  in  a  note,  "  C'^taient  des  sobri- 
quets des  femmes  publiques." 
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Iris.  What,  plague  ? 

Peis.  Didst  thou  not  get  it  ? 

Iris.  Art  thou  sound  of  mind? 

Peis.  Has  then  no  present  ruler  of  the  birds 
The  pass-word  given  thee  ? 

Iris.  By  Jove,  wretch,  none. 

Peis.  And  hast  thou  dar'd  in  silence  thus  to  fly 

Through  a  strange  city  and  the  realm  of  Chaos  ? 

Iris.  And  by  what  other  road  should  the  gods  fly?         1290 

Peis.  By  Jupiter,  I  know  not — yet  this  way 

Thou  hast  no  right  to  travel — know'st  thou  this. 
That  of  all  Irises  that  ever  were 
Thou  would'st  most  justly  be  condemned  to  die. 
Being  taken  thus,  if  thou  hadst  thy  desert. 

Iris.   But  I'm  immortal. 

Peis.  Yet  thou  shouldest  have  died. 

For  as  I  think  most  grievous  were  our  state, 
If  we  should  rule  o'er  others,  but  ye  gods 
Live  in  unpunish'd  license,  knowing  not 
That  you  in  turn  must  listen  to  your  betters.  1300 

But  tell  me,  whither  steerest  with  thy  wing? 

Iris.   I  ?  from  the  Sire  to  men  I'm  flying  down, 

To  give  them  charge  that  to  the  Olympic  gods 
They  slay  upon  the  altars  sheep  and  oxen. 
And  with  the  victims'  fat  perfume  the  streets. 

Peis.  What  say'st  thou  ?  to  which  gods  ? 

Iris.  To  which  ?  to  us. 

The  deities  in  heaven. 
Peis.  Are  ye  then  gods  ? 

Iris.   Yes — for  what  other  god  is  there  beside  ? 
Peis.  The  birds  to  men  are  now  divinities, 

To  whom  they  ought  to  sacrifice,  but  not,  1310 

By  Jupiter,  to  Jove. 
Iris.  O  fool,  fool — move  not 

The  heavy  anger  of  the  gods,  lest  justice 
From  its  foundations  thy  whole  race  o'erturn'' 

"  This  line,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  is  from  Sophocles  (Frag.  88.  ap.  Brunck.) 

The  Licymnian  strokes  mentioned  in  v.  1315,  refer,  as  the  Scholiast  affirms,  to  the 
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With  Jove's  broad    spade — while    smouldering  flame 

consume 
Your  house  and  body  with  Licymnian  strokes. 

Peis.  Hear  thou,  desist  from  thy  big-swelling  words, 
Be  silent — let  me  know  if  by  this  speech 
Some  Lydian  thou,  or  Phrygian  think'st  to  scare  ? 
And  know'st  thou,  that  if  Jove  should  grieve  me  fur- 
ther, 
His  and  Amphion's  palaces  will  I  1320 

Burn  with  the  aid  of  eagles  bearing  fire, 
And  send  against  him  purple  water-fowls, 
Toward  heaven,  in  leopard-skins  enveloped,  more 
In  number  than  six  hundred  ? — -formerly 
One  sole  Porphyrion  troubled  him ;  but  if 
Thou  still  art  bent  to  grieve  me,  thy  first  maid 
Will  I  so  humble,  that  all  men  shall  wonder 
What  triple  strength  in  an  old  man  resides. 

Iris.   Wretch,  may'st  thou  burst  with  this  verbosity! 

Peis.  Will  you  not  move  off  straight  one  way  or  other?  1330 

Iris.   Unless  my  father  stop  your  insolence — 

Peis.  Ah !  wretched  me !  will  you  not  fly  away, 
And  burn  some  of  the  juniors  with  desire? 

Cho,  We  interdict  the  Jove-descending  gods 

From  passing  any  longer  through  our  city ; 
And  that  no  mortal  thro'  the  sacred  floor 
Where  victims  bleed,  should  any  longer  send 
This  way  a  smoky  odour  to  the  gods. 

Peis.  'Tis  strange  that  he  who  to  the  mortals  went 

As  deputy,  should  not  come  back  again.  1340 

stroke  of  Hghtaing  by  which  some  character  in  the  Licymnius  of  Euripides  is  de- 
stroyed. Others  imagine  it  to  be  a  mere  proverbial  expression.  M.  Poinsinet  de 
Sivry  makes  the  most  of  the  caution  given  by  Iris  to  Peisthetcerus,  "  Prends  garde 
que  la  justice  vengeresse,  armant  son  bras  de  la  lourde  coignee  du  grand  Jupiter, 
n'^crase  toute  la  race,  et  que  la  vapeur  du  tonnerre,  ne  te  reduisse  en  cendres,  toi 
et  toute  ta  famille." 
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SCENE  IV. 

PEisTHETiERus,  Chorus,  a  Herald  or  Deputy. 

Her.  O  Peisthetaerus,  O  thou  blest,  O  wisest, 
O  most  illustrious,  O  most  sapient,  O 
Most  clever,  O  thrice  blest,  O  order  silence. 

Peis.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Her.  For  thy  wisdom  all  the  people 

Honour  and  crown  thee  with  this  golden  wreath. 

Peis.  I  take  it — Why  thus  honour  me  the  people  ? 

Her.  O  thou  who  hast  a  most  illustrious  city 

Founded  i'  th'  air,  thou  know'st  not  how  much  honour 

Men  bear  thee,  nor  how  many  lovers  thou 

Possessest  in  this  covmtry  :  for  before  1350 

This  town  thou  foundedst,  all  men  were  possess'd 

With  the  Laconomania,  let  the  hair 

Neglected  grow,  starv'd,  went  in  sordid  gear, 

Ap'd  Socrates,  and  bore  the  Spartan  staff; 

But  now  they've  turn'd  from  this  to  the  bird  mania. 

In  all  things  pleas'd  to  mock  the  winged  race. 

And  first  they  all  straight  take  their  morning  flight 

Like  us,  from  nest  to  pasture — to  the  books 

They  then  betake  themselves,  and  are  regal'd 

With  popular  decrees ;  to  such  a  pitch  1360 

Is  this  bii'd-mania  grov/n,  that  not  a  few 

Have  got  the  names  of  birds  impos'd  on  them : 

A  partridge  is  one  halting  vintner  nam'd. 

And  swallow  is  Menippus'  appellation, 

Opuntius  hight  the  raven  with  one  eye, 

Philocles  is  the  lark,  Theagenes 

The  Brigander,  Lycurgus  is  the  stork, 

Bat  Cha?rephon,  and  pie  the  Syracusan. 

Midias  is  there  denominated  quail. 

For  he  this  bird  resembles,  with  its  head  1370 

Struck  by  a  game-cock — all  for  love  of  birds 

Are  singing  songs,  wherein  a  sv/al!ow's  mention'd 

A  widgeon,  goose,  or  dove,  wings,  or  some  part, 

However  small,  of  plumage  is  contain'd. 
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But  one  thing  tell  I  thee — hither  will  come 

More  than  a  myriad  wanting  wings  and  habits 

Of  crooked  talon'd  fowl,  so  that  you  must 

Somewhere  get  pennons  for  these  colonists. 
Peis.  By  Jove,  then  we've  no  business  to  stand  here, 

But  go  thou  and  as  soon  as  possible  1380 

The  baskets  all  and  hampers  fill  with  wings  ; 

Let  Manes  bring  me  out  the  wings,  and  I'll 

Be  ready  to  receive  them  as  they  come. 
Cho.  One  soon  might  call  this  city  populous. 
Peis.  If  fortune  but  assist. 
Clio,  My  city's  love 

Possesses  me. 
Peis.  I  charge  you  bring  them  quickly. 

Cho,  For  is  there  aught  of  good  and  fair 

That  tempts  not  man  to  sojourn  there? 

Wisdom,  desire,  ambrosial  grace, 

And  lovely  quiet's  placid  face.  1390 

Peis.  How  sluggishly  you  work!  wilt  not  be  quicker  r* 
Cho.  Let  some  one  quickly  bring  a  basket  full 

Of  wings — thou  hasten  him,  and  beat  him  thus. 

For  he  is  quite  as  slow  as  any  ass. 
Peis.  Yes,  Manes  is  a  sluggish  animal. 
Cho.         These  wings  thou  first  in  order  place, 
As  well  of  the  prophetic  race, 
Or  those  that  chant  the  vocal  lay, 
Or  on  the  waves  of  ocean  play, 
Examine  with  attentive  care  1400 

That  each  his  fitting  plumes  may  bear. 
Peis.  By  the  brown  owls  I  will  no  longer  spare  thee, 

Whom  I  behold  thus  slow  and  lubbering.  [^beats  Manes. 

SCENE  V. 
Peisthet.erus,  Chorus,  and  a  Parricide. 
Par.         O  could  I  soar  with  eagle  flight  ^ 

y  This  poetical  aspiration  of  the  young  man,  "  emutyt  de  ce  que  snnpere  vit  trop 
long  temps"  (Fr.  Trans.)  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  from  the  Qinomaus  of  So- 
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Above  the  azure  ocean's  lieight 

That  heaves  with  his  unfruitful  might ! 

Peis.  Ours  seems  to  've  been  no  lying  messenger, 
For  some  one  comes  who  sings  of  eagles. 

Par.  Ah ; 

Nothing  is  sweeter  than  the  power  to  fly — 
I  ardently  desire  the  life  of  birds;  1410 

I  rave  to  be  a  partner  of  your  flight, 
And  fain  would  live  according  to  your  laws  ? 

Peis.  What  laws  ?  for  numerous  are  the  birds'  decrees. 

Par.  All,  but  that  chiefly  which  declares  it  right 
For  birds  to  suffocate  and  bite  their  fathers. 

Peis.  Yes — and,  by  Jove,  we  think  liim  very  manly, 
Who  being  still  a  youth  shall  strike  his  father. 

Par.  On  this  account  I've  hither  emigrated. 
Willing  to  hang  my  sire,  and  to  possess 
All  his  effects. 

Peis.  But  'tis  an  ancient  law  1420 

Among  the  birds,  on  the  storks'  tables  writ^. 
Soon  as  the  father  stork  hath  nourish'd  all 
His  brood,  and  made  them  fit  for  flight,  in  turn 
The  younglings  should  support  their  aged  sire. 

Par.  By  Jove,  I  have  come  hither  to  good  purpose. 
At  least  if  I  must  feed  my  father  too. 

Peis.  'Tis  nothing — for  since  thou  art  come,  my  friend, 
With  good  intentions,  like  an  orphan  bird, 
I'll  cover  thee  with  feathers — but  to  thee, 
O  youth,  I  will  suggest  no  ill  advice,  1430 

But  such  as  when  a  boy  myself  was  taught: 
Do  thou  not  beat  thy  sire — but  having  taken 
This  feather,  and  in  t'other  hand  this  spur, 
Imagining  thou  wearest  a  cock's  crest, 


phocles,  and  intended  as  a  ridicule  upon  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic  poets,  who 
are  often  expressing  their  desire  to  have  wings  (see  Eurip.  Hippae.  732.  Dind.). 
Brunck  also  compares  Sophocles  (Q2d.  Col.  1081.) — ehjv  '69i  Satojv. 

^  iv  Toic,  TiTiv  TTtXapyiTiv  Kvpfitmv.  Kvpjitic:,  as  Dindorf  remarks,  properly  de- 
note triangular  columns,  or  tables  on  which  sacred  laws  were  prescribed,  and  u^o- 
viQ  were  those  of  a  square  form,  containing  the  civil  regulations.  But  in  process 
of  time  these  words  came  to  be  used  promiscuously  (see  the  Clouds,  447.) 
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Watch,  fight,  upon  thy  prey  subsist  thyself; 

Permit  thy  sire  to  Uve — but  since  thou  art 

Of  warhke  mood,  fly  hence  away  to  Thrace, 

And  combat  there. 
Par.  By  Bacchus,  thou  speak'st  well, 

At  least  I  think  so,  and  I  will  obey  thee. 
Peis.  Then  wilt  thou  show  thy  sense,  by  Jupiter.  1440 

SCENE  VI. 
Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  Cinesias. 

CiN.  On  airy  wings  I  take  my  flight, . 

Ascending  to  Olympus'  height; 
Now  on  this  strain  I'm  borne  away, 
And  now  upon  that  lyric  lay. 
Peis.  This  business  needs  the  burden  of  your  wings. 
CiN.  With  fearless  mind  I  change  my  aim, 

And  indefatigable  frame. 
Peis.  Hail  to  Cinesias  of  the  linden-tree" 

Why  hither  move  in  circles  thy  lame  foot? 
CiN.  Fain  would  I  be  a  nightingale,  1450 

Singing  with  shrill-tun'd  voice  my  tale. 
Peis.  Cease  from  thy  strains,  but  tell  me  what  thou  say'st. 
CiN.    Supplied  by  thee  with  wings  I  wish  to  soar, 
And  high  above  the  snow-emitting  clouds 
Whirling  in  air,  new  forms  would  I  assume. 
Peis.  Can  any  one  then  forms  from  clouds  receive  ? 
CiN.    'Tis  from  this  point  our  art  suspended  lies: 
Since  the  clear  forms  of  dithyrambic  verse 
Are  airy,  dark,  and  bright  as  azure  skies, 
And  mov'd  on  wings  ;  soon  shalt  thou  hear  and  know  it. 
Peis.  Not  I  indeed. 
CiN.  Yes  thou,  by  Hercules,  14G1 


'^  It  appears  from  Athensus  (B.  xii.)  that  Cinesias  was  of  so  very  spare  a  person, 
as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  applying  to  his  breast  boards  of  the  teil  or  linden, 
lest  from  excessive  height  and  tenuity  his  body  should  become  bent.  He  was  a 
Theban,  son  of  the  harper  Meles,  a  dithyrambic  poet.  The  obscure  and  cloudy 
character  of  this  species  of  composition  is  well  expressed  in  the  speech  of  Cinesias 
beginning  vnb  aov  irrfpwQtfe. 
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For  all  the  air  I  travel  through, 

And  phantoms  of  th'  etherial  race 
Of  birds  with  outstretch'd  necks  I  view, — 
Peis.  Foh. 
CiN.  May  I  move  with  equal  pace 

To  the  tempestuous  blasts  that  sweep 
The  briny  surface  of  the  deep  ;— 
Peis.  By  Jupiter,  I'll  stop  these  blasts  of  thine. 
CiN.  Now  verging  on  the  southern  way, 

Now  to  the  realms  of  Boreas  stray,  1470 

Cutting  with  frame  corporeal  near 
The  boundless  ether's  furrow'd  sphere. 

[Peisthet^rus  beats  him. 
Graceful  and  clever  tricks,  old  man,  are  thine. 
Pets.  Art  thou  not  pleas'd  then  to  be  whirl'd  on  wings  ? 
CiN.   Is't  thus  you  beat  a  dithyrambic  poet 

Who  am  contended  for  by  all  the  tribes  ? 
Peis.  Wilt  thou  then  stay  here  with  us,  and  instruct 
A  choral  flight  for  Leotrophides  ^ 
Of  the  Cecropian  tribe  ? 
CiN.  Tis  plain  thou  mock'st  me. 

But  know  that  I  will  never  cease  before  1480 

The  air  in  winged  state  I  have  run  o'er.  [^Exit. 

SCENE  VII. 
Peisthet^rus,  Chorus,  and  an  Informer. 

Inf.    AVliat  birds  are  these  with  nought  but  varied  plumes, 

Thou  painted  swallow  with  extended  wings  ? 
Peis.  No  trifling  evil  this  which  has  sprung  up. 

But  hither  some  one  humming  comes  again. 
Inf.    Again  thou  varied  bird  with  stretch'd-out  plumes. 
Peis.  He  seems  to  me  this  scolian  to  direct 

Towards  my  garment,  and  to  stand  in  need 

Of  swallows  not  a  few. 

•>  He  was  a  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  and  a  teacher  of  cyclic  cho- 
russes  ;  his  extreme  slenderness  of  form  rendered  him,  as  well  as  Cinesias,  a  mark 
of  derision  to  the  comic  writers  of  his  time.  The  Scholiast  quotes  some  satirical 
lines  against  him  from  Theopompus  (Iv  toiq  Ka7r>j\icri,)  and  Hermippus  (iv  Kep- 
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Inf.  Who  is't  that  decks 

With  wings  the  comers  hither  ? 
Peis.  He  is  here—         1490 

But  you  must  tell  me  what  you  stand  in  need  of. 
Inf.    Wings,  wings  I  need — ask  not  a  second  time. 
Peis.  Then  to  Pellene  think'st  thou  straight  to  fly  •^? 
Inf.    Not  so,  by  Jove — I  am  an  island  baihff '', 

And  an  informer — 
Peis.  Blessed  in  thy  trade  ! 

Inf.    And  process  hunter,  therefore  want  I  v.ings 

To  make  a  circuit  of  the  isles  and  summon 

Th'  accus'd  to  justice. 
Peis.  Canst  thou  better  cite  them 

Caparison'd  with  wings  ? 
Inf.  Not  so,  by  Jove  ; 

But  that  the  robbers  may  annoy  me  less,  1500 

Hither  once  more  I  with  the  cranes  return 

With  many  a  suit  gulp'd  down  instead  of  ballast. 
Peis.  Is  this  thy  occupation  ?  let  me  know — 

Young  as  thou  art,  dost  thou  the  trade  pursue 

Of  vexing  strangers  by  thine  informations  ? 
Inf.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  know  not  how  to  dig. 
Peis.  But  there  are  other  honest  arts,  in  truth. 

By  which  a  man  of  thy  years  may  subsist, 

Rather  than  screw  together  litigations. 
Inf.    O  friend,  advise  me  not,  but  give  me  wings.  1510 

Peis.  Now  while  I  speak  I  furnish  thee  with  plumes. 
Inf.    And  how  then  canst  thou  plume  a  man  with  words  ? 
Peis.  All  are  by  language  wing'd. 
Inf.  All  ? 

Peis.  Hast  thou  not 

Heard  how  the  fathers  in  the  barbers'  shops 

Thus  to  the  youths  are  wont  to  speak,  "  My  son 

Is  by  the  lessons  of  Diitriphes, 

c  Because  in  that  city  robes  were  woven  of  excellent  wool,  as  a  reward  to  the 
successful  athlete  in  the  games  of  Juno,  or  rather  JNIercury.  (Compare  Pindar, 
01.  ix.  146.  where  they  are  mentioned  as  antidotes  to  the  chilling  airs.) 

•^  KXtjri'ip  vi]chi)tik6q.  An  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  inhabitants 
of  the  subject  islands  to  the  Athenian  courts. 
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All  on  the  wing  to  drive  his  chariot." 

And  how  another  says  that  he  is  wing'd, 

Soaring  aloft  in  mind  to  tragedy. 
Inf.  Then  are  they  wing'd  by  words  ? 
Peis.  They  are  I  say; 

For  both  the  mind  by  words  is  elevated,  1521 

And  man  exalted ;  thus  I  also  wish 

With  honest  speech,  as  with  new  plumage  cloth'd 

To  lawful  deeds  to  turn  thee. 
Inf.  But  I  don't  wish, 

Peis.  What  wilt  thou  do  then  ? 
Inf.  I'll  not  shame  my  kind, 

'Tis  my  paternal  life  to  play  th'  informer  ; 

But  furnish  me  with  light  and  rapid  plumes. 

Of  hawk,  or  brown  owl,  so  that  having  summon'd 

The  strangers  and  accus'd  them  here,  I  may 

Fly  thither  back  again. 
Peis.  I  understand.  1530 

Thou  sayest  that  the  foreigner  should  pay 

A  fine  to  justice,  ere  he  can  come  hither. 
Inf.   Thou  apprehendest  rightly. 
Peis.  And  he  then 

Sails  hither,  while  thou  fliest  back  again. 

That  thou  may'st  seize  his  goods. 
Inf.  Thou  hast  it  all. 

I  must  in  nothing  differ  from  a  top. 
Peis.  I  understand  your  top — and  I,  by  Jove, 

Have  these  most  beauteous  Corcyrean  w'mgs^. [beats him. 
Inf.    Ah,  wretched  me,  thou  hast  a  whip. 
Peis.  I've  wings. 

With  which  to-day  I'll  whirl  you  like  a  top.  1.540 

Inf.    Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 

^  Here  Peistheteerus  shows  the  sycophant  a  whip  of  a  magnitude  equal  to  those 
public  instruments  of  castigation  which  were  made  at  Corcyra,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  rebellious  disposition  of  its  inhabitants ;  as  the  Romans  suspended 
the  whip  from  the  balustrade  of  their  staircases,  as  an  object  of  terror  to  the  loiter- 
ing domestic  slaves  *.  Hence,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  the  phrase  KepKvpaia  fidcm^ 
passed  into  a  proverb. 

*  (See  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  14.) 
VOL.  I.  T 
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Peis.  Wilt  not  wing  thee  hence  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  straight  decamp,  O  most  abandon'd? 
Soon  shalt  thou  see  the  bitter  fruit  of  craft 
Perverting  right — -let  us  take  wing  and  go.       {^Exeunt. 

Chorus  relates  the  ivonders  presented  to  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  the  earth. 
Full  many  an  object  strange  and  new, 
Have  we  beheld  as  on  we  flew  ; 
For  growing  in  some  foreign  part 
There  is  a  tree  devoid  of  heart, 
Cleonymus,  for  nothing  good. 

But  a  huge  mass  of  sluggish  wood  ^ ;  1550 

In  vernal  hour  its  branches  rise, 
And  shed  around  their  calumnies. 
Again  in  wintry  storms  it  yields 
Instead  of  leaves  a  crop  of  shields. 

There  is  a  certain  country  plac'd 
At  distance  on  the  darksome  waste, 
Mortals  with  heroes  there  agree 
Till  eve  in  festal  revelry ; 

'Twere  then  no  longer  safe  to  meet,  1560 

Should  any  mortal  chance  to  greet 
Orestes  of  heroic  might  ^, 
His  noblest  parts  all  stript  and  wounded  rue  the  fight. 

f  This  and  the  following  lines  contain  a  truly  comic  picture  of  the  general  whose 
cowardice,  which  tempted  him  to  cast  away  his  shield,  is  so  often  alluded  to  by 
our  poet.    (See  N.  352  ;  E.  1152.)     M.  Boivin  is  exceedingly  paraphrastic  in  his 
version  of  this  passage,  and  omits  the  name  of  Cleonymus — 
Un  arbre  grand,  sec,  et  debile, 
Cet  arbre,  d'ailleurs  inutile, 
Tremblant  au  moindre  vent,  tremblant  au  moindre  bruit, 
Des  le  printemps  porte  son  fruit. 
On  nomne  ce  fruit  calomnies. 
Et  lorsque  des  forets  ternies 
Abandonnent  aux  aquilons 
Leurs  feuilles  seches  et  fletries, 
De  boucliers  ^'pars  i)  couvre  les  sillons. 

?  Dindorf  very  probably  imagines  that  some  event  is  here  alluded  to  whi€h  had 
taken  place  not  long  before  the  acting  of  this  comedy.     Orestes,  who  appears  to 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Prometheus'',  Peisthet^rus.  {Prometheus,  his  head  veiled.) 

Pro.  Ah,  wretched  me  ! — that  Jove  may  not  behold  me  ! 

Where's  Peisthetaerus  ? 
Peis.  Hollo,  what  is  here  ? 

What  muffling's  this  ? 
Pro.  See'st  any  of  the  gods 

Behind  me  here  ? 
Peis.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter ; 

But  who  art  thou  ? 
Pro.  What  time  of  day  is  it  ? 

Peis.  What  time? — a  little  past  mid-day.     But  who 

Art  thou  ? 
Pro.  Is  it  ox-loosing  time,  or  later  ? 

Peis.  How  I  detest  thee  ! 
Pro.  What  is  Jove  about?  1570 

The  clouds  dispersing,  or  collecting  them  ? 
Peis.  Be  hang'd  to  you. 

Pro.  I  will  unmuffle  then. 

Peis.  My  dear  Prometheus  ! 

Pro.  Hush !  hush !  no  bawling. 

Peis.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 
Pro.  Silence ;  name  me  not. 

Thoul't  ruin  me,  if  Jove  should  see  me  here. 

But  that  I  may  tell  thee  all  things  above. 

Take  this  umbrella,  hold  it  over  me, 

That  the  gods  see  me  not. 
Peis.  Ha,  ha,  full  well 

Thou  hast  contrived,  and  Prometheus-like. 

Come  under  quickly,  and  speak  boldly  out.  1580 

Pro.  Now  therefore  hear. 

have  resembled  one  of  the  nocturnal  Mohocks  of  whom  Sir  R.  de  Coverley,  in  the 
Spectator,  expresses  so  much  dread,  was  mentioned  before,  at  v.  712.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  formidable  Mohock  club,  see  Spectator  (Nos.  224 — 347.) 

''  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  act,  Prometheus  enters  on  the  stage  with  his 
head  veiled,  in  token  of  fear  and  desire  of  concealment,  lest  any  god  should  dis- 
cover his  treacherous  designs.  This  scene  contains  much  satirical  banter  upon  tlie 
popular  theology,  which  placed  Jove  at  the  head  of  the  gods. 

t2 
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Peis,  I'm  all  attention,  speak. 

Pro.  Jove's  ruin'd. 

Peis.  Eh!  how  long  has  he  been  ruined? 

Pro.  Since  you  began  to  colonise  the  air. 
For  no  man  any  longer  to  the  gods 
Offers  up  sacrifice,  nor  fat  of  thighs 
Has  to  our  sphere  ascended  from  that  time ; 
But  as  at  Ceres'  festivals  we  fast 
For  lack  of  victims,  while  the  barbarous  gods 
Like  starv'd  Illyrians,  gnash  their  teeth,  and  say 
They  from  above  will  war  with  Jupiter,  1590 

Unless  he  will  at  once  unclose  the  ports. 
That  the  carv'd  entrails  may  be  introduc'd. 

Peis.  Are  there  then  others,  barbarous  gods,  above  you? 

Pro.  Are  they  not  barbarous,  whence  a  patron's  found 
For  Execestides '  ? 

Peis.  And  what's  the  name 

Of  these  barbarian  gods  ? 

Pro.  Whatis't?     Triballi. 

Peis.  I  understand — thence  comes  your  tribulation  ^ 

Pro.  Just  so — but  one  thing  I  assure  you  of; 
Hither  will  come  ambassadors  for  peace 
From  Jove  and  the  Triballi  who  're  above.  1600 

But  you  no  treaty  make,  till  Jupiter 
Restore  the  sceptre  to  the  birds  again, 
And  give  thee  Basilea  for  thy  wife '. 

'  There  is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  the  true  reading  here  is  that  of  the  Ravenna 
MS.  TrarpoQ  'E^rj/cfcrri'^j/,  and  not  the  common  'E^rjK6(TTt^/;c.  Brunck,  in  a 
long  and  erudite  note,  defends  the  dative  case,  and  mentions  the  Athenian  law, 
which  directed  that  in  all  enquiries  respecting  the  birth  and  life  of  the  magistrates, 
the  first  question  should  be,  whether  Apollo  and  Jupiter  the  Defender,  were  his 
patrons  ? 

"  ToviriTpijitiriQ.  This,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  is  a  play  upon  the  name  Tri- 
halli — certain  barbarous  gods  dwelling  in  Mcesia;  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides, 
in  his  curious  description  of  Thrace  (b.  ii.  cap.  xcvii.) 

'  T))v  Baffi'Xsiav  a  proper  name — so  the  French  translator,  "  Una  d^esse,  nom- 
m^e  souverainte."  Perhaps  our  poet  alludes  to  Euripides  (Phoen.  515.),  where 
Eteocles,  expressing  his  attachment  to  regal  sway,  declares  himself  ready  to  ascend 
to  the  stars  or  dive  beneath  the  earth — 

T>)v  Qiibv  fiiyiffTtjv  ioffr'  fj^tii'  Tvpavvtda, 
We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus  that  Basilea  was  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Saturn 
and  Titffia,  1.  lii.  s.  57.     (See  below,  vv.  1802.  1827.) 
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Peis.  Who's  Basilea  ? 

Pro.  a  most  lovely  girl, 

That  ministers  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove, 

And  everything  besides,  good  counsel,  law, 

Temperance,  the  naval  docks,  and  calumny, 

The  Delphic  treasurer,  and  judges'  fee. 
Peis.  She  manages  then  all  affairs  for  him. 
Pro.  'Tis  so;  and  if  you  only  get  her  from  him,  IGIO 

All  then  is  yours  ;  I  therefore  have  come  hither. 

For  I  am  always  well-dispos'd  to  men. 
Peis.  Thro'  thee  alone  of  all  the  gods  we  cook 

Our  victuals  on  the  coals"'. 
Pro.  Full  well  thou  know'st 

That  all  the  gods  I  hold  in  detestation. 
Peis.  By  Jove,  thou  always  hast  been  a  god  hater. 
Pro.  a  very  Timon.     But  I  must  run  back. 

Give  me  th'  umbrella — that  if  Jove  from  heav'n 

Should  spy  me,  I  may  seem  to  follow  in 

The  basket  bearer's  train. 
Peis.  Bear  off  this  seat  too. 

Chorus  continues  to  recount  the  ivonders  seen  in  voyaging. 
Near  to  that  race  whose  feet  are  made  1621 

Their  prostrate  body  to  o'ershade", 
There  is  a  lake  by  whose  dull  wave 
Departed  spirits  from  the  grave 
Are  led  in  melancholy  bands 
By  Socrates'  unwashen  hands. 
Thither  Pisander  bent  his  way, 
The  soul  entreating  to  survey, 
Which  left  him  still  endued  with  life, 
Then  seiz'd  the  sacrificial  knife, 

<"  This  ludicrously-serious  mention  of  one  of  the  slightest  uses  to  which  ihe  fire 
stolen  by  Prometheus  from  heaven  could  be  applied,  is,  as  Reiske  observes,  of  a 
highly  comic  character  ;  and  reminds  the  reader  of  the  sublime  accusation  brought 
against  that  hater  of  the  gods  by  Strength  and  Force.  (See  the  opening  of  the 
Prometheus  Vinctus  of  .Eschylus.) 

"  These  strange  people  are  said  by  Photius  to  be  a  Libyan  nation,  mentioned 
by  Ctesias  in  his  Periplus  of  Asia,  as  having  their  feet  very  broad  like  those  of  a 
goose,  and  in  the  hot  weather  falling  supine  and  raising  their  legs  to  shade  them- 
selves with  their  feet — whence  the  name  S/ciaTroOtf- 
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And  thwcart  the  victim  camel  laid  1630 

As  'twere  a  lamb  its  trenchant  blade ; 
Then  like  Ulysses  backward  stray'd, 
To  whom  ascended  from  below 
Seeking  the  camel's  throat,  the  bat-eyed  Chaerepho  °. 


ACT  V.     SCENE  1. 

Neptune,  Hercules,  and  one  of  the  Triballic  Deities. 

Nep.  Thou  seest  this  town  of  Nephelococcygia, 
Whither  upon  this  embassy  we're  bound. 
Holla,  what  doest  thou  ?  putting  on  thy  robe 

[to  the  Triballi. 
O'er  the  left  shoulder  ? — wilt  thou  not  again 
Remove  it  to  the  right?     O  wretch,  art  thou 
Such  as  LffispodiasP?     O  democracy,  1640 

To  what  point  hast  thou  brought  us,  if  the  gods 
Have  voted  in  a  fellow  such  as  this  ? 

Tri.  Wilt  thou  be  quiet  ? 

Nep.  Hang  thee!  I  ne'er  saw 

So  barbarous  a  god  as  thee  before. 
Come  on  then  Hercules,  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Her.  You've  heard  my  sentiments  before,  that  I 
Would  suffocate  the  man,  whoe'er  he  be, 
That  hath  wall'd  out  the  gods  ? 

Nep.  But  we,  O  friend, 

Are  chosen  as  ambassadors  for  peace. 

Her,  Then  doubly  I'm  dispos'd  to  suffocate  him.  1650 

Enter  Peisthet^rus. 
Peis.  Give  me  the  cheese-knife — bring  the  gum  benzoin. 
Let  some  one  bring  the  cheese — stir  up  the  coals. 

"  Aristophanes  feigns  that  he  was  ascended  from  the  dead,  on  account  of  his 
pale  and  lean  condition.  He  is  mentioned  in  several  other  passages  of  these  co- 
medies ;  (see  particularly  the  Wasps,  1412.)  Wiland  very  probably  conjectures 
that  this  whole  choral  song  alludes  to  some  remarkable  event  unknown  to  us. 

P  lie  is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiast  with  Daraasias  from  Eupolis  {tv  Ay^oic)  as 
being  left-handed  and  diseased  in  the  feet.  There  was  a  brave  Athenian  general 
of  that  name  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (b.  vi.  cv.  and  viii.  86.) 
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Her,  We  gods  are  come  to  bid  a  mortal  hail. 

Peis.  But  I  scrape  the  spice. 

Her.  What  kind  of  meat  is  this  ? 

Peis.  Against  the  commonalty  of  the  birds; 

Fowls  revolting  have  been  doom'd  to  die. 
Her.  And  so  do  you  scrape  spice  upon  these  first  ? 
Peis.  O  Hercules,  all  hail! — what  is  th'  affair? 
Her.  We  from  the  gods  ambasasdors  have  come, 

To  treat  on  composition  of  the  war.  1660 

DoM.  There  is  no  oil  left  in  the  flask. 
Peis.  And  yet 

The  little  things  must  be  well  basted. 
Her.  We, 

By  going  to  war,  are  nothing  profited ; 

And  ye,  who  toward  us  gods  are  well  inclin'd. 

Might  have  rain-water  always  in  your  dikes, 

And  still  pass  halcyon  days.     On  all  these  matters 

We  come  empower'd  to  treat. 
Peis.  But  ne'er  before 

Have  we  begun  to  war  'gainst  you,  and  now, 

If  justly  ye  desire  to  act  at  last. 

Should  it  seem  right,  we  will  make  treaties  with  you. 

Now  this  is  just — that  Jupiter  restore  1671 

The  sceptre  to  us  birds — then  we  consent 

To  reconciliation — whereupon 

Th'  ambassadors  to  dinner  I  invite. 
Her.  For  me  this  is  enough,  and  I  vote  for  it. 
Nep.  O  wretch !  thou  art  a  fool,  and  gluttonous. 

Wilt  thou  deprive  thy  father  of  his  sway  ? 
Peis.  Is't  so  ?  will  not  ye  gods  have  greater  power, 

If  birds  should  rule  below?  for  mortals  now. 

Beneath  the  clouds  conceal'd  and  stooping,  swear  1680 

Falsely  by  you  ;  but  if  ye  have  the  birds 

For  your  allies,  when  one  shall  swear 

By  Jove  and  by  the  crow,  the  bird  approaching 

In  secret  flight,  will  beat  the  perjur'd  man. 

And  cut  his  eye  out. 
Nep.  Thou  say'st  well,  by  Neptune. 

Her.  I  think  so  too. 
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Peis.  And  what  say'st  thou  ? 

Tri.  Nabaisatreu. 

Peis.  See'st  thou — he  too  approves  it — hear  ye  now 

Another  thing,  how  much  good  we  will  do  you, 

If  any  man  has  vow'd  to  offer  up 

To  any  god  a  sacrifice;  and  then  1690 

Says  craftily,  "  The  gods  are  placable''." 

That  which  his  avarice  withholds,  Mill  we 

Require  him  to  discharge. 
Nep.  Let  me  know  how. 

Peis.  When  this  man  chances  to  be  counting  o'er 

His  money,  or  sits  bathing,  suddenly 

The  kite  with  downward  swoop  shall  snatch  away 

And  bring  the  price  of  two  sheep  to  the  god. 
Her.  Again  I  give  my  suffi-age  to  restore 

To  these  the  sceptre. 
Nep.  Now  Triballus  ask. 

Her.  Triballus,  what  think  you  of  being  curs'd?  1700 

Tri.   Saunaca  bactaxicausa  ^ 
Her.  He  affirms 

That  what  you  say  is  altogether  right. 
Nep.  If  such  be  your  opinion,  I  agree. 

Her.  [to  Peisth.']  Hear  you,  we  are  agreed  about  the  sceptre. 
Peis.  And  now,  by  Jove,  there  is  another  thing. 

Which  I  have  just  remember'd — as  for  Juno, 

I  give  her  up  to  Jupiter,  and  claim 

The  damsel  Basilea  for  my  wife. 
Nep.  Thou  hast  no  mind  to  peace;  let's  home  again. 
Peis.  'Tis  small  concern  of  mine — look,  see  thou  make   1710 

A  savoury  sauce  for  me. 
Her.  O  Neptune,  good  friend. 

Whither  art  off"  too  ?     For  one  woman's  sake 

Shall  we  in  war  engage  ? 


'I  fiiviToi  9ioi — ixtvcTOQ  est  o  Suvd^tvoc  fiivtiv  qui  eiapectare  potest.  (Din- 
dorf.)  Reiske  observes  on  this  passage,  "  leg.  [iivir'  (id  est,  fikviTt)  olOioi,  ex- 
spectate  adhuc  paiumper." 

■■  The  Venetian  codex  here  reads  SavvaKa  instead  of  aavvaKa'  but  it  is  of  no 
consequence  which  reading  we  adopt,  as  tiiese  are  words  without  signification, 
formed  to  express  a  barbarous  sound,  like  vaftaiaarpiv  (v.  1686.) 
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Nep.  What  should  we  do  then? 

Her.  What  do?  why  let's  agree. 

Nep.  How,  wretched  one  ; 

Know'st  not  that  thou  wert  sadly  guU'd  just  now  ? 

Thou  injui'est  thyself — for  should  Jove  die, 

After  he's  given  up  the  sway  to  these, 

ThoLi'lt  be  in  penury ;  for  all  the  wealth 

That  Jove  shall  die  possess'd  of,  comes  to  thee. 
Peis.  Alas  !  thou  wretch,  how  craftily  he  cheats  thee  !    1720 

Come  here  aside,  that  I  may  tell  thee  something. 

Thy  uncle  puts  a  trick  on  thee,  thou  simpleton. 

Thou  hast  no  share  in  the  paternal  goods. 

According  to  the  laws,  for  thou'rt  a  bastard, 

And  not  legitimate. 
Her.  a  bastard,  I  ? 

What's  that  thou  say'st  ? 
Peis.  Yes  thou,  by  Jupiter ; 

At  least  as  thou  art  from  a  foreign  woman — 

For  how  canst  thou  imagine  that  Minerva, 

Being  a  daughter,  could  have  been  the  heiress. 

Had  there  been  lawful  brothers  ? 
Her.  But  suppose      1730 

My  father  at  his  death  should  leave  me  that 

Which  to  a  bastard  may  by  law  be  left. 
Peis.  The  law  permits  him  not — for  Neptune  here 

The  very  first,  who  now  prevails  on  thee. 

Will  claim  thy  father's  wealth  upon  the  plea 

That  he's  a  brother  born  of  lawful  bed. 

I'll  now  rehearse  the  law  of  Solon  to  thee : 

"  No  bastard  hath  a  right  as  next  of  kin, 

If  there  be  lawful  children ;  but  in  case 

There  be  not  any  children  lawful  born  1740 

The  next  of  kin  doth  share  the  inheritance." 
Her.  Have  I  no  share  then  in  my  father's  goods? 
Peis.  Not  you,  by  Jove — but  tell  me  has  thy  sire 

EnroH'd  thee  in  the  tribesmen's  register? 
Her.  Not  me  indeed — at  which  long  since  I've  wonder'd. 
Peis.  Why  gapest  thou  thus  upwards,  looking  daggers? 

If  thou  art  on  our  side  I  will  appoint  thee 
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Monarch,  and  nourish  thee  with  milk  of  fowls. 
Her.  Long  time  I've  thought  thou  speakest  what  is  just, 

Touching  the  maid — I  give  her  up  to  thee.  1750 

Peis.  (to  Neptune)  And  what  say'st  thou  ? 
Nep.  I  vote  the  contrary. 

Peis.  The  whole  affair  now  with  Triballus  rests — 

What  say'st  thou?  (to  Triballus.) 
Tri.  Me  give  up  to  de  fool 

De  beautiful  gran  damsel  Basilea\ 
Her.  You  give  her  up  you  say  ? 
Nep.  Not  he,  by  Jove, 

Unless  he  chatter  with  the  swallow's  voice. 
Peis.  He  bids  thee  give  her  to  the  swallows  then. 
Nep.  Now  you're  agreed  and  ratify  the  peace — 

I,  since  you  think  it  right,  will  hold  my  tongue. 
Her.  We  do  agree  to  all  that  you  propose.  1760 

But  go  with  us  to  heaven,  that  there 

You  Basilea  and  all  else  may  take. 
Peis.  Truly  these  birds  have  for  the  marriage  feast 

Been  opportunely  kill'd. 
Her.  I'st  then  your  wish 

'  That  I  stay  here  and  cook  the  meats  ?     Go  ye. 

Nep.  Thou  cook  the  meats  ? — Thou  talk'st  much  like  a  glut- 
ton. 

Will  you  not  go  with  us  ? 
Her.  Indeed  I  should 

Have  taken  care  to  serve  myself  right  well. 
Peis.  Let  some  one  give  me  here  a  wedding  robe.    [Exeunt. 

Chorus  [continued  narration  of  travellers  wonders.^ 

Where  Phanae's  territory  lies'  1770 

And  Clepsydra's  pure  waters  rise, 

*  The  translator  has  to  acknowledge  his  obligation  to  Gary's  version  of  this  play 
for  the  above  spirited  translation  of  Triballus's  broken  Greek. 

'  Phanas  is  the  name  of  a  promontory  and  port  in  the  island  of  Chios,  mentioned 
also  by  Thucydides  in  his  eighth  book,  Bergler  says  that  this  line  also  alludes  to 
the  verb  ipaiviiv,  whence  avKO<pavTi)Q  (see  v.  1700.)  Gorgias  and  Philippus, 
mentioned  in  v.  1777,  were,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  verbose  rhetoricians  of  that 
time,  of  evil  reputation  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  also  satirized  by  Plato,  and  the 
latter  who  was  also  a  physician,  by  Alcasus  in  his  Endymion.     Clepsydra,  \nlhe 
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There  is  a  race  of  knavish  soul 
Whose  tongues  their  stomach's  rage  controul. 
They  with  these  memhers  sow  and  reap, 
From  figtrees  crop  their  luscious  heap ; 
And  those  are  of  barbarian  kind, 
With  Gorgias'  and  Philippus'  mind — 
Moreover  from  this  tongue-fed  band 
Of  Philips  thro'  the  Attic  land 
That  member  's  cut  away  whene'er  they  sacrifice  ". 

SCENE  II. 
Messenger,  Chorus,  Peisthet^rus. 

Mes.  O  ye  whose  happiness  surpasses  speech,  1781 

O  thou  thrice  prosperous  race  of  winged  birds, 
Receive  the  monarch  in  your  blest  abodes. 
For  his  approach  is  such  that  not  the  star 
So  brightly  glitters  in  his  golden  dome, 
Nor  splendour  of  the  sun's  far-darting  rays 
Shines  forth  so  lovely,  as  when  he  comes  near, 
Holding  a  maid  of  charms  ineffable. 
And  shakes  the  lightning-winged  dart  of  Jove. 
Unutterable  odours  to  the  depth"  1790 

second  verse  of  this  antistrophe,  was  the  name  of  a  fountain  in  the  citadel,  said  to 
emit  water  of  a  salt  taste.  From  this  the  hour-glass  used  in  the  Athenian  courts 
of  justice  took  its  name. 

"  yXojTTa  x'^P'^  TSfivtrai.  This  was  a  common  custom  in  offering  up  victims 
(see  the  Peace,  v.  1025,)  where  the  same  sacrificial  directions  are  used  by  the 
priest.  The  voluble  member,  after  having  been  cut  out,  was  laid  aside  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Mercury. 

"  Instead  of  off/*^  in  this  line,  Scaliger,  I  think  without  reason,  proposes  to  read 
TTOfiTTi]  (compare  iEschylus  P.  v.  1 15.)  :  tiq  ocyd  irpoakirra  fia<pkyyriQ ;  not  very 
accurately  rendered  by  Potter,  "what  softly-breathing  odo-ur  steals  on  my  sense?" 
With  the  whole  of  this  splendid  description,  which  is  generally  considered  as  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  act,  but  which  Wiland  supposes  the  sixth  act  to  commence, 
and  which,  as  Kuster  observes,  rises  in  solemnity  to  a  degree  above  the  limits  of 
comic  diction ;  compare  Shakspeare,  Cymbeline,  Act.  v.  Sc.  ult.,  describing  the 
appearance  of  J\ipiter — 

He  came  in  thunder — his  celestial  breath 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell,  etc. 
The  circle's  depth,  like  Virgil's  '  ccelum  profundum,'  means  the  height  of  heaven, 
j3cif)oc,  TTpb  v\lioc  :  "  jusqu'aux  plus  liautes  regions  du  ciel." — French  TransL 
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Pervades  the  circle,  most  enchanting  sight ! 
And  gales  with  incense  fill'd  blow  softly  through 
The  curled  wreaths  of  smoke.     Himself  is  here  ! 
But  now  behoves  the  heavenly  muse  to  ope 
Her  sacred  lips  with  sound  of  omen  good. 
S.-C.  Retire,  give  place  and  room,  move  onward,  fly 

1.     Round  the  blest  man  who  comes  with  prosperous  for- 
tune. 
O  thou  who  hast  contracted  for  this  city 
A  most  blessed  marriage — fortune's  mighty  gifts 
Possess  the  race  of  birds  in  this  man's  favour.         1800 
With  hymeneal  then  and  nuptial  strains 
Him  and  his  consort  Basilea  greet. 
S.-C. 2.     To  the  Olympic  queen  of  yore 
The  Destinies  in  social  train  ^ 
Heaven's  lofty-throned  ruler  bore 
With  such  an  hymeneal  strain. 

[O  Hymen,  Hymenaeus,  oh !] 
While  love  on  both  sides  flourishing, 
Directed  with  his  golden  wing. 
The  reins  on  either  hand  display'd,  1810 

Bridegroom  of  Jove,  and  the  blest  Juno  made, 
Peis.         I  in  youi-  hymns  and  odes  rejoice. 
Admiring  that  melodious  voice. 
Come  now  Jove's  subterranean  thunders  sing. 
His  fiery  darts  and  bolts  dire  glittering. 
Crio.         O  potent  beam  of  golden  light. 
Immortal  flaming  spear  of  Jove, 
O  thundering  clouds  that  give  to  storms  their  birth, 
With  whose  deep  roaring  he  now  shakes  the  earth  ; 
Holding  his  universal  sway  from  thee  18^0 

And  Jupiter's  Assessor  sovereignty. 

[O  Hymen,  Hymenaeus,  oh  !] 
Now  to  the  marriage  haste  along. 

All  tribes  on  social  wing  that  rove, 
To  the  celestial  palace  throng. 
And  hymeneal  couch  of  Jove. 

y  So  Virgil  (Eel  iv.  47.)  "  Concordes  stabili  fatorum  numine  Paicae." 
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O  blessed  Bride  thy  hand  extend, 
And  seizing  on  my  plumes  advance  % 
Companion  of  the  airy  dance, 

While  I  to  raise  thee  my  assistance  lend.  1830 

Cho.     Shout  lo  Paean,  the  victorious  strain  % 

O  most  exalted  of  the  heavenly  train  ! 


^  For,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  birds  make  use  of  feathers  instead  of  hands. 

»  Tt]viX\a  Ka\\iinKO£.  The  word  rip'fXXa  is  imitative  of  the  sound  of  the  flute 
in  a  hymn  of  victory.  See  the  Acharnians,  v.  1191.,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar 
(Ol.  ix.  1.)  who  cites  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Ode  addressed  to  Hercules  on  his 
accomplishment  of  the  Augean  labour. 


THE    KNIGHTS. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 


DEMOSTHENES,  7 

NICIAS  \  "^  ^^'^  ^^^^^^  ^-^  Slaves. 

AGORACRITUS,  a  sausage-vender. 

CLEON. 

CHORUS  OF  KNIGHTS. 

DEMOS,  \t]ie  Athenian  people  jiersonified.^ 

Two  Women  Mutes. 


The  scene  lies  in  the  Market  place  at  Athens,  before  the  house  of 
old  Demos. 


PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

UPON 

THE    KNIGHTS, 

COMPILED  CJIIEFLY  FROM  THE  FRENCH  OF  PERE  BRUMOY. 


THIS  COMEDY  WAS  FIRST  ACTED  IN  THE  SEVENTH  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPON- 
NESIAN  WAR,  AT  THE  FEASTS  OF  BACCHUS  LEN^US,  IN  THE  FOURTH  YEAR  OF 
THE  LXXXIV.  OLYMPIAD,  DURING  THE  ARCHONSHIP  OF  STRATOCLES. 


Solon,  intending,  says  Plutarch,  to  leave  the  great  offices  in  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  but  to  give  the  rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  the 
Other  departments,  which  they  had  not  before ;  took  an  estimate  of 
the  estates  of  the  citizens.  Such  as  had  a  yearly  income  of  five- 
hundred  measures  in  wet  and  dry  goods,  he  placed  in  the  first  rank, 
and  called  them  Pentacosiomedimni ;  these  paid  one  talent  to  the 
public  treasury.  The  second  consisted  of  those  whose  lands  pro- 
duced three-hundred  measures  ;  these  were  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  called  Hippodaielountes,  or  Knights ;  and  were,  in  time  of  war, 
as  the  name  signifies,  obliged  to  find  a  horse,  and  serve  in  the  ca- 
valry. Those  of  the  third  rank,  who  had  but  two-hundred  measures, 
were  called  Zeug'itce;  as  being  a  middle  rank  between  the  knights 
and  those  of  the  lowest  orders  (for  the  rowers  who  have  the  middle 
bench  between  the  Thalamites  and  the  Thranmitce  are  called  Zeu- 
gitce).  The  rest  were  named  Thetis,  meaning  mercenaries,  or  men 
living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  ;  these  were  not  admitted  to  any 
office,  they  had  only  a  right  to  appear  and  give  their  vote  in  the 
general  assembly  of  the  people  ;  yet  that  (as  Plutarch  observes  in  his 
Life  of  Solon)  appeared  in  time  to  be  a  great  privilege,  most  causes 
being  brought  by  appeal  before  them. 

The  subject  of  this  piece  being  thus  explained,  it  will  be  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  only  a  violent  satire  uppn  Cleon,  treasurer-general  of 
the  army.     A  particular  hatred,  as   much  as   love  for  the  public 

VOL.  I.  U 
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good,  provoked  Aristophanes  to  inveigh  so  furiously  against  this 
powerful  man.  Cleon  had  accused  the  poet  of  a  serious  crime,  and 
disputed  his  right  to  the  freedom  of  the  city ;  this  was  the  secret 
cause  of  his  outrageous  attacks.  Besides,  Cleon  was  of  a  haughty 
and  overbearing  disposition.  No  author  speaks  well  of  him.  Being 
the  son  of  a  currier,  and  actually  exercising  that  trade,  he  had  raised 
himself  by  intrigue,  and  apparently  by  a  sort  of  merit,  such  as  was 
necessary  to  succeed  in  a  republic.  He  had  a  terrible  and  imposing 
voice,  with  a  wonderful  art  of  gaining  the  people  to  his  interests. 
Puffed  up  by  an  extraordinary  success,  which  fortune,  rather  than 
bravery  procured  for  him,  he  became  in  a  manner  master  of  the 
state,  and  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  when  Aristophanes  dared  to 
attack  him,  no  longer  indirectly,  but  by  presenting  him  openly  upon 
the  stage  ;  and  indeed  the  object  of  this  play  was  nothing  less  than 
the  ruin  of  Cleon,  who,  after  Pericles  stood  at  the  head  of  all  state 
affairs,  was  a  worthless  vulgar  person,  but  the  idol  of  the  infatuated 
people.  His  only  adversaries  were  those  more  wealthy  men  of  pro- 
perty, who  formed  the  class  of  the  knights ;  these  Aristophanes 
blends  with  his  party  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  making  them  his 
chorus.  He  had  the  prudence  nowhere  to  name  Cleon,  but  merely 
to  describe  him,  so  that  he  could  not  be  mistaken.  Cleon  is  re- 
proached with  peculation,  eagerness  in  gaining  presents,  address  in 
seducing  the  people,  and  taking  to  himself  the  merit  of  an  action 
which  he  did  not  deserve.  The  following  is  the  occasion  that  raised 
him  to  so  high  a  degree  of  power. — Pylos,  a  small  city  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  sea-shore,  opposite  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Coryphasium,had  been,  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
abandoned  and  left  destitute  of  provisions,  which  had  been  the  fate 
of  many  other  cities.  Demosthenes,  who  landed  there  with  two 
fleets,  after  great  difficulty  prevailed  upon  Eurymedon  and  Sophocles 
to  fortify  it,  and  make  it  an  arsenal,  whence  they  could  easily  infest 
the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  not  more  than  twenty  leagues  distant. 
This  project  was  effected,  and  it  was  of  so  important  a  nature  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  made  every  effort  in  their  power  to  retake  Pylos. 
In  fact  it  became  the  principal  object  both  with  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians did  not  fail  to  besiege  it,  and  in  order  to  bring  it  more  easily 
about,  they  threw  troops  into  the  small  neighbouring  island ;  but  as 
the  fleets  were  continually  moving  in  every  direction,  the  troops  in 
the  island  found  themselves  intercepted,  and  were  soon  reduced  to 
the  greatest  want.     The  Athenians,  on  their  side,  did  not  suffer  less 
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in  Pylos,  so  that  they,  as  well  as  the  enemy,  were  equally  besiegers 
and  besieged  ;  the  former  in  the  city,  and  the  latter  in  the  island, 
each  the  victims  of  their  own  obstinacy.  Nevertheless  the  Lacedae- 
monians sent  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  make  honourable  terms, 
and  withdraw  their  troops  from  Sphacteria.  Their  demands  were  just, 
and  even  submissive,  which  is  confirmed  by  Thucydides  (iv.  17 — 20.), 
who  gives  us  their  harangue.  But  Cleon  strongly  opposed  any  ar- 
rangement with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  went  so  far  as  to  abuse  their 
ambassadors.  Demosthenes  on  his  side  seeing  himself  deprived  of 
provisions  and  succours,  senthisc  olleague  Nicias  to  Athens,  to  entreat 
the  republic  to  relieve  the  army,  or  to  enter  into  negociation  with  the 
■enemy.  The  Athenians,  irritated  at  this  bad  success,  began  to  impute 
the  blame  of  it  to  Cleon,  and  he,  to  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape, 
threw  the  fault  upon  the  incapacity  or  slowness  of  the  two  generals  ; 
and  publicly  boasted  that  if  the  command  were  given  to  -him,  he 
would  take  the  island  in  twenty  days — Nicias  took  him  at  his  word — 
Cleon  thought  it  only  a  pretence,  and  did  not  retract ;  but  seeing 
that  Nicias  really  intended  to  give  up  the  command,  he  started  one 
difficulty  after  another  to  cause  what  he  had  so  rashly  advanced  to  be 
forgotten.  The  people  however  were  not  to  be  so  duped,  and,  w^hat 
is  very  remarkable,  elected  him  general  in  spite  of  himself,  with  an 
order  to  depart  for  the  seige.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  he  had 
been  prudent,  for,  as  he  was  on  the  road,  Demosthenes  burned  down 
a  little  wood  in  the  island  which  greatly  incommoded  his  troojDs,  and 
by  these  means  the  reduction  of  Sphacteria  became  so  easy,  that  he 
did  not  require  any  additional  succour.  Cleon  arrived,  united  with 
him,  and  they  obliged  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  island  to  sur- 
render, and  then  sent  them  to  Athens  in  a  state  of  great  distress. 
Cleon  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  public, 
and  became  more  than  ever  the  idol  of  the  people,  who  attributed  to 
him  this  exploit,  and  regarded  him  as  the  greatest  captain  of  his  age. 
This  rendered  him  extremely  odious  to  the  principal  Athenians,  and 
above  all  to  the  knights,  who  already  hated  him  on  account  of  his 
low  origin,  and  of  his  employment  obtained  to  their  prejudice.  Aris- 
tophanes, to  unmask  this  vile  man,  had  the  boldness,  not  dreading 
his  power,  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  comedy.  But  he  was  obliged 
himself  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon,  and  for  this  purpose  he  mounted 
the  stage  for  the  first  time,  none  of  the  comedians  daring  to  perform 
the  character,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  vengeance  of  so  formidable 
a  man.  He  besmeared  his  face  instead  of  putting  on  a  mask,  not 
being  able  to  find  any  workman  bold  enough  to  make  one  resembling 
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Cleon,  as  they  usually  did  for  those  whom  they  wished  to  expose  to 
the  ridicule  of  the  public. 

There  are  two  circumstances  which  prevent  us  in  the  present  day 
from  being  so  much  amused  with  this  comedy  as  the  Athenians  were; 
first,  an  infinity  of  personal  attacks  upon  a  man  who  does  not  interest 
us,  and  secondly,  a  style  full  of  enigmas  and  anecdotes,  of  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  real  meaning.  With  respect  to  this 
play,  the  learned  author  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks  observes 
(p.  35G) :  "  Scarcely  any  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  is  more 
political  and  historical  than  the  Knights  ;  it  is  almost  irresistibly 
powerful  as  a  piece  of  rhetoric  to  excite  indignation,  it  is  truly  a  phi- 
lippic drama.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  the  best  in  re- 
spect of  wit  and  startling  invention.  Perhaps  it  might  be  that  the 
thought  of  the  too  actual  danger  in  which  he  stood  gave  the  poet  a 
more  earnest  tone  than  was  suitable  to  a  comedian  :  or  that  the  per- 
secution which  he  had  already  undergone  from  Cleon,  provoked  him 
to  utter  his  wrath  in  a  manner  but  too  Archilochian.  It  is  only  after 
the  storm  of  jeering  sarcasms  has  wasted  its  fury,  that  droller  scenes 
follow  ;  and  droll  scenes  they  are  indeed,  where  the  two  demagogues, 
the  leather-cutter  (that  is  to  say,  Cleon)  and  his  antagonist  the 
sausage-maker,  by  adulation,  by  prophecies,  and  by  dainties,  vie  with 
each  other  in  wooing  the  favour  of  the  old  dotard  Demos,  the  personi- 
fication of  the  people.  And  the  play  ends  with  a  triumph  almost 
touchingly  joyous,  when  the  scene  changes  from  the  Pynx,  the  place 
of  the  popular  assemblies,  to  the  majestic  Propylsea ;  and  Demos, 
wondrously  restored  to  youth,  comes  forward  in  the  garb  of  the  old 
Athenians,  and,  together  with  his  youthful  vigour,  has  recovered  the 
old  feelings  of  the  times  of  Marathon." 
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ACT  I.     SCENE  I. 

Demosthenes,  Nicias,  in  the  habit  of  slaves. 

Dem.  Alas,  alas,  for  my  calamities ! 

This  newly-purchased  Paphlagonian  mischief*, 

With  all  his  counsels  may  the  gods  destroy ! 

For  since  th'  ill-omen'd  fellow  enter'd  here, 

With  blows  he  still  chastises  the  domestics. 
Nic.   Then  may  this  slandering  Paphlagonian  chief 

Perish  most  wretchedly. 
Dem.  O,  ill-starr'd  man, 

How  fai-est  thou  ? 
Nic.  Badly,  as  thou. 

Dem.  Come  near, 

That  we  may  weep  th'  Olympic  strain  together  ^. 
Nic.   Mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu,  mu  mu.  10 

Dem.  Why  thus  in  vain  lament  we  ? — ought  we  not 

To  seek  some  means  of  safety  to  ourselves, 

*  Cleon  is  so  called  from  Papblagonia  in  Asia  Minor,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
province  were  held  in  light  esteem,  as  of  a  factious  and  turbulent  character. 
Homer  (II.  E'.  577.)  speaks  of  them  as  being  magnanimous  and  warlike,  com- 
manded by  their  leader  Pylaemenes,  equal  to  Mars.  There  is  also  an  allusion  in 
this  name  to  the  verb  Tra^Xa^tti',  spoken  of  hot  water  bubbling  in  a  vessel.  The 
word  is  applied  by  Homer,  in  a  noble  simile,  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  (11.  N.  798.) ; 
which  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  an  equally  poetical  passage  of  Shakspeare 
in  Rlacbeth,  where  he  attributes  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  yeastii  luaves  to  the 
agency  of  his  tremendous  witches.  Eustathius,  in  his  Commentary  on  Homer,  al- 
ludes to  this  passage  of  Aristophanes,  in  which  the  Paphlagonian  tanner  who  is 
spoken  of  contemptuously  as  a  newly-purchased  mischief. 

**  This  was  a  kind  of  lugubrious  music,  invented,  according  to  Eustathius  and 
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But  weep  no  longer? 
Nic.  What  then  must  be  done? 

Say  thou. 
Dem.  Rather  say  thou,  for  I  will  not 

Contest  that  glory  with  thee. 
Nic.  By  Apollo, 

That  will  I  not;  but  boldly  tell  thy  mind, 

And  then  I'll  speak  to  thee. 
Dem.  O  that  thou  would'st 

Tell  me  what  "tis  my  duty  to  declare"^! 
Nic.  I  have  not  confidence — how  could  T  e'er 

In  polish'd  language  match  Euripides.  20 

Dem.  Treat  me  not  like  that  chervil-seller's  son  " ; 

But  find  some  strain  of  freedom  from  a  tyrant  *. 
Nic.   Say  then,  together  with  me,  "let  us  fly." 
Dem.  I  say  it,  "  let  us  fly." 


the  Scholiast,  by  a  musician  named  Olympus,  a  disciple  of  Marsyas,  before  the 
Trojan  war.     Instead  of  the  common  reading — 


t,vi>av\iQV  /cXauffWjKf  J',  OuXvunov  vo^wv' 
Toup  (on  Suidas)  contends  that  Aristophanes  wrote — 


%vvav\iav  7riv9i]ao^iv,  'OXvinzov  vofiov' 
as  'iva  is  elegantly  construed  by  the  Attics  with  the  future,  and  the  Ionic  form 
OvXifiTTov  is  unsuitable  to  comedy. — "  lonicas  forms  voces  quasdam  tragicusqui- 
dem  admittit  sermo,  comicus  vero  prorsus  respuit."  The  next  verse,  pronounced 
by  Demosthenes  and  Nicias  together  in  a  lamentable  tone,  a  pure  iambic  sena- 
rius,  containing  only  the  syllable  /nr,  marked  with  a  grave  and  circumflex  accent 
alternately,  must  have  had  a  most  lamentably  comic  effect. 

"=  Aristophanes  here  makes  use  of  a  verse  which  Euripides  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Phaedra  (Ilippol.  345.)— 

Trijg  dv  av  \ioi  Xi'itiag  a  [is  XP')  ^'yf"'* 
Compare  also  Medea,  174,  5.  Trajf;  ai'  tg  6\pLv.     So  in  the  next  line,  Tvwg  av  ovv 
TTorl  £i7roi;U.'  cLv '.  and  observe  the  barbarous  word  OpeTre  for  Qpaaog,  as  the  Scho- 
liast says,  Gappiiv. 

^  A  sarcastic  reflection  upon  the  parentage  of  Euripides,  whose  mother  was  a 
dealer  in  pot-herbs ;  and  even  those,  as  our  poet  jocularly  insinuates,  were  not  of 
a  genuine  description,  but  no  better  than  shepherd's  needle.  (See  the  Acharnians, 
478.) 

^  'AXX'  ivpe  Tiv  aTtliKivov  airb  tou  ^iottutov.  aizoKwog  properly  signifies  a 
kind  of  dance,  beginning  with  a  slow,  and  ending  with  a  very  rapid  movement. 
In  vv.  1109,  11 10,  the  Chorus  says  that  all  men  fear  Demos  as  a  tyrant. 
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Nic.  Now  to  the  word 

"  Fly,"  add  "  away." 
Dem.  .    "  Away." 

Nic.  'Tis  excellent. 

First,  quietly,  as  if  you  scratch'd  yourself. 

Say  " JJij"  then  rapidly  subjoin  "  away!" 
Dem.  Away,  let's  fly,  away,  let's  fly  away. 
Nic.   Well,  is  it  not  delightful  ? 
Dem.  'Tis,  by  Jove, 

Save  that  I  dread  this  omen  to  my  skin.  30 

Nic.  How  so  ? 

Dem.  Because  the  skin  departs  by  scratching. 

Nic.   The  best  thing  for  us  then  in  such  a  case 

Is  to  fall  d  wn  to  some  god's  effigy. 
Dem.  What  effigy  ? — then  think'st  thou  of  a  truth 

That  there  are  gods  ? 
Nic.  I  do. 

Dem.  What  argument 

Induces  this  belief? 
Nic.  Because  I  am 

Detested  by  them  undeservedly. 
Dem.  Well,  thou  convincest  me. 
Nic.  Another  reason 

Remains  to  be  considered. 
Dem.  Wishest  thou 

That  I  proclaim  th'  affair  to  the  spectators?  40 

Nic.  Not  bad — but  one  thing  let  us  ask  of  them — 

To  make  it  by  their  faces  evident 

If  in  our  words  and  deeds  they  acquiesce. 
Dem.  Straight  will  I  tell  it — for  we  have  a  lord, 

Savage  of  nature,  bean-devouring,  hasty '^•, 

f  This  speech  of  Demosthenes  contains  a  very  humourous  and  no  doubt  per- 
fectly just  description  of  the  Athenian  people,  here  personified  under  the  title  of 
Ajj/ioc  TlvKviTi]Q,  from  irvvKi  rrJQ  (see  v.  1105.),  Demos  of  the  Pnyi,  as  if  Ilvv^ 
were  the  name  of  a  borough.  The  epithet  KvafiorpojS,,  bean-devouring,  doubtless 
alludes  to  their  fondness  for  judicial  decrees  and  sentences,  in  passing  which  they 
made  use  of  black  and  white  beans,  as  well  probably  as  their  love  of  forensic  dis- 
putations in  general,  a  propensity  which  is  so  severely  satirized  in  the  comedy  of 
the  Wasps.  Beans  were  also  made  use  of  in  the  elections  of  the  archons  and  in 
the  assemblies,  as  is  observed  by  the  Scholiast,  who  interprets  the  word  by  EiKaa- 
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By  tribe  Pycnitian,  a  morose  old  man, 

And  hard  of  hearing.     In  the  late  new  moon^, 

He  bought  a  slave,  a  Paphlagonian  tanner, 

A  most  audacious  and  traducing  rogue. 

Who,  knowing  well  the  old  man's  disposition,  40 

This  Paphlagonian,  cringing  to  his  lord, 

In  dog-like  guise,  fawn'd,  flatter  d,  and  beguil'd, 

Offering  his  strips  of  leather,  with  these  words — 

"  O  Demos,  having  after  judgment  bath'd. 

Drink,  eat  a  morsel,  take  three  oboli'', 

Is  it  your  wish  that  I  lay  supper  for  you?" 

Then  having  snatch'd  what  any  one-  of  us 

Chanc'd  to  prepare,  the  Paphlagonian  slave 

Presented  this  to  gratify  his  lord. 

And  when  I  lately  the  Laconian  dough  60 

Kneaded  in  Pylos ',  he  then,  running  up 

In  most  audacious  feshion,  snatch'd  it  off 

And  serv'd  himself  the  dish  that  I  had  cook'd. 

Us  he  drives  off,  nor  suffers  any  other 

riKoi;,  inclined  to  judge  or  condemn.  On  the  subject  of  the  Pnyx,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  observe,  that  it  was  so  named  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowds  who 
frequented  that  celebrated  place  of  assembly  (htto  tov  TrvKi'ouaQai),  which  pro- 
bably afforded  but  scanty  accommodation  for  those  who  resorted  thither. 

g  The  market  for  the  purchase  of  slaves,  as  well  as  other  commodities,  was  held 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  new  moon  ;  as  among  the  Romans  the  public  assemblies 
chiefly  took  place  at  the  calends. 

^  This  was  the  scanty  amount  of  salary  which  the  five-hundred  stipendiary 
judges  of  Athens  received  each  day  from  the  parsimonious  people.  Obolus  (6p>£- 
Xoc)  properly  signifies  a  spit,  in  which  form  the  Grecian  and  Lacedemonian  money 
was  at  first  made  ;  as  the  drachma  (Spayixa)  matiipidus,  denoted  as  many  of  these 
oboli  as  could  be  held  in  the  hand  at  once. 

'  In  this  line  Aristophanes  makes  Demosthenes  say  jocosely,  fj,at,av  i.itjxaxoTOQ, 
instead  of  jxaxrtv  nifiaxijKoToc  alluding  to  the  affairs  transacted  in  the  siege  of 
Pylos,  under  the  joint  conduct  of  this  general  and  the  I'uphlagonian,  as  he  con- 
temptuously calls  Cleon.  The  details  of  this  siege  are  related  with  great  minute- 
ness by  Thucydides  (b.  iv.  capp.  7 — 4<).)  It  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the  se- 
venth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  There  were  three  cities  of  this  name  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  from  one  of  which  old  Nestor  derived  his  title  of  the  Pylian.  The 
blockade  of  Pylos,  and  capture  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria, 
or  Sphagia,  took  place  seven  months  before  the  acting  of  this  drama,  which  was 
represented  in  winter  at  the  Lenaean  feast,  in  the  month  Posidion,  or  Lenaeus,  It 
is  therefore  with  great  propriety  that  Demosthenes  speaks  of  these  events  as  having 
tckken  place  lately. 
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To  wait  upon  the  master ;  but  erect 
Holding  his  leather  fly-flap,  he  repels 
The  rhetoricians  from  his  supping  lord**. 
He  chants  forth  oracles — while  the  old  man 
Is  eager  for  sibylline  prophecies '. 

But  when  he  sees  him  stupified,  the  knave  TO 

Shows  off  his  tricks — for  publicly  he  slanders 
The  inmates — then  we're  lash'd,  while  running  round 
This  Paphlagonian  begs  of  the  domestics, 
Alarms  them,  and  gets  bribes  by  speaking  thus  "" : — 
*'  D"  you  see  how  Hylas  is  chastis'd  through  me  ? 
If  you  appease  me  not,  this  day  you  die/' 
We  give  then — for  if  not,  we  should  have  been 
Eight  times  as  much  trod  down  and  emptied  out 
By  the  old  man — now  therefore,  friend,  let's  think 
Which  way,  and  towards  whom,  'twere  best  to  turn. 
Nic.  The  best  is  that  we  said,  friend,  "  let  us  fly."  81 

Dem.  But  nothing  can  escape  the  Paphlagonian"; 
For  he  sees  all — one  leg  he  stretches  out 
In  Pylos,  while  the  assembly  holds  the  other. 
And  as  he  strides  with  legs  so  wide  apart, 

"  These  lines  contain  another  jest  uttered  at  the  expense  of  Cleon  the  tanner. 
Instead  of  nvpcrivi],  which  denotts  a  myrtle-branch  made  use  of  in  convivial  en- 
tertainments to  drive  away  flies  from  the  guests,  Aristophanes  makes  use  of  the 
word  jSiipcrivrjj',  a  leathern  thong  ;  and  the  use  which  Cleon  makes  of  it  is  to  drive 
away  all  orators  who  sho%v  any  inclination  to  harangue  the  people. 

'  6  £k  ykpistv  2i/3wX\i^.  The  Scholiast  interprets  these  words  to  denote  the  love 
of  the  Athenian  people  for  oracles  in  general;  or  perhaps  we  are  to  understand 
them  with  Brodaeus  as  signifying  the  dotage  of  senility. 

"'  In  this  passage  Aristophanes  exposes  the  mercenary  character  of  Cleon,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  extorting  bribes  from  the  citizens,  under  the  threat  of  calum- 
niating them  by  slanderous  accusations,  if  they  refused  to  comply  with  his  de- 
mands. Hylas,  in  the  next  line,  is  in  all  probability  the  feigned  name  of  a  ser- 
vant. 

"  It  may  be  doubted,  whether  in  the  whole  range  of  comedy,  a  description  can 
be  found  more  humorously  satirical  than  this  of  the  formidable  Cleon  ;  who  is  here 
represented  as  "  bestriding  the  narrow  world  like  a  colossus."  The  names  of  the 
different  regions  towards  which  his  legs,  arms,  etc.  are  extended  (Chaonia,  from 
^ai'rfiv,  to  gape,  JEtoiia,  from  alnlv,  to  demand ,  and  the  Clopidian  territory,  from 
kXw;//,  a  thief),  expressively  denote  his  greedy,  peculating,  and  furacious  pro- 
pensities. KpioTiidrjC,  instead  of  which  Demosthenes  here  feigns  the  gentile  epithet 
KXtoTTiStjg,  would  denote  an  inhabitant  of  the  Attic  borough  Kponria.  I  have  en- 
deavoured in  my  version  to  give  a  double  force  to  the  latter  fictitious  appellation. 
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Truly  his  hinder  parts  are  in  Chaonia, 

His  hands  with  the  yEtohans,  and  his  mind 

In  the  Clopidian  territory  lies. 
Nic.   'Tis  best  then  that  we  perish — but  consider 

How  we  may  die  in  the  most  manly  way.  90 

Dem.  How  then  ?  where  can  this  manly  way  be  found  ? 
Nic.   'Tis  best  for  us  to  drink  the  blood  of  bulls  °, 

Themistocles'  death  is  to  be  preferr'd. 
Dem.  Not  so,  by  Jupiter ;  but  let  us  drink 

The  wine  unmix'd  of  our  good  deity  f. 

For  then  perchance  we  may  take  careful  counsel. 
Nic.   Behold  it  pure — is  drink  then  your  affair  ? 

What  good  is  in  a  drunken  counsellor  ? 

o  This  and  the  following  line  allude  to  a  traditional  account  of  the  death  of 
Themistocles,  who  is  said  to  have  perished  in  consequence  of  having  drunk  the 
blood  of  a  bull  offered  in  sacrifice  out  of  a  patera ;  this  is  the  account  given  by 
Valerius  Maximus  (v.  5,  6.),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora- 
toribus  ad  Brutum,  but  not  as  if  he  credited  the  story,  for  he  mentions  it  in  these 
words,  "  hunc  isti  (rhetores)  aiunt.  quum  taurura  iinraolasset,  excepisse  sanguinem 
patera,  et  eo  poto  mortuum  concidisse."  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  life  of  that  il- 
lustrious Athenian  (cap.  10.)  says,  "  De  cujus  morte  multirnmodis  apud  plerosque 
scriptum  est ;  sed  nos  eundem  potissimum  Thucydidem  auctorem  probamus  ;  qui 
ilium  ait  jMagnesia  morbo  mortuum  ;  neque  negat,  fuisse  famam,  venenura  sua 
sponte  sumsisse,  cum  se,  quaj  regi  de  Grnecia  opprimenda  pollicitus  esset,  prsstare 
posse  desperaret."  The  words  of  Thucydides,  to  which  Cornelius  Nepos  refers  in 
this  passage,  are  as  follow — voaijaag  ci  TtXtvT^  rbv  f5iov'  Xeyovffi  os  tweq  kui 
iKOvaiov  (papfiaK(i)  aTroOaviiv  avrbv,  aSvvarov  vofiiaavTu  tlvat  imriXeuai  /3a- 
aiXii  a  ifnkffXiTo.  Here  is  certainly  no  mention  of  the  bullock's  blood,  which 
part  of  the  account  I  think  we  may  fairly  reject  as  being  involved  in  historic  doubt. 
It  is  further  said,  that  he  sought  this  extraordinary  mode  of  self-destruction  in  com- 
pliance with  the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle.  Psaramenitus,  king  of  Egypt,  is 
recorded  by  Herodotus  (Thalia,  xv.)  to  have  been  compelled  by  Cambyses  to  un- 
dergo the  same  death.  Plutarch  says  of  Themistocles,  that  "  he  drank  the  bul- 
lock's blood,  as  is  generaUti  reported."  The  Scholiast,  in  a  long  note  on  v.  92,  says 
that  it  is  parodied  from  a  line  of  Sophocles — 

f/ioi  ci  \w(TTOV  aifia  ravpov  y'  t/CTTitij'* 
in  which  some  persons,  as  he  observes,  erroneously  imagine  that  the  great  tragic 
poet  speaks  of  Themistocles. 

P  This  is  a  line  of  Theopompus,  the  comic  poet,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (b.  xi.) 
The  ancients,  who  referred  all  things  to  the  gods,  were  accustomed  to  pour  out  a 
part  of  the  draught  as  a  sacrificial  libation.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by 
Plato's  account  of  Socrates,  when  about  to  drink  the  deadly  hemlock.  Thus  there 
were  certain  potions  in  honour  of  different  deities — as  of  the  good  genius,  ol  Jove 
the  Preserver,  and  of  Xeptune. 
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Dem.  Is't  so? — thou  art  a  babbling  water-drinker. 

Canst  thou  find  aught  more  practical  than  wine?      100 
Dost  see?  when  mortals  drink,  they  then  grow  rich. 
Transact  their  business,  gain  their  suits  at  law, 
Grow  happy,  and  assist  their  friends— then  quick 
Bring  me  a  pitcher  full  of  wine,  that  I 
May  wet  my  mind,  and  speak  to  some  good  purpose. 
Nic.  Ah  me,  what  will  your  beverage  do  for  us? 
Dem.  Good — do  but  bring  it,  then  will  I  recline. 

[Exit  NiciAS. 
For  if  once  drunken,  I  will  sprinkle  all 
With  little  counsels,  thoughts,  and  sentiments. 
Nic.   [Entering  from  the  house  with  a  pitcher  of  wine. ~\  How 
lucky  that  I  was  not  caught  within,  1 10 

Stealing  this  wine ! 
Dem.  How  fares  the  Paphlagonian  ? 

Nic.   The  sorcerer,  after  he  has  lick'd  the  meats 
Sprinkled  with  salt,  a  public  confiscation, 
Inebriate  snores  upon  the  skins  supine. 
Dem.  Come,  fill  me  now  a  full  and  bubbling  draught. 
Nic.   Here,  take  the  draught  and  drink  to  your  good  genius. 

Draw  to  the  genius  of  the  Pramnian  grape '^. 
Dem.  'Tis  thy  will,  O  good  deity,  not  mine. 
Nic.  Tell  me,  I  pray,  what  is't  ? 
Dem.  The  oracles 

Steal  from  the  Paphlagonian  in  all  haste,  120 

Whilst  he  within  is  slumbering. 
Nic.  But,  I  fear 

That  I  shall  have  in  these  the  sentiments 
Of  a  bad  genius. 
Dem.  Come  now,  to  myself 

ril  bear  the  draught,  that  I  may  irrigate 
My  mind,  and  speak  some  seasonable  thing. 
Nic.   With  such  a  loud  report  the  Paphlagonian 


q  Pliny,  in  the  fourteentii  book  of  his  Natural  History  (cap.  iv.),  describes  this 
celebrated  wine  as  made  at  Smyrna,  near  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  ; 
he  affirms  that  it  lasts  nearly  two- hundred  years,  when  it  acquires  the  flavour  of 
sharp  honey ;  from  its  durable  qualities,  as  Casaubon  remarks,  the  uame  appears 
to  be  derived — Wpaiiviov  quasi  napanoviov. 
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Explosive  snores,  that  unobserv'tl  by  him 

I  seiz'd  upon  the  sacred  oracles 

Which  he  so  strictly  guarded. 
Dem.  O  most  wise ! 

Bring  it,  that  I  may  read — and  thou  meanwhile        130 

Pour  the  full  draught' — let  me  see  what's  within. 

O  oracles ! — give,  give  me  quick  the  cup. 
Nic.   Behold,  what  says  the  oracle  ? 
Dem.  Pour  on. 

Nic,   Is  it  so  stated  in  the  oracles  ? 
Dem.  O  Bacis  '' ! 

Nic.  What's  the  matter? 

Dem.  Quick,  the  cup. 

Nic.   Frequent  potations  has  this  Bacis  us'd. 
Dem.  O  execrable  Paphlagonian ! 

Was  it  for  this  thou  guardest  so  long  since 

These  dread  predictions  that  concern  thyself? 
Nic.   And  what  are  they  ? 
Dem.  The  manner  of  his  death         140 

Is  told  herein. 
Nic.  And  how  is  that? 

Dem.  How's  that? 

The  oracle  directly  says,  that  first 

A  tow-seller  shall  rise,  who  will  obtain 

Supremacy  in  all  the  state's  affairs. 
Nic.   Here  is  one  seller — what  comes  next  ?  declare. 
Dem.  Then  after  him  a  sheep-seller's  the  next. 
Nic.  Here  are  two  sellers — what  must  be  his  fate  ? 
Dem.  To  rule,  until  a  greater  wretch  than  he 

Arise — and  after  that  he  perishes — 

For  then  succeeds  the  Paphlagonian  tanner,  150 

Rapacious,  bawling  with  a  juggler's  voice ^ 

•■  According  to  the  Scholiast,  there  were  three  of  tliis  name — the  Athenian 
soothsayer,  the  Locrian,  and  the  Boeotian. 

«  apira^,  KtKpuKTi]Q,  TLvKkoftopov  (j)0JV))v  f'xwi'-  The  Scholiast,  as  well  as 
Photius  in  his  lexicon,  say  that  KvKXojiopoQ  was  the  name  of  a  river  or  torrent  of 
vVttica,  to  which  Aristophanes  in  this  passage  compares  the  noisy  verbosity  of 
Cleon.  In  the  j\charnians  (v.  359.)  he  uses  the  word  as  a  verb,  with  others  of  a 
similar  signification. — 

SitfiaWt,  Kcd  \ptvSii  (cartyXwrn^t  fiov 
KUKVKKo^Optl  KavXvviv. 
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Nic.   Must  the  sheep-seller  then  receive  his  doom 

From  one  who  deals  in  hides  ? 
Df.m.  'Tis  so,  by  Jove. 

Nic.   Ah,  wretched  me !  whence  shall  we  have  another  ? 
Dem.  Yet  there  is  one,  of  superhuman  art. 
Nic.  And  who  is  he,  I  pray? 

Dem.  Shall  I  declare  him  ? 

Nic.   Do  so,  by  Jupiter. 
Dem.  a  sausage-vender 

Is  he  who  will  this  man's  destruction  prove. 
Nic.   a  sausage-vender?  Neptune,  what  a  trade  ! 

Come  then,  where  shall  we  find  this  man  ? 
Dem.  Let's  seek  him. 

Nic.  See  where  he  comes,  as  if  sent  by  the  gods 

To  market. 
Dem.  O  thou  blessed  sausage-vender. 

O  dearest  man,  come  hither — thou  who  hast 

Appeared  a  saviour  to  the  state  and  us. 

SCENE  II. 

NiciAS,  Demosthenes,  Sausage-Vender. 

S.V.  What  is  the  matter  ?  wherefore  call  you  me  ? 
Dem.  Come  hither,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  blest 

And  greatly  fortunate  thou  art. 
Nic.  Come  then. 

Seize  on  his  table,  and  declare  to  us 

What  are  the  true  terms  of  the  oracle. 

While  I  depart  to  watch  the  Paphlagonian.  1  TO 

Dem.  Come  then,  first  place  the  vessels  on  the  ground, 

And  next  salute  the  earth  and  all  her  gods. 
S.  V.  See,  it  is  done — but  wherefore  ? 
Dem.  O  thou  blest, 

O  thou  rich  man,  who  now  art  nought,  but  wilt 

To-morrow  be  exceeding  great,  O  chief 

Of  happy  Athens  ! 
S.V.  Why  dost  thou,  my  friend, 

Not  suffer  me  to  wash  my  tripes,  and  sell 

My  sausages,  but  thus  deridest  me  ? 
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Dem.  O  simpleton,  what  tripes  ?  direct  thy  looks 

This  way — perceivest  thou  these  ranks  of  men?       180 
S.V.  I  see  them. 
Dem.  Of  all  these  thou  shalt  be  leader, 

And  of  the  forum,  harbours,  and  the  Pynx. 

The  council  thou  shalt  tread  beneath  thy  feet, 

Shalt  break  the  generals'  ranks,  bind  and  keep  fast, 

Committing  sin  e'en  in  the  Prytaneum. 
S.V.  I? 
Dem.         Thou,  in  truth — nor  yet  perceiv'st  thou  all, 

But  mount  upon  thy  bench,  and  look  below 

O'er  all  these  circling  islands. 
■S.V.  I  behold  them. 

Dem. What?  all  the  ports  and  merchant-men.^ 
S.V.  I  do. 

Dem. And  wilt  thou  not  be  greatly  blest?  now  cast  190 

On  Caria  thy  right  eye,  and  with  the  other 

Survey  Chalcedon'. 
S.V.  Shall  I  then  be  blest 

With  a  distorted  sight? 
Dem.  No — but  through  thee 

All  these  are  brought  to  sale,  for  thou  wilt  be 

A  man  of  mighty  influence. 
S.V.  Tell  me,  how 

Can  I  become  so,  a  mere  sausage-vender  ? 
Dem.  'Tis  for  that  very  cause  thou  wilt  be  great; 

A  hardy  rogue,  a  low-born  forum  lounger". 

'  The  reading  of  the  Ravenna  manuscript  in  this  line  is  Kapxr}Sova  ;  but  as  the 
Athenians  had  no  commerce  with  the  Carthaginians,  either  by  tribute  or  tax  re- 
ceived from  this  latter  people,  whereas  Chalcedon,  as  well  as  the  opposite  town 
Byzantium,  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  people  of  Athens,  the  latter  being  taken 
from  the  Medes  (see  Thucydides,  b.  i.  c.  94.  117,)  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
we  should  read  XaXicrjSova,  or,  as  Poppo  says,  that  name  ought  to  be  spelt  Ka\- 
KrjSovn,  which  seems  the  more  probable  as  it  is  often  confounded  with  KapxijCova 
in  ancient  authors.  It  would,  as  Palmer  observes,  require  a  sight  no  less  distorted 
to  survey  together  Caria  and  Chalcedon  (now  Kadi-Keni,  or  the  city  of  blind  men,) 
than  Caria  and  Carthage.  The  French  translator  coincides  in  this  opinion,  ren- 
dering the  name  la  Chalcedoine. 

"  The  words  in  the  original,  TTot'rjpog  Kci^dyopaQ,  have  a  double  signification, 
as  they  may  denote  either  a  low  pettifogging  legal  practitioner,  or  a  paltry  dealer  in 
small  wares  at  the  market.     The  reason  of  the  ambiguity  lies  in  the  word  ayopu, 
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S.V.  Of  such  high  power  1  think  myself  not  worthy. 

Dem.  Ahme!  and  wherefore  call  thyself  unworthy?  200 

To  me  you  seem  to  have  a  consciousness 
Of  something  noble — are  you  not  of  parents 
Good  and  illustrious  ? 

S.V.  By  the  gods,  not  so, 

But  of  a  wicked  stock. 

Dem.  Oh  blest  of  fortune  ! 

What  an  advantage  hast  thou  for  affairs  ! 

S.V.  But,  friend,  I  am  not  skill'd  in  literature 
Beyond  my  letters,  and  e'en  them  I  know 
But  very  badly. 

Dem.  Knowing  them,  though  badly, 

Is  all  thy  hindrance  :  for  democracy 
May  not  be  exercis'd  by  one  much  skill'd  210 

In  learning's  lore,  nor  excellent  in  morals, 
But  by  an  ignorant  abandon'd  wretch. 
Then  slight  not  what  the  gods  by  oracles 
Have  given  you. 

S.V.  What  then  says  the  oracle  ? 

Dem.  'Tis  wrapt  in  wise  enigmas,  by  the  gods''. 
"Soon  as  the  tanner-eagle  shall  have  seiz'd 
With  crooked  beak  the  stupid  bloody  dragon, 
Then  dies  the  Paphlagonian's  garlic  pickle. 
And  god  gives  glory  to  the  tripe-sellers — 
Unless  they'd  rather  deal  in  sausages."  220 

S.V.  And  how  am  I  concern'd  in  this  ?  instruct  me. 

which  denotes  either  a  judicial  forum  or  the  usual  scene  of  marketable  traffic.  The 
Scholiast  observes  that  the  word  ir'tpvaTai,  in  v.  194.,  where  SioLKtlrai  might  be 
expected,  is  a  bitterly-sarcastic  hit  at  the  venal  administration  of  provincial  go- 
vernors (see  Schutz's  note.) 

^  I  have  adopted  the  reading  proposed  by  Casaubon  in  this  line,  ffo(pujg  for  the 
common  aa^Coc,  which  certainly  appears  contradictory  to  the  notion  of  an  enigma. 
Dindorf  justly  remarks  that  the  French  translator  has  given  both  senses  by  render- 
ing the  passage,  "  II  (I'oracle)  est  renforme  dans  une  enigme  claire  etingenieuse." 
The  oracle  itself  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  mock  heroic — satirically  describing  in 
a  strain  of  Delphic  obscurity  and  pomp  of  diction  the  rapacious  disposition  which 
characterized  the  terrible  tanner-eagle  (Cleon.)  The  stupid  bloody  dragon,  SpaicMv 
KoaXt/iof  aiiiaToiro)Tr)g  (see  note  on  v.  243.)  is  a  comically-bombastic  periphrasis 
for  a  sausage.  Like  the  Sibylline  and  other  ancient  oracles,  this  by  Demosthenes 
is  also  delivered  in  high-sounding  hexameters. 
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Dem.  This  Paphlagonian  is  the  tanner-eagle. 

S.V.  But  why  with  hooked  beak  ? 

Dem.  To  signify 

That  with  crook'd  hands  he  carries  off  his  prey. 

S.V.  And  why  a  dragon  ? 

Dem.  'Tis  most  evident. 

A  dragon  and  a  sausage  both  ai'e  long ; 
Then  both  are  fed  with  bloody  beverage. 
The  oracle  moreover  hath  declar'd 
The  dragon  o'er  this  tanner  shall  prevail, 
Unless  he  be  cajol'd  by  soothing  words. 

S.V.  I'm  flatter'd  by  the  oracles;  yet  wonder 

What  power  I  should  possess  to  rule  the  people. 

Dem.  'Tis  the  most  simple  matter — mind  your  trade ; 
Disturb,  entangle  all  affairs  together ; 
And  always  make  the  populace  your  friends, 
Sweetening  with  kitchen  speeches  your  discourse. 
And  other  demagogic  requisites 
Are  all  thine  own — a  horrid  voice — a  birth 
Entailing  malice,  and  the  market  craft. 
Whate'er  state  policy  requires  thou  hast ; 
While  oracles  and  Pytho's  warning  shrine^ 
Agree  in  this — but  crown  thyself  with  flowers, 
Offer  libations  to  Coalemus^, 
And  then  thou  inay'st  I'epel  this  man. 

S.V.  And  who 

Will  give  me  aid  ?  for  rich  as  well  as  poor 
Dread  him  alike. 

Dem.  But  among  those  who  hate  him 

There  are  a  thousand  knights,  and  valiant  men, 
Who  will  assist  thee — and  of  citizens. 


230 


240 


y  The  Pythian  is  here  separated  from  the  other  abodes  of  prophetical  spirit  on 
account  of  its  singular  excellence  (Casaubon.) 

*  OTZivSt  Tqj  KoaXsyn^;j.  That  is,  to  the  god  of  folly — derived,  according  to  the 
Scholiast,  from  the  verb  kocii',  o  tan  vonj' ;  he  therefore  who  thinks  foolishly  or  in 
vain,  like  Agoracritus,  is  called  Coalemus.  From  this  root  comes  the  verb  /xaK- 
Koav,  which  Photius  in  his  Lexicon  interprets  Trapa(ppov(.Tv'  adding,  Kodv  yap 
Kat  (coiT)'  TO  votlv,  TO  (ppovtTv.  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Cinion,  says  that  the  grand- 
father of  that  general  was  surnamed  Coalemus  on  account  of  his  stupidity :  so  in  v. 
264,  ajxvoKwv  and  in  v.  395,  /xa/c/coa. 
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The  good  and  honourable — of  spectators, 
All  the  right-headed — I  among  the  rest —  250 

The  gods  themselves  will  be  thy  coadjutors. 
Then  fear  not — for  he  has  no  likeness  drawn ; 
Since  through  their  dread  of  him  no  vizard-maker 
Would  e'er  attempt  to  mould  his  effigy  : 
But  notwithstanding  he'll  be  recognised, 
For  the  spectators  are  intelligent. 
Nic.   Ill-fated  me  !  the  Paphlagonian  comes. 

SCENE  III. 

NiciAS,  Demosthenes,  Sausage  Vender,  Cleon,  Chorus. 

Cle.  By  the  twelve  gods,  your  late  conspiracy 
Against  the  people  shall  not  bring  you  joy. 
What  is't  to  do  with  this  Chalcidian  vase?  2G0 

,    It  cannot  be  but  that  you  draw  aside 
Chalcidians  to  revolt — most  wretched  pair  ! 
Full  surely  ye  shall  be  destroy 'd. 

Dem.  Ho  there, 

Why  fliest  thou  ?  wilt  not  remain  ?  O  thou 
Brave  sausage  dealer,  ruin  not  the  state. 
Ye  knights,  come  hither — now's  the  time,  O  Simon ; 
O  thou  Paneetius,  will  you  not  drive  on 
Towards  the  right  wing  ?  the  men  are  near — resist. 
And  then  turn  back  again.     The  dust  arises. 
That  certain  token  of  their  near  approach.  270 

Then  help,  pursue,  and  put  the  foe  to  flight. 

Enter  Chorus. 
Cho.  Strike,  strike  the  wretch  who  our  equestrian  band 
Disorders — that  vile  sink,  Charybdis  deep. 
Of  rapine — and  again,  I  say,  that  wretch ; 
For  more  than  once  a  day  he  is  a  rogue. 
But  strike,  pursue,  confound,  and  harass  him 
(Like  us)  with  execrations — rise  upon  him 
With  clamour,  but  take  heed  lest  he  escape  thee  ; 
For  well  he  knows  by  what  paths  Eucrates" 

»  This  Eucrates  was  originally  a  dealer  in  bran,  and  afterwards  ascended  to  lUe 
VOL.  I.  X 
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Fled  back  again  to  his  accustom'd  bran.  280 

Cle.  O  ye  old  judges,  who  in  open  air'' 

Give  sentence,  tribesmen  of  tlu'ee  oboli, 
Whom  I  with  justice  or  injustice  feed, 
Aid  me,  for  I  am  beat  by  my  allies. 

Cho.  And  justly,  since  before  division  made. 

Thou  shallowest  the  common  stock,  and  still 

With  informations  pressest  down  th'  accus'd, 

Considering  which  of  them  is  crude  or  ripe  ; 

And  if  thou  see'st  among  the  citizens" 

One  with  the  understanding  of  a  lamb,  290 

Rich,  not  a  rogue,  who  shudders  at  affairs, 

Unfit  for  office,  gaping  in  his  folly. 

Seizing  thou  bringest  from  the  Chersonese 

And  circumventest,  while  thy  treacherous  foot 

Supplants  him  with  a  dislocated  shoulder. 

Cle.  You  all  rise  up  against  me ;  but,  O  men. 

On  your  account  I'm  beaten ;  since  I  wish'd 
To  offer  my  opinion,  that  'twere  right 
To  raise  a  monument  within  the  city. 
Commemorative  of  your  fortitude.  300 

Cho.  How  boasting,  yet  how  pliant !  see  you  how 

administration  of  the  republic.     The  Scholiast  quotes  a  line  from  one  of  the  lost 
plays  of  Aristophanes  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  says  more  openly, 

Kcd  ai'  Kvpr]j3io7rw\a  EvKpaTtg  (TTVTraK- 

*>  These  judges  were  so  named  from  the  Heliaia,  which,  according  to  the  Scho- 
liast, was  the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  Athens,  and  received  its  appellation 
from  the  members  of  it  assembling  to  give  judgment  in  the  open  air,  KaXeiTai  Sici 
TO  vTTo  TO)  //Xuij  KaOiXiirOai  tovq  ffvveXOoi'rac  CiKacrraQ.  In  this  respect  they 
probably  resembled  the  constitution  of  our  ancient  JusLices  in  Eyre,  whom  Bracton 
calls  justiciaries  itinerantes. 

•=  In  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  Brunck,  adopted  also,  though  without  re- 
mark, by  the  French  translator,  I  have  transposed  the  arrangement  of  this  and  the 
following  lines  of  this  speech,  containing  such  severe  reflections  upon  the  unjust 
and  tyrannical  Cleon,  by  which  the  connection  of  the  different  parts  with  each 
other  is  rendered  more  clear  and  natural.  By  the  Chersonesus  mentioned  in  v.  293, 
is  to  be  understood  that  of  Thrace,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Athenians, 
and  whose  inhabitants  Cleon  is  accused  of  compelling  to  appear  in  Athens  for  the 
purpose  of  clearing  themselves  from  crimes  laid  to  their  charge  by  that  factious 
demagogue.  Aristophanes  may  also  allude  to  those  Athenian  citizens  who  were 
sojourning  in  the  Chersonesus  for  the  sake  of  traffic. 
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As  old  men  he  would  cheat  and  cozen  us  ? 
But  if  by  this  he  conquers,  in  this  way 
He  shall  be  punish'd — and  if  he  incline 
To  this  direction  he  shall  break  his  legs. 
Cle.  O  city,  O  ye  people,  by  what  beasts 


I'm  punch'd  upon  the  stomacl 


Cho.  Cri'st  thou  thus. 

Whose  turbulence  still  overthrows  the  state  ? 
S.V.  But  I  will  first  o'erthrow  thee  with  this  clamour. 
Cho.  If  thou  in  noise  art  victor,  thy  success  310 

Shall  be  proclaim'd  in  song — if  thou  surpass 
In  impudence,  the  wheaten  cake  is  ours. 
Cle.  I  do  denounce  this  man,  and  charge  that  he 

Imported  sauces  in  Laconian  ships. 
S.V.  And  I  charge  him,  in  turn,  by  Jupiter, 
That  he  with  empty  stomach  having  run 
Into  the  Prytaneum,  issues  forth 
With  one  well  fill'd  again. 
Dem.  Yes,  and,  by  Jove, 

That  he  brings  out  his  interdicted  wares, 
Bread,  flesh,  and  fishy  morsels  mix'd  together,        320 
Such  as  were  not  allowed  by  Pericles. 
Cle.  Straight  shall  ye  die. 

S.Y.  I  will  roar  thrice  as  loud. 

Cle.  I  will  outbawl  thee. 

S.V.  I  will  shout  the  loudest. 

Cle.  I  will  malign  thee,  if  thou  art  our  general. 
S.V.  With  dog's  skin  will  I  lacerate  thy  back. 
Cle.  I  will  cut  short  that  boasting  tone  of  thine. 
S.V.  And  I  will  circumvent  thy  cheating  ways. 
Cle.  Regard  me  without  winking. 
S.V.  I  have  been 

Bred  in  the  forum  too. 
Cle.  If  thou  dost  mutter, 

I'll  tear  thee  piecemeal. 
S.V.  I  will  cover  thee  330 

With  ordure,  if  thou  wilt  presume  to  speak. 
Cle.  a  robber  I  confess  me — but  not  thou. 
S.V.  Nay  more — by  Agora^an  Mercury 

x2 
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I  swear  my  thefts  were  done  in  open  sight. 
Cle.  Thou  claimest  then  the  property  of  others. 
I  will  denounce  thee  to  the  Prytanes, 
As  taking  to  thyself  the  sacred  entrails, 
Undecimated  portion  of  the  gods. 
Clio.         Detested  bawler  of  no  worth, 

Whose  impudence  has  fill'd  the  earth,  54-0 

Each  public  place,  the  scribes'  resort, 
And  e'en  where  Justice  holds  her  court ; 
Who  stirring  up  a  stream  of  mud, 
Plungest  the  city  in  the  flood — 
Our  Athens  deafening,  tax-observing  foe, 
As  from  the  rocks  above  views  thunnies  caught  below. 
Cle.   I  know  whence  this  affair  long  since  was  hatch'd. 
S.  V.  If  thou  art  ignorant  of  cobbler's  ci'aft, 
Neither  know  I  how  to  stuff  chitterlings 
Like  thee,  who  to  the  rustics  craftily  350 

Sellest  the  skin  of  a  disorder'd  ox ; 
So  that  it  might  seem  thick,  and  e'er  it  had 
Been  worn  one  day,  'twas  bigger  than  two  fists. 
Dem.  By  Jove,  he  play'd  this  self-same  trick  on  me ; 
So  that  to  all  my  friends  and  fellow-tribesmen, 
He  gave  a  mighty  cause  for  merriment. 
For  ere  I  came  to  PergasjE*^,  my  feet 
Swam  in  their  ample  shoes. 
Cno.  Plast  thou  not  then 

From  the  beginning  shown  thine  impudence. 
Which  is  the  sole  resource  of  orators,  360 

Trusting  to  which  thou  drain'st  the  fruitful  strangers. 
Thyself  the  first?  while  Hippodamus'  son 
Melts  into  weeping  at  the  spectacle. 
But  since  another,  and  far  greater  wretch 
Than  thou  art,  has  appear'd,  who,  as  'tis  plain 
From  present  signs,  in  villany  and  boldness 
Will  far  surpass  thee,  I  rejoice  at  this. 
*  But  thou,  who  hast  been  bred  where  true  men  are, 

d  Pergasa,  or  Pergasie,  was  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Erectheis,  to  which  Demos- 
thenes belonged.  He  therefore  says  that  he  shall  be  derided  by  his  fellow-tribes- 
men for  walking  in  shoes  too  large  for  his  feet. 
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Now  show  the  nothingness  of  virtuous  breeding. 

S.  V.  Hear  ye,  what  kind  of  citizen  is  this.  370 

Cle.  Will  you  not  suffer  me  ? 

S.  V.  Not  I,  by  Jove, 

Since  I  too  am  a  good-for-nothing  fellow ; 
But  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  first 
I  will  contend. 

Clio.  If  to  this  argument 

He  will  not  yield,  add  that  the  wretch  is  sprung 
Of  wicked  parents. 

Cle.  Wilt  not  suffer  me  ? 

S.  V.  Not  I,  by  Jupiter. 

Cle.  Nay,  do,  by  Jove. 

S.  V.  By  Neptune,  then — 

Cle.  Ah !  I  shall  burst  in  twain. 

S.  V.  Yet  not  the  more  for  that  will  I  permit  thee. 

Cho.  Suffer  him  by  the  gods  to  burst  asunder.  380 

Cle.  Whence  is  thy  ground  of  confidence  to  dare 
Thus  to  cross  my  speech  ? 

S.  V.  The  power  to  dress  out  mine. 

Cle.  Behold  thy  eloquence — and  for  thy  skill, 

Piecemeal  thou  would'st  dissect  an  argument. 

And  bravely  handle  it ;  but  know'st  thou  what 

I  think  hath  chanc'd  thee  ?  'tis  a  common  fate, 

If  eer  thou  hadst  to  plead  some  little  cause 

Against  a  foreign  stranger,  all  night  long 

Whispering,  and  holding  converse  with  thyself 

In  the  highways,  di'inking  the  limpid  stream,  390 

And  showing  forth  to  all  thy  friends'  annoyance. 

Thou  think'st  thyself  thus  qualified  to  speak 

Out  on  thy  folly  ! 

S.  V.  By  what  draught  hast  thou 

To  silence  charm'd  our  state,  which  in  mute  wonder 
Listens  to  thy  loquacity  alone  ? 

Cle.  But  wilt  thou  any  man  oppose  to  me  ? 

Who  after  the  warm  thunnies  I've  devour'd, 
And  then  consum'd  libations  of  pure  wine, 
Will  obloquise  the  generals  in  Pylos. 

S.  V.  But  soon  as  the  ox  entrails  and  swine's  paunch       400 
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I  shall  have  swallow'd,  and  then  drunk  the  broth 

Unwash'd,  the  rhetoricians  will  I  throttle. 

And  Nicias  put  to  rout. 
Cho.  In  all  respects 

Thy  speech  delights  me,  but  this  single  one, 

That  thou  alone  should'st  swallow  up  my  soup. 
Cle.  But  not  by  eating  fish  wilt  thou  disturb 

The  army  of  Miletus. 
S.  V.  But  when  I 

Have  munch'd  some  ribs  of  beef,  I  will  buy  up 

The  mines  of  metal. 
Cle.  I  will  rush  upon 

The  senate,  and  by  violence  confound  them. 
S.  V.  And  I  will  use  thee  as  a  sausage  skin.  410 

Cle.  I  headlong  by  the  breech  will  drag  thee  out. 
Cho.  Me  too,  by  Neptune,  if  thou  drag  out  him. 
Cle.  How  will  I  bind  thee  in  the  stocks ! 
S.  V.  And  thee 

I  will  impeach  for  cowardice. 
Cle.  Thy  hide 

Shall  be  extended, 
S.  V.  I  will  flay  thy  skin, 

And  make  of  it  a  bag  for  stolen  goods  ^ 
Cle.  Thou  shalt  be  pinn'd  to  th'  earth ! 
S.  V.  I'll  make  of  thee 

Minc'd  meat. 
Cle.  Thine  eyelashes  I  will  pluck  off. 

S.  V.  I  will  pluck  out  thy  maw. 
Dem.  By  Jupiter, 

Fixing  him  on  the  spit  in  cook-like  fashion,  420 

And  having  from  his  mouth  pluck'd  out  the  tongue. 

Thus  as  he  gapes,  we  can  with  ease  inspect 

The  part  that  opens  wide,  if  he  relax  it. 
Cho.  There  is  then  something  warmer  yet  than  fire. 

And  speeches  in  the  state  more  impudent, 

«  The  original  of  this  hemistich  is  very  elliptical — Stpio  at  QvXcikov  KkmrfiQ' 
the  full  phrase,  according  to  the  amended  explanation  of  the  Scholiast,  being,  Ik- 
dpio  (ft,  looTt  anb  rov  ospjuaroc;  crow  GvXcikov  7roif]ffai  tl  QVTro^ox>)v  KXtfijiarog. 
To  compare  an  indiscriminate  recipient  to  a  sack  or  bag,  is  an  obvious  metonymy. 
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Nor  is  this  such  a  despicable  matter. 

But  urge  him,  turn  him,  and  do  nothing  faintly, 

For  by  the  middle  he  is  now  held  up ; 

And  if  in  the  attack  you  batter  him, 

You'll  find  a  coward — well  I  know  his  ways.  430 

S.  V.  But  though  he  has  been  such  thro'  all  his  life, 
Yet  then  he  bore  the  semblance  of  a  man 
Putting  his  sickle  to  another's  crop  ^ ; 
But  now  the  corn  which  thence  he  brought  away, 
He  binds  in  sheaves,  and  dries,  and  thinks  to  sell. 

Cle.  I  fear  you  not,  long  as  the  council  lives, 

While  Demos  pauses  with  his  foolish  face. 

Cho.  How  impudent  he  is  in  every  thing  ! 

Nor  lays  aside  his  fix'd  complexion's  hue. 

Cle.  If  I  detest  thee  not,  may  I  become  440 

One  of  Cratinus'  fleeces,  and  be  taught 
To  chaunt  a  tragedy  of  Morsimus. 

Cho.  [to  Cleon.]  O  thou,  who  like  the  bee  upon  the  flowers, 
Sittest  extracting  gifts  from  all  aftairs, 
I  wish  that  thou  may'st  cast  the  morsel  up, 
With  the  same  ease  that  thou  hast  swallow'd  it. 
For  then  the  only  burden  of  my  strain 
Would  be,  "  drink,  drink,  in  thy  prosperity^." 
As  to  this  old  and  doting  son  of  Julius '\ 
I  think  that  with  a  willing  voice  he'll  chaunt  450 

His  Bacchic  hymns  and  pa3ans  to  Apollo. 

f  raWoTpiov  afxwv  BkpoQ.  Our  poet,  not  daring  to  speak  of  Cleon  in  propria 
persona,  designs  him  by  various  circumlocutory  desciiptions.  Here,  as  Casaubon 
observes,  the  whole  history  of  that  general's  actions  at  Pylos  is  related. 

s  ttIvs,  ttIv  iTTi  GVfKpopalQ.  According  to  the  Scholiast,  these  words  are  the 
beginning  of  an  ode  of  Simonides,  one  of  those  which  were  customarily  recited 
after  convivial  entertainments,  which  the  Greeks  called  priaiv  e'nriiv.  avficpopd  is 
an  ovofia  fisaov,  denoting  either  good  or  ill  fortune. 

''  Who  this  person  was,  we  are  not  rightly  informed — probably  some  obscure 
and  loose  fellow  of  the  time,  one  of  the  fixed  figures  for  the  hand  ofi  scorn  to  point 
his  slow  unmoving  finger  at.  Casaubon  conjectures  that  Simonides  himself,  a  na- 
tive of  Julis,  a  town  of  Cos,  is  here  glanced  at;  and  it  seems  the  more  probable 
that  some  poet  is  intended,  as  the  name  is  mentioned  so  soon  after  that  of  jMorsi- 
mus,  who,  wilh  his  brother  Melanthius,  and  their  father  Philocles,  are  often  de- 
rided by  Aristophanes  as  frigid  writers  of  tragedies.  (See  particularly  the  Wasps, 
462.) 
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Cle.  I  swear  by  Neptune,  that  in  impudence 
Thou  never  shalt  surpass  me;  or  may  I 
Ne'er  at  the  sacrificial  rites  assist 
Of  Agorgean  Jove  '. 

S.  V.  Truly  I  judge 

Those  knuckle  raps  which  I  have  often  borne 
Of  many  from  a  boy,  and  strokes  of  canes 
Surpass  these  greatly;  else  have  I  in  vain 
Been  fed  to  this  huge  size  on  cleansing  bran. 

Cle.  Fed  !  like  a  dog  on  lumps  of  bran  ?  O  villain,  4G0 

Contend'st  thou  with  a  cynocephalist'^? 

S.  V.  Not  so,  by  Jove — I've  yet  some  tricks  of  youth  ; 
For  with  these  words  I  us'd  to  cheat  the  cooks  — 
"  Look  boys,  d'ye  see?  'tis  spring — the  swallow's  here." 
And  while  they  look'd,  I  stole  away  the  meat. 

Cho.  Most  cunning  piece  of  flesh !— how  cleverly 

Thou  watched'st  thine  occasion ! — like  the  man 
Who  feeds  on  nettles,  ere  the  swallows  came 
Thou  wast  a  pilferer. 

S.  V.  And  this  I  did 

Without  their  knowledge ;  then  if  any  saw  me  470 

Hiding  between  my  thighs  the  stolen  goods, 
Forswore  the  theft,  and  call'd  the  gods  to  witness  ; 
So  that  an  orator  who  saw  me  do  it, 
Said,  "  Sure  this  boy  cannot  but  make  a  statesman." 

Cho.  'Twas  well  conjectur'd,  and  the  source  is  plain 

Whence  he  his  knowledge  drew — since  by  false  oaths 


•  That  is,  Jupiter,  who  presides  over  the  Forum,  where,  as  well  as  in  the  places 
of  popular  meeting,  a  statue  was  erected  to  this  deity,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
Scholiast,  in  order  that  the  sanctity  of  religion  might  influence  those  who  assem- 
bled there  for  commercial  or  forensic  purposes  ;  hence  the  wish  expressed  by  Cleon 
never  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices  offered  to  this  god,  unless  he  shall  surpass  the 
sausage-dealer  in  impudence,  is  a  most  severe  reflection  upon  the  improbity  of  the 
Athenians,  which  they  chiefly  exercised  on  those  occasions. 

^  Cleon  gives  himself  this  name,  in  order  to  denote  the  utter  shamelessness  of 
his  disposition — witli  which  Achilles,  reproaching  Agamemnon  (11,  A'.  225.),  ad- 
dresses him  as 

Kui'oc  ofif^iar'  i\u)v,  KpaSii'iv  c'  t\a(poio' 

so  excellently  translated  by  Pope — 

Thou  dog  in  forehead,  but  in  heart  a  deer. 
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Thou  first  denied'st,  and  then  conceal'dst  the  flesh. 
Cle.  I'll  stop  your  boldness— nay,  I'll  silence  both ', 
For  I  will  rush  upon  you  vehement", 
Confounding  with  one  blast  both  land  and  sea.         480 
S.  V.  And  I,  when  I've  pack'd  up  my  sausages, 
Will  send  myself  with  a  propitious  gale 
Along  the  wave,  and  bid  thee  weep  aloud. 
Dem.  And  I  will  watch  the  hold  if  it  be  leaky. 
Cle.  By  Ceres,  thou  shalt  not  escape  unpunish'd. 

Who  hast  stolen  many  talents  from  th'  Athenians. 
Cho.  Be  circumspect,  and  draw  thy  canvas  in, 

For  even  this  Ca^cias  breathes  of  calumny". 
S.  V.  From  Potidaea  well  I  know  that  thou 

Receiv'dst  ten  talents. 
Cle.  What  of  that?  wik  thou      490 

Be  silent  if  I  give  thee  one  of  them  ? 
Cho.  The  man  would  gladly  take  them.     But  do  thou 

Let  go  the  halliards,  for  the  breeze  is  slacking. 
Cle.  Thou  wilt  be  mulcted  in  four  hundred  talents. 
S.  V.  And  thou  in  twenty,  for  thy  cowardice  ; 
More  than  a  thousand  for  thy  peculation. 
I  say  that  thou  art  one  of  the  transgressors, 
Who  have  profan'd  the  goddess— and  affirm 
That  thy  grandsire  was  one  of  the  allies. 
Cle.  Of  what  allies  ?— declare. 
S.y.  OfByrsina°, 

Mother  of  Hippias. 
Cle.  Thou'rt  a  subtle  fellow.  500 

S.  V.  Thou  art  a  knave. 


'  i.  e.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes. 

™  This  and  the  following  line  are  parodied  from  some  tragic  poet,  although  the 
Scholiast  does  not  affirm  it.  At  all  events,  they  afford  an  instance  of  conucdia  tol- 
lens  vncem  ei  spirans  tragicum  satis.  Brunck  compares  a  very  poetical  passage  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (11.  1099.) 

n  This  wind,  blowing  from  E.  N.E..  was  a  most  vehement  exciter  of  tempests. 
An  allusion  to  the  word  of  similar  sound,  KciKiaQ,  is  also,  as  Kuster  remarks,  no 
doubt  intended  here. 

o  The  wife  of  Pisistratus,  and  mother  of  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  was  named 
Myrrhina,  daughter  of  Callias,  and  here  denominated  by  our  poet  Bvrsina,  in  spor- 
tive allusion  to  the  original  calling  of  his  old  enemy  Cleon,  q.  d.  female  tanner. 
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Cho.  Strike  manfully. 

Cle.  Oh!  oh! 

I'm  beat  by  the  conspirators. 

Cho.  Yet  strike  him 

Most  soundly  on  the  stomach ;  and  with  guts 
And  the  intestines  still  chastise  this  fellow. 
O  thou  most  generous  flesh,  thou  best  of  soul. 
Who  hast  to  us  and  to  the  citizens 
Appear'd  a  saviour,  how  in  argument 
Varied  and  wise  thou  hast  o'ercome  this  man ! 
How  shall  we  praise  thee  as  v.^e  could  desii'e  ? 

Cle.  By  Ceres,  it  had  not  escap'd  my  notice  510 

That  things  were  dove-tail'd,  and  compacted  thus. 

Cho.  Ah  me! — and  say'st  thou  nothing  as  a  wheelwright''? 

S.  V.  His  deeds  in  Argos  have  not  'scap'd  my  notice. 
While  he  pretends  to  make  the  Argives  ours. 
With  them  of  Lacedgemon  he  maintains 
A  private  intercourse — and  well  I  know 
On  whose  account  this  has  been  blown  together ; 
'Tis  for  the  captives'  sake  that  it  is  forg'd. 

Cho.  Well  said — come  hammer  to  his  carpentry. 

S.  V.  Men  there  too  harmonize  in  that  design ;  520 

Nor  shall  thy  gifts  of  silver  or  of  gold, 
Nor  missions  of  entreating  friends,  persuade  me 
Not  to  declare  these  deeds  to  the  Athenians. 

Cle.  And  I  will  to  the  council  straight  repair, 

And  tell  how  you're  all  sworn  in  league  together, 
And  all  your  nightly  meetings  in  the  city. 
And  all  your  compacts  with  the  Persian  king, 
As  well  as  these  Boeotian  machinations, 

P  This  line  is  addressed  to  Agoracritus,  who,  in  his  answer,  employs  terms  of 
art,  avij.(pv(7o)fitva,  x(i^i^t^i.Tai,  which  the  Chorus  highly  applauds.  Cleon  had 
before  made  use  of  several  technical  words,  Tticraii'tw,  yoi.i(j>uviJ.iva,  KoWwutva' 
and  the  sausage-maker  replies  to  tlie  calumnies  uttered  by  that  malevolent  general 
by  alluding  to  his  gainful  traffic  in  the  case  of  the  four-hundred  Lacedtemonian 
captives  taken  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  (See  Plutarcli,  in  his  Life  of  Alci- 
biades.)  The  same  subject  is  puisued  by  the  sausage-vender  in  his  next  speech, 
who  alludes  to  the  gain  made  by  Cleon  in  Sparta  bargaining  to  liberate  her  captive 
citizens;  especially  referred  to  in  the  line,  Kai  ffvyKfjorovatv  uvSpic  avr'  iKtl- 
Qiv  av. 
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S.  V.  At  what  rate  then  is  cheese  bought  in  Boeotia  ? 

Cle.  By  Hercules,  I'll  stretch  thee  out  at  length.  530 

Cho.  Come  now,  Mhat  mind  or  sentiment  hast  thou  ? 
Show  it,  if  e'er  thou  hast  conceal'd  the  flesh 
Under  thy  buttocks,  as  thyself  declarest. 
For  to  the  senate  thou  shalt  run  in  haste. 
Since  when  he  rushes  in  he'll  slander  us 
Without  exception,  and  excite  a  clamour. 

S.  V^.  I  go,  but  first  I  will  deposit  here 
These  entrails  and  the  knives. 

Cho.  Come  now,  anoint 

This  neck,  that  thou  may'st  slip  from  calumnies. 

S.  V.  Thou  speak'st  it  well,  and  like  a  wrestling  master.  540 

Cho.  Come  take  these  leeks  and  swallow  them. 

S.  V.  Why  so  ? 

Cho.  That  thou  may'st  fight  the  better,  garlic  fed  ; 
But  quick,  despatch. 

S.  V.  I  do. 

Cho.  Remember  now 

To  bite,  to  slander,  tear  away  the  crests, 
And  come  again,  having  devour'd  the  gills : 
But  go  rejoicing,  and  fulfil  our  mind — 
So  be  thy  guardian  AgoraBan  Jove, 
And  having  conquerd  come  to  us  again 
Spangled  with  crowns. 

S.-C.  1.  [to  the  spectators?[     And  ye  apply  your  minds 

To  these  our  anapaests,  O  ye  who  now  550 

Are  exercis'd  in  every  muse's  lore. 

If  any  of  our  ancient  comic  teachers 

Compelled  us  to  come  forward  and  recite 

His  compositions  in  the  theatre, 

He  had  not  easily  achiev'd  this  point ; 

But  worthy  is  the  poet  of  your  favour, 

Who  hates  with  us,  who  dares  speak  what  is  just, 

And  boldly  rushes  with  an  adverse  step 

On  Typho  and  the  hurricane — for  that 

Which  as  he  says  excites  the  wonderment  560 

Of  many  who  approach  and  question  him, 

Why  for  a  long  time  he  has  ask'd  no  chorus, 
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He  hath  commanded  us  to  say  this  to  you : 

"'Twas  not  from  folly  that  he  hesitates, 

But  thinking  that  the  art  of  comedy 

Is  of  all  labours  the  most  difficult. 

For  of  the  many  who  have  tried,  but  few 

Have  gratified  themselves  by  their  success. 

And  ktiowing  you  of  old  that  every  year 

You  change  your  natures,  and  give  up  with  age       570 

Your  former  poets — knowing  well  what  Magnes 

Was  forc'd  to  suffer  when  his  locks  grew  white, 

Who  oft  from  rival  chorusses  subdu'd 

Erected  trophies,  sending  forth  to  you 

All  kinds  of  voices,  harping,  fluttering'', 

Piping  in  Lydian  and  lascivious  strains, 

Dyeing  his  body  with  the  hue  of  frogs, 

Preserved  not  his  sufficiency  to  age ; 

But  in  decline  of  life,  tho'  not  in  youth,  580 

Was  cast  aside  deserted  by  the  power 

Of  jesting — then  he  thought  upon  Cratinus, 

Who  once  with  praise  abounding,  flow'd  along 

The  level  plains,  and  dragging  from  their  station 

Bore  oaks  and  planes  and  his  uprooted  foes  ; 


1  In  this  and  the  following  line  Aristophanes  describes  in  a  very  concise  and 
poetical  manner  the  subjects  of  the  five  comedies  of  the  old  poet  Magnes,  towards 
whom,  as  well  as  the  harper  Connas,  mentioned  at  v.  532,  and  again  by  Bdelycleo 
in  the  Wasps,  v.  675,  the  Athenians  had  manifested  signal  ingratitude.  The  Scho- 
liast informs  us  that  he  wrote  dramas  with  the  following  titles  :  rovf  Bap[3ari(Trdc, 
Kcd  "OpviOac,  Kal  Avcoiig,  Kal  '^^jjvac,  Kai  BarpdxovQ — the  Harpers,  the  Birds, 
the  Lydians,  the  Fig-gnats,  and  the  Frogs.  This  part  of  the  choral  parabasis 
abounds  in  poetical  beauty  ;  and  the  lines  which  follow  these  that  relate  to  the  cold 
and  cruel  neglect  experienced  by  Magnes  in  his  old  age,  when,  as  Aristophanes 
says, 

i^tj3Xrj9r]  TTptajivTijQ  u)i>,  on  rov  aKMirrtiv  dTViKii(pQr}. 

are  a  beautiful  imitation  of  a  very  noble  passage  cited  by  the  Scholiast  from  Cra- 
tinus' comedy  entitled  Pytina — 

Ava^" AiToWov,  twv  tTrCJv,  ~u)V  pevudrwv  ! 
KciKci  x'^'^'-  Trjjyai*  SwdtKccKpovvov  urojia' 
'iXiaffbg  iv  (pdpvyyf  ri  av  iliroifii  aoi ; 
tliirj  yap  liri^vati  riQ  avrov  to  arofia, 
linavTa  ravra  KaruKXvati  not}]fiaaiv 
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But  in  the  banquet  he  could  only  sing 
*' Fig-slipper'd  Doro' !"  and  "artificers 
Of  well-compacted  hymns."     Thus  flourish'd  he. 
But  now  you  pity  not  to  see  him  dote, 
Altho'  his  pegs  are  fallen,  his  tongue  is  gone,  590 

And  gaping  harmonies  proclaim  his  age  ; 
But  wearing  his  day-chaplet,  now  he  roams 
Like  Connas,  perishing  with  thirst,  who  should. 
In  recompense  of  former  victories. 
Drink  in  the  Prytaneum,  and  not  dote, 
But  be  survey'd  glittering  at  Bacchus'  feasts. 
What  anger  and  ill  usage  on  your  part 
Hath  Crates  suffered,  who  at  small  expense 
Was  wont  to  feast  and  send  you  straight  away. 
From  his  sweet  mouth  kneading  most  polish'd  thoughts ; 
And  he  alone  had  power  to  please  you  then,  601 

Tho'  sometimes  failing,  and  at  others  not. 
This  was  the  cause  of  his  delay  and  dread. 
Moreover  he  would  say,  that  one  should  be 
A  rower  ere  he  took  the  helm  in  hand ; 
Then  stationed  at  the  prow  observe  the  winds, 
And  then  direct  his  vessel — for  these  causes, 
(Since  modestly,  and  not  with  senseless  prating. 
He  comes  upon  the  stage,)  raise  in  his  favour 
A  mighty  shout,  and  send  him  on  his  way  610 

With  a  Lenaean  cry  instead  of  oars, 
That  joyfully  the  poet  may  depart 
With  shining  countenance,  as  a  reward 
For  having  by  his  deeds  fulfilled  your  mind. 
S.-C.2.     O  Neptune,  thou  equestrian  king, 

Pleased  with  the  coursers'  brazen  ring. 


■■  These  words,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  are  the  beginning  of  a  song  of  Cratinus ; 
and  by  introducing  them  in  this  place,  Aristophanes,  as  Casaubon  remarks, 
probably  intended  to  inveigh  against  the  mercenary  and  corrupt  manners  of  the 
Athenian  magistrates,  Avjpol  bearing  a  close  analogy  to  ^iLpov,  a  gift,  and  (Tukotte- 
£i\t  clearly  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  (jvKO(pavTi]^.  The  beginning  of  the  next 
line,  TtKTovtr  tinoKainov  v^vMy,  is  also  from  Cratinus,  in  his  play  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us. 
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And  spirit-stirring  neigh  ; 
And  galleys  with  the  azure  prow, 
That  swiftly  o'er  the  wave  below. 

Their  merchandize  convey  ;  620 

With  troops  of  youth  in  order  bright, 
Who  vie  the  rival  chariots'  flight, 
While  gods  oppose  their  headlong  course  ; 
Monarch  whose  golden  trident's  force 
Controls  the  dolphins  of  the  deep. 
Adored  in  vows  from  Sunium's  steep^, 
And  on  Geraestus'  summit  made — 

O  son  of  Saturn,  thou  whose  love 
All  other  deities  above. 

Protected  Phormio  in  the  fray*,  630 

Where  Athens'  sons  their  power  display. 
Our  chorus  with  thy  presence  aid. 
S.-C.  We  wish  to  eulogize  our  forefathers ; 
] .    For  they  were  heroes  worthy  of  this  land. 
As  of  the  peplos":  who  in  foot  engagements, 
As  well  as  in  the  navy  fenc'd  by  ships. 
At  all  times  conquei'ing  have  adorn'd  this  city ; 
For  no  one  of  them  looking  on  his  foes. 
Counted  their  numbers,  trusting  for  defence 
To  his  own  courage — if  in  any  battle  640 

«  Sunium  was  a  promontory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Attica,  and  Gerasstus  a 
cape  on  the  south  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  on  both  of  which  temples  were  erected 
to  Neptune.  It  is  remarked  by  Dindorf  that  Aristophanes  uses  a  number  of 
epithets  in  this  choral  ode  formed  after  the  manner  of  the  dithyrambic  and  tragic 
poets. 

*  Phormio  was  a  naval  commander,  son  of  Asopicus,  who  gained  naval  victories 
over  the  Samians,  Corinthians,  and  Peloponnesians.  He  is  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides  in  the  first  and  second  books  of  his  history  ;  and  is  justly  declared  by  Aris" 
tophanes  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  sea  deity. 

"  This  was  the  robe  or  veil  annually  consecrated  to  Minerva  at  Athens,  and 
brought  with  great  pomp  into  her  temple  ;  on  it  were  originally  represented  in  needle 
work  or  embroidery  the  illustrious  actions  of  that  goddess,  the  assistance  which  she 
afforded  to  Jove  in  the  war  with  the  giants,  her  contest  with  Neptune,  etc.  In 
process  of  time  the  names  and  actions  of  the  illustrious  Athenian  heroes  came  to  be 
descriljed  thereon.     See  the  elegant  description  in  Virgil's  Ciris.  21 — 35  : 

Sed  magno  intexens,  si  fas  est  dicere,  peplo,  etc 
And  compare  Homer,  II.  Z'.  288—303. 
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They  chanc'd  to  fall  upon  the  shoulder,  straight 
They'd  wipe  the  dust  away,  and  then  deny 
Their  overthrow,  and  struggle  o'er  again ; 
Nor  would  one  general  of  those  times  demand 
His  public  nurture  from  Cleaenetus ''. 
Yet  now,  unless  they  carry  the  chief  posts 
And  th.eir  free  living,  they  refuse  to  fight. 
But  we  our  generous  and  spontaneous  aid 
Give  to  the  city  and  her  kindred  gods  ; 
This  only  in  addition  we  demand,  650 

Should  peace  e'er  come  and  give  us  pause  from  toils, 
Then  envy  not  our  cleanly  revellings  y. 
S.-C.2.     O  Pallas,  guardian  of  our  state, 

By  whose  protecting  favour  great, 

Our  sacred  soil  is  ci'own'd ; 
Whose  warriors'  and  whose  poets'  name 
Gives  ours  a  more  aspiring  fame 

Than  all  the  cities  round; 
Come  hither,  and  with  thee  convey 
Our  helper  in  each  warlike  fray,  660 

Victory,  who  on  our  choirs  attends^, 
And  from  each  hostile  stroke  defends, 
Now  therefore  to  our  call  appear — 
For  to  these  men  with  all  thine  art 
Triumphant  strength  thou  must  impart ; 
If  e'er  before,  O  grant  it  here  ! 
S.-C.  We  wish  to  praise  whate'er  we  know  of  horses ; 
1.    For  they  are  ^vorthy  to  be  eulogis'd, 


"^  The  Scholiast  informs  us  that  he  was  conjectured  to  be  the  author  of  a  law  re- 
gulating the  public  largesses  of  provisions.  The  father  of  Cleon,  according  to 
Thucydides,  bore  the  same  name. 

y  This  latter  verb  is  a  term  of  the  bath,  and  derived  from  arXtyyie,  strigil, 
from  the  use  made  of  that  instrument  by  such  as  frequented  the  bagnio.  The 
Ravenna  Codex  reads  ip9ovtlo9',  and  Casaubon  proposes  <p9o7')]0',  which  is  the 
lection  of  the  Scholiast,  who  cites  this  line  to  illustrate  the  expression  6  ct  Kofirjv 
ix<^v  in  the  Clouds,  v.  14. 

^  From  this  and  the  preceeding  lines  Palmer  concludes  that  the  comedy  of  the 
Knights  was  brought  on  the  stage  before  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  a  period  so 
calamitous  to  the  Athenians  on  account  of  their  ill  success  at  Megara  and  the 
Delian  slaughter,  as  related  by  Thucydides  in  his  fourth  book. 
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Since  they  have  taken  part  in  our  affairs, 

Assisting  oft  in  battles  and  incursions.  670 

But  we  not  greatly  wonder  at  their  deeds 

Achiev'd  by  land,  as  when  they  manfully 

Attack'd  the  boats  that  ferried  o'er  the  steeds, 

With  their  bought  cups,  their  onions,  and  their  garlic*. 

Then  having  seiz'd  their  oars,  e'en  like  us  men. 

They  lean'd  upon  them,  with  equestrian  neigh 

Shouting,  "  holla !  who  rows  ? — more  vigorously — 

What  do  we? — ^drive  you  not  on,  Samphora^?" 

On  Corinth  they  descended ;  then  the  youngest 

Dug  beds  out  with  their  arms,  and  went  in  search  680 

Of  coverlids — eat  cray-fish,  that  might  creep 

From  out  their  holes,  instead  of  Median  pasture  ; 

Hunting  even  in  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 

Thus,  says  Theorus,  spoke  a  crab  of  Corinth  : 

"  O  Neptune,  'tis  a  lamentable  thing *^, 

That  neither  in  th'  abyss,  nor  yet  by  land. 

Nor  yet  in  the  sea  can  I  avoid  the  knights." 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 

Chorus,  speaking  to  Agoracritus  as  he  comes  out  of  the 
senate-house. 

Cho.  O  dearest  and  most  valorous  of  men. 

What  care  thine  absence  has  afforded  us  ! 

And  now,  since  thou  hast  come  safe  back  again,      690 

Relate  to  us  the  progress  of  th'  affair. 


*  The  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  carry  with  them  to  battle 
all  the  furniture  here  denoted  synecdochically  by  the  word  kmOlovciq,  a  kind  of 
Lacedaemonian  cup,  described  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  provisions, 
such  as  garlic,  onions,  bacon,  etc.  necessary  for  their  living  in  the  camp. 

^  This  is  said  as  if  by  one  horse  exciting  his  yoke-fellow  to  drive  on  briskly. 
The  word  Samphora  denoted  a  horse  which  had  the  letter  S  (anciently  called  san) 
inscribed  on  its  thigh,  as  KOTriraTiaQ  signified  that  which  was  marked  by  a  K  (see 
the  Clouds,  vv.  23.  123.) 

<:  This  and  the  two  following  lines  are  parodied  from  a  Scolium  of  Timocrate  s 
the  Rhodian  (see  the  Acharnians,  533,  etc.)  Thus  far  extends  the  parabasis. 
The  chorus  proceeds  to  address  the  sausage-vender. 
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S.  V.  What  else,  but  that  I  gain'd  the  victory  ? 

Cho.  Now  have  we  worthy  cause  to  shout  for  joy. 
O  thou  who  speak'st  so  well,  and  better  far, 
Whose  deeds  are  still  more  noble  than  thy  words, 
Go  o'er  the  whole  to  me,  I  pray  thee,  clearly ; 
For  I,  methinks,  could  travel  a  long  way 
If  but  to  hear  thee — wherefore,  best  of  men, 
Speak  boldly,  for  we  all  do  give  thee  joy. 

S.  y.  In  truth  "tis  worth  your  while  to  hear  the  whole  :     700 
For  straightway  hence  I  follow'd  after  him, 
But  he  within,  like  thunder  bursting  forth, 
Portentously  inveigh'd  against  the  knights, 
Hurling  down  rocks,  and  as  conspirators, 
Attacking  them  in  most  persuasive  speech. 
And  all  the  council,  hearing  him,  became 
Full  of  his  calumnies,  that  grow  like  orrache*^. 
Looking  with  sour  contracted  countenance*. 
And  soon  as  I  perceiv'd  his  arguments 
On  the  beguil'd  assembly  gaining  ground,  710 

*'  Come  on,"  I  said,  "gods  of  deceit  and  fraud^, 
Malicious  fools,  deceptive,  scurrilous. 
And  thou,  O  forum,  where  my  youth  was  nurtur'd. 
Now  give  me  confidence,  a  fluent  tongue, 
W^ith  shamelessness  of  voice."     While  thus  I  thought, 
A  dirty  fellow  on  my  right  exploded; 
Him  I  saluted  ;  then  with  hinder  stroke, 
Shatter'd  the  barriers,  and  with  gaping  mouth 
Shouted,  "  O  council,  first  it  is  my  wish 

^  xl/evcarpafa^voQ  TrX'sa.  This  was  a  kind  of  potherb  of  very  quick  growth 
(atriplex),  and  is  therefore  most  ingeniously  applied  by  our  poet  to  denote  the 
slanderous  accusations  of  Cieon,  and  the  ready  faith  with  which  they  were  received 
by  the  council. 

«  Literally,  looked  mustard,  tpXE-^e  vaiiV. 

f  It  was  customary  for  the  ancient  orators  to  begin  their  speeches  in  the  senate- 
house  by  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  gods.     Hence  Arist<iphanes  makes  Ago- 
racritus  invoke  the  deities  of  fraud  and  iniquity,  'S.KiraKoi  kuI  ^kvaKiQ,  as  being 
most  likely  to  favour  his  schemes.    In  the  next  line,  instead  of  Ko/3a\oj,  the  Scho- 
liast certainly  read  KoaXs/ioi ;  and  the  two  lines  are  thus  arranged  by  Reisig  : 
aye  C/)  <ptvaKtg,  Kcti  MoSwvee,  yv  c   iyd' 
Bep'trrxeOoi  'EKiraXol  re  Kai  KoaXE/xof 
VOL.  I.  Y 
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To  bring  you  news  of  prosperous  import ;  720 

For  since  the  war  has  broken  out  between  us, 
Cheaper  anchovies  I  have  never  seen^" 
Then  instantly  they  smooth'd  their  looks  and  crown'd  me 
For  my  good  tidings — and  I  briefly  told  them 
^       My  secret,  how  a  single  obolus 

Might  purchase  such  a  quantity  offish 

As  would  fill  all  the  potters'  bowls  together. 

Loud  they  applauded  me  with  open  mouth. 

But  he,  the  Paphlagonian  i  would  say, 

Suspecting  this,  and  at  tlie  same  time  knowing         730 

What  speeches  most  dehghted  the  assembly, 

Delivev'd  his  opinion — "  men,  long  since 

It  has  appear'd  to  me,  that  when  good  news 

Has  been  announc'd,  it  would  be  right  upon 

The  altar  of  our  goddess  to  present 

A  sacrificial  hecatomb" — again 

The  council  nodded  approbation  on  him. 

And  soon  as  I  perceiv'd  myself  o'ercome 

With  muddy  pellets'',  I  o'ershot  the  mark, 

Proposing  in  their  stead  two  hundred  oxen.  740 

And  to  Diana  I  exhorted  them 

To  vow  a  thousand  kids  upon  the  morrou', 

Provided  that  of  sprats  there  might  be  sold 

One  hundred  for  a  farthing — once  again 

Th'  assembly  look'd  on  me  with  head  erect. 

And  hearing  this,  he  stammer'd  with  surprise — 

Then  on  the  Prytanees  and  archers  dragg'd  him ; 

And  made  a  tumult  for  th'  anchovies'  sake. 

Standing  erect,  while  he  entreated  them 

s  ovTroiTroT  c'lipiac  tlSov  aS,uoTepar-  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage  observes : 
This  part  of  Agoracritus'  speech  contains  a  severe  sarcasm  on  the  Athenian  senate, 
whose  time  vs'as  spent  in  the  discussion  of  light  and  frivolous  subjects,  and  who 
suffered  themselves  to  become  an  easy  prey  to  others. 

''  This  expression,  as  Schutz  observes,  is  a  comic  way  of  asserting  that  he  per- 
ceived himself  outdone  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  oxen  on  the  part  of  his  adver- 
sary, and  therefore  resolved  to  shoot  beyond  him  by  offering  two  hundred.  The 
thousand  kids  vowed  to  Diana  {'AypoTspa),  allude  to  the  promise  made  by  the 
Athenians,  according  to  Xenophon,  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  sacrifice  to 
this  goddess  as  many  kids  or  goats  as  they  slew  of  enemies. 
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To  wait  a  little  time,  "  That  ye  may  hear  750 

What  news  the  herald  brings  from  Lacedaemon, 
For  he  is  come  to  speak  about  the  truce." 
Then  with  one  mouth  they  all  began  to  cry, 
"  Of  treaties  now  ? — O  wretch !  when  they  perceive 
How  cheap  anchovies  are  with  us  ?  no  truce 
We  stand  in  need  of,  let  the  war  go  on." 
And  straight  they  shouted  to  dismiss  the  council. 
Then  o'er  the  bar  they  leapt  on  every  side, 
While  I  ran  up  and  purchas'd  in  the  market 
The  coriander  and  whole  stock  of  leeks  ;  7G0 

And  then  on  such  as  needed  it  I  gave 
Sauce  for  th'  anchovies  gratis — while  they  all 
With  approbation  and  applause  so  cheer'd  me, 
That  I  came  hither  after  having  gain'd 
The  whole  assembly  for  an  obolus. 
Cho.  Thou  hast  done  all  a  prosperous  man  should  do; 
The  wretch  hath  found  another,  more  deck'd  out 
With  varied  rogueries,  and  crafty  words. 
But  mind  that  to  a  most  successful  issue 
Thou  bring  the  contest — knowing  well  long  since    770 
Thou  hast  in  us  allies  who  wish  thee  well. 


SCENE  n. 
Agoracritus,  Chorus,  to  them  Cleon. 

S .  V.  But  lo !  here  comes  the  Paphlagonian, 

Driving  before  him  the  still  wave,  disturbing, 
Confounding  all — as  though  he'd  swallow  me. 
Impudent  bugbear ! 

Cle.  If  I  foil  thee  not, 

While  any  of  my  ancient  frauds  is  in  me, 
'    By  all  means  let  me  perish. 

S.  V.  I  admire 

These  threats,  and  ridicule  thy  vapouring  ; 
I  leap,  and  sing  aloud'  with  cuckoo's  note. 

^  a-Ktizvlii^Ma  \i()%{.<iva,  TrepuKoKKvera.     The  verb  7ri>capi^«n' (qu.  TTocapi'^fiv) 
signifies  ^o  leap  up,  as  those  who  cannot  contain  themselves  for  joy.     irtpiKOKKV' 

y2 
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Cle.  By  Ceres  now,  if  I  devour  thee  not  780 

From  out  this  land,  would  I  might  never  live  ! 
S.  V.  Devour  me,  you  ? — If  I  don't  swallow  thee, 

And  burst  asunder  when  I've  gulp'd  thee  down. 
Cle.  I'll  ruin  thee  outright,  I  swear  I  will, 

By  the  precedence  I  from  Pylos  gain'd  ''. 
S.  V.  Precedence,  ah !   how  shall  I  see  thee  thrown 

From  thy  precedence  to  the  lowest  seat ! 
Cle.  I  swear  by  heaven  I'll  bind  thee  to  a  stake. 
S.  V.  How  choleric' ! — what  viands  shall  I  give  thee? 

What  would'st  thou  please  to  feed  on  most?  the  budget? 
Cle.  I  will  tear  out  thine  entrails  with  my  nails.  791 

S.  V.  And  with  my  nails  I'll  seize  the  food  which  thou 

Tak'st  from  the  Prytanaeum. 
Cle.  I  will  drag  thee 

To  do  me  justice  in  the  people's  sight. 
S.  V.  Nay,  I'll  drag  thee,  and  charge  thee  heavily. 
Cle.  But,  wretch,  in  nothing  will  they  trust  to  thee. 

While  I  make  sport  with  them  just  as  I  please. 
S.  V.  How  much  thou  think'st  the  populace  thine  own! 
Cle.  True,  for  I  know  on  what  it  should  be  fed. 
S.  V.  And  so,  as  nurses  do,  you  feed  him  badly ;  800 

For  chewing  first  you  give  him  a  small  portion. 

And  swallow  down  three  times  as  much  yourself. 
Cle.  By  Jupiter,  thro'  my  dexterity, 

I  can  enlarge  the  people  and  contract. 
S.  V.  My  fundament  has  the  same  quality. 
Cle.  Think  not  to  rate  me  in  the  council,  friend. 

Go  we  before  the  people. 
S.  V.  Nothing  hinders ; 

Therefore  go  on,  and  let  not  aught  detain  us. 
Cle.  O  Demos,  come  out  hither. 

Ztiv,  is  properly,  to  crow  like  a  cock  that  chants  with  head  erect — or  it  is  a  verb 
formed  to  imitate  the  note  of  a  cuckoo  ;  jioOuiv  denotes  a  kind  of  low  dance  and 
song,  (popriKov  tlSog  6pxt]<yi(i>Q'  (Scholiast). 

^  Cleon  swears  by  the  honour  of  precedence  at  the  theatre,  which  the  Athenians 
conferred  upon  him  for  his  successes  at  Pylos. 

'  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  man  under  the  influence  of  hunger  is  more  quickly 
moved  to  anger — whence  the  caution  given  by  Theocritus  (xv.  148.) — 
TTtivavri  yi  /i>;o£7ror'  ivQyQ, 
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S.  V.  Yes,  by  Jove, 

Come  out,  O  Father. 
Cle.  Dear  Demidion,  810 

Come  forth,  that  thou  may'st  see  how  I'm  reviled. 

SCENE  m. 

Agoracritus,  Cleon,  Demos,  Chorus. 

Dem.  Who  are  these  bawlers  ? — will  you  not  depart 

Straight  from  my  door?  you've  broke  my  olive  branch. 
O  Paphlagonian,  who  is  wronging  thee  ? 

Cl^.  On  thy  account  I'm  beaten  by  this  man, 
And  by  the  youths. 

Dem.  On  what  account? 

Cle.  Because, 

Good  Demos,  I  do  love  and  honour  thee. 

Dem.  But  who  art  thou,  in  truth? 

S.  V.  This  fellow's  rival ; 

Who  lov'd  long  since,  and  wish'd  to  do  thee  good. 
With  many  other  honourable  men.  820 

But  thro'  this  man  our  power  is  nought, — for  thou 
Resemblest  pamper'd  children — not  admitting 
The  fair  and  honest ;  but  surrendering 
Thyself  to  lanthorn  sellers,  cordwinders, 
To  leather-cutters,  and  to  hide-dealers. 

Cle.  Yes,  for  I  benefit  the  people. 

S.  V.  Tell  me, 

In  doing  what  ? 

Cle.  In  that  I  have  supplanted 

The  generals  from  Pylos,  sailing  thither. 
And  bringing  those  of  Lacedasmon  back. 

S.  V.  And  I,  in  walking  from  the  workshop,  stole  830 

A  pot  of  meat  which  some  one  else  had  cook'd. 

Cle.  Then  straight  convoke  th'  assembly,  O  my  people, 
That  finding  which  is  best  dispos'd  to  thee. 
Thou  may'st  decide  to  give  thy  love  to  him. 

S.  V.  Agreed,  decide — save  only  in  the  Pnyx. 

Dem.  I  cannot  sit  in  any  other  place ; 

But  in  the  Pnyx,  as  erst,  we  must  assemble. 
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S.  V.  Ah  me,  ill-fated,  how  am  I  undone ! 

For  the  old  man  is,  when  at  home,  most  wise ; 

But  soon  as  on  this  rock  he  sits  him  down,  840 

He  gapes  as  one  v/ho  is  suspending  figs  "'. 
Cho.  Now  it  behoves  thee  loosen  all  thy  sails. 

Bearing  a  dauntless  spirit,  with  such  speech 

As  cannot  be  evaded,  and  by  which 

You  may  excel  this  man — for  he  is  one 

Of  varied  spirit,  and  discovers  means 

Out  of  his  most  impracticable  state. 

With  strength  and  vigour  then  have  at  the  man. 

But  take  care,  and  before  he  come  against  thee, 

Suspend  the  grapnel,  and  put  out  the  boat.  850 

Cle.  Minerva,  sovereign  guardian  of  the  state, 

I  pray  thee,  if  towards  th'  Athenian  people 

I'm  best  affected,  next  to  Ljcicles, 

Cynna  and  Salambaccho  ",  that  as  now, 

I  in  the  prytaneum  still  may  be 

Nurtur'd,  in  recompense  of  doing  nought. 

But  if  I  hate  thee,  and  not  fight  alone 

In  thy  defence,  may  I  be  sawn  asunder, 

Or  cut  in  pieces  to  make  harness  leather. 
S.  V.  And  I,  O  Demos,  if  I  love  thee  not,  8G0 

Nor  cherish,  may  I  be  cut  up  for  hash. 

And  if  you  trust  not  these  assurances. 

May  I  be  scrap'd  upon  this  chopping  block. 

With  cheese  for  salad  sauce,  and  v/ith  a  hook 

Dragg'd  ignominiously  to  Ceramicus. 

">  By  this  rock  is  meant  the  Pnyx,  situated  on  the  rocky  citadel  at  Athens,  where 
the  popular  assemblies  were  held.  By  comparing  old  Demos  to  one  who  is  sus- 
pending figs,  the  poet  probably  means  to  cast  a  reflection  upon  the  folly  or  stremia 
inertia  of  his  countrymen  ;  who  showed  as  much  anxiety  in  trifling  matters,  as  boys 
evinced  to  catch  with  gaping  mouths  the  figs,  which  were  suspended  on  a  thread 
and  swung  in  the  air;  this  kind  of  sport,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  was  called 
iHTTodi'Ciiv  hxaSac- 

"  Lysicles,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  was  slandered  as  a  dealer  in  sheep — Cynna 
and  Salambaccho  were  famous  courtesans  of  Athens,  the  former  of  whom  is  men- 
tioned again  in  the  Wasps,  1027,  and  Peace,  753,  as  well  as  by  Photius  in  his 
lexicon.  In  the  latter  name  it  is  probable  that  Aristophanes  alludes  to  SrtXajujSw, 
a  Babylonish  name  of  Venus,  so  called  from  her  restless  anxiety  for  the  lost  Ado- 
nis— (7«Xa  yap  t)  fpovris-  (Photius). 
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Cle.  And  how  can  any  citizen,  O  Demos, 

Be  more  a  friend  to  you  than  I  ? — who  first 
Consulting  for  your  good,  with  power  of  wealth 
Enrich'd  the  common  stock  by  strangling  those, 
Tormenting  these,  and  importuning  others;  870 

Not  heeding  any  private  man  at  all, 
So  I  but  gratified  thee. 

S.  V.  This,  O  Demos, 

Is  nothing  wonderful^ — for  I  will  act 
In  the  same  manner  towards  thee — since  the  bread 
From  others  snatched  I  will  impart  to  thee. 
But  I  will  show  thee  that  he  neither  loves 
Nor  is  inclined  to  favour  thee,  except 
For  this  alone,  that  he  enjoys  thy  coals. 
For  thee,  who  with  the  Persians  hast  contended. 
And  conquer'd,  for  the  land  at  Marathon,  880 

Making  our  tongues  resound  the  victory, 
He  cares  not  if  thou  sittest  on  the  rocks 
In  this  hard  fashion,  not  as  I  who  bring 
This  cushion  to  thee,  which  I've  sewn  myself; 
But  rise,  and  then  sit  softly,  lest  thou  wear 
Those  hinder  parts,  as  late  in  Salamis". 

Dem.  Man,  who  art  thou  ? — one  of  Harmodius'  kindred  ? 
This  deed  is  truly  kind  and  popular. 

Cle.  How  art  thou  by  a  few  fair  speeches  gain'd 
To  favour  him  ! 

S.  V.  Thou  too,  ere  now,  with  baits       890 

Much  smaller  far  than  these  hast  taken  him. 

Cle.  And  yet  if  any  man  appear  who  more 
Assists  the  people,  or  affects  thee  more 
Than  I  do,  may  I  lose  my  wager'd  head. 

S.  V*  How  lov'st  thou  him  whom  thou  see'st  dwell  in  barrels  p 

°  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  sea  fight  (A.D.  480.),  after  whicli  Xerxes  was 
compelled  to  retire  disgraced  and  defeated  from  Greece.  The  article  t)]v,  in  this 
line  'ii'a  fii)  rplfSyg  ti)v  Iv  "^aXaiiivi,  may  agree  either  with  (pvyi)v,  or,  more  in 
the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  with  Truyr)v  understood.  Compare  Pindar,  (Nem. 
ix.  62.)— 

I  vd  TCI  TViTivra  fiaxarav 

Biijuoj'  aiaxvvQiiyitv. 

P  This  and  the  two  next  lines  allude  to  those  Athenians,  who  returning  from  the 
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These  eight  years  past,  in  vuUures'  nests,  and  turrets, 

Not  pitying,  but  confining  him,  and  squeezing. 

And  the  peace  brouglit  by  Archeptolemus, 

Thou  hast  dispers'd,  kicking  th'  ambassadors 

Out  of  the  city,  who  invite  to  truce.  900 

Cle,  That  he,  forsooth,  may  rule  o'er  all  the  Greeks. 
For  in  the  oracles  it  is  express'd, 
That  in  Arcadia  for  five  oboli 
'Tis  fated  that  hereafter  he  should  judge. 
If  he  have  patience — but  with  all  my  power 
I'll  lead  and  nurture  him,  since  I  have  found 
Whence  his  three  oboli  he  may  obtain. 
In  ways  or  fair  or  foul. 

S.  V.  Not  machinating, 

By  Jove,  how  o'er  Arcadia  he  may  rule'', 
But  rather  that  by  threats  and  contributions,  910 

Drain'd  from  the  cities,  the  dense  cloud  of  war 
May  from  the  people  hide  thy  knaveries. 
Who  in  their  need  and  greediness  of  pay 
Look  open  mouth'd  towards  thee — might  he  e'er, 
Returning  homeward  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Dwell  in  his  fields,  and  recreate  himself, 
Eating  new  corn  and  olives  press'd,  he'll  find 
On  talking  o'er  tlie  matter,  how  nuich  good 
You  have  cut  off  from  him  by  your  fix'd  stipend  *■. 
Then  fierce  with  rage  he'll  come  to  thee  and  seek   920 
To  crush  thee  v.'ith  condemnatory  votes. 
Well  knowing  this,  thou  cheat'st  him  with  thy  dreams. 


fields  in  the  disastrous  years  of  the  war,  lodged  ia  barrels,  like  Diogenes  (tv  raig 
TriOdKi'aic),  vultures'  holes,  and  turrets,  on  account  of  the  scanty  accommodation 
which  the  city  afforded.  (Thucyd.  ii,  52).  The  Attic  word  is  (pwaKi'tj.  By.4r- 
ciieptfllemus  Palmer  and  Brunck  understand  that  Lacedtemonian  who  was  sent  to 
Athens  on  the  subject  of  making  peace  and  liberating  the  island  of  Sphactera 
from  its  state  of  blockade. 

M  Aristophanes  must  here  be  understood  as  denoting  the  whole  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, or  the  land  in  possession  of  the  Athenians;  for  since  Arcadia  was  situated 
in  the  middle  of  that  peninsula,  it  was  necessary  that  the  circumjacent  countries 
should  be  conquered  before  Athens  could  be  in  possession  of  Arcadia. 

*■  Agoracritus  here  accuses  Cleon  of  depriving  the  poor  of  all  their  advantages, 
while  he  appears  to  assist  them  with  the  military  stipend. 
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Cle.  Is't  not  a  shame  that  thou  speak'st  thus  of  me, 
And  slander'st  to  the  Athenians  and  the  people, 
Him  who,  by  Ceres,  for  the  state  has  wrought 
By  ftir  more  good  deeds  than  Themistocles  ? 

S.  V.  O  citizens  of  Argos,  hear  him  speak ! 
Make  thyself  equal  to  Themistocles, 
Who  fiird  our  city,  having  found  it  empty  ! 
And  added  the  Piricus',  forming  thus  930 

A  common  bakeshop  for  the  dining  crowd, 
Taking  from  us  none  of  our  old  possessions; 
But  giving  us  new  fishes— now  thou  seekest 
To  make  th'  Athenian  citizens  reside 
In  a  less  spacious  toMn,  by  raising  walls 
To  subdivide,  and  cheating  oracles. 
Thyself  comparing  to  Themistocles  ; 
He  flies  the  land,  while  thou  on  fine  wheat  feedest'. 

Cle.  Is't  not  a  shame,  O  Demos,  that  I  hear 

Such  words  from  this  man,  'cause  I  love  you  so?      940 

Dem.  Cease  then,  and  rail  not  in  this  evil  fashion. 
Long  time  thou  hast  defrauded  me  in  secret. 

S.  V.  O  my  dear  people,  he  is  most  impure, 
And  has  committed  great  iniquities. 
Where'er  thou  gapest,  cutting  down  the  stalks, 
He  swallows  greedily  the  official  dues", 

'  Themistocles  fortified  the  harbour  of  Piraeus;  thus  adding  to  the  benefits  which 
he  had  already  conferred  upon  his  countrymen,  and  added  it  to  the  city,  which  is 
expressed  by  the  word  vrpotrt/xa^t,  as  if  he  had  kneaded  them  together  in  one  mass; 
thus  giving  to  the  people  a  greater  abundance  of  fish,  perhaps  by  some  contrivance 
connected  with  the  addition  of  the  harbour  to  the  city.  This  is  mentioned  by  Plu- 
tarch in  his  life  of  Themistocles,  who  however  reads,  7rpoffE/ii?£)',  thus  losing  the 
metaphor  of  the  bake  shops, 

^  ai)  S"  AxiXXs't^i'  dnofidTTit.  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  thou  par- 
takest  of  provision  at  the  public  cost  in  the  Prytaneum  ;  for  certain  kinds  of  corn, 
particularly  large  and  fine,  were  named  from  Achilles,  as  is  testified  by  Athenaeus, 
Eustathius,  who  cites  this  passage  to  confirm  his  interpretation,  and  Galen  his  Hip- 
pocratic  Lexicon. 

"  The  expression  in  the  original  is  very  remarkable — 

•  rove  Kav\ov(j 

riov  fvQvviou  kKKavXi'i^wV 
The  metaphor  being  taken  from  the  herb  garden,  in  which  many  species  are  par- 
ticularly esteemed  for  the  stalk.     The  poet  objects  to  Cleon,  that  he  had  plucked 
up  by  tiie  roots,  and  employed  to  his  peculiar  use,  all  the  public  revenues. 
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And  with  both  hands  scoops  out  tlie  pubhc  wealth. 

Cle.  Thou  shalt  not  glory  in  thy  fraud — for  I 

Will  prove  against  thee  thirty-thousand  thefts. 

S.  V.  Why  beatest  thou  the  sea  with  flouncing  oars,         950 
Most  wicked  towards  th'  Athenian  populace  ? 
And  I  will  shew,  by  Ceres,  or  not  live, 
That  thou  hast  taken  gifts  from  Mitylene'' 
Of  more  than  forty  niinae  in  amount. 

Cho.  O  thou  who  hast  appear'd  to  all  mankind 
The  greatest  aid,  thee  I  felicitate 
For  thy  free  speech — if  thou  continue  thus, 
The  first  of  Grecians  thou  wilt  be,  and  o'er 
The  allies  shalt  domineer,  holding  the  trident, 
By  which  thou  may'st  amass  exceeding  wealth,        960 
Confounding  and  disturbing — nor  dismiss 
The  man,  since  he  has  given  thee  a  handle, 
For  thou  wilt  easily,  with  lungs  like  thine. 
Be  master  of  him. 

Cle.  To  this  point,  O  friends, 

Our  circumstances  have  not  come,  by  Neptune. 
For  such  a  deed  has  been  achiev'd  by  me, 
To  stop  the  mouth  of  all  my  enemies, 
While  any  of  the  Pylian  shields  remain^. 

S.  V.  Stop  at  the  shields — for  thou  hast  given  a  handle. 
Since  'twas  not  right  in  thee,  who  lov'st  the  people. 
That  with  their  loops  they  should  be  dedicated.       971 
But  this,  O  Demos,  is  a  stratagem, 
That  if  thou  wish  to  castigate  this  man, 


'^  Alluding  to  the  atrocious  decree  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  by  which 
the  Athenians  ordered  all  the  Mityleneeans  to  be  put  to  death  by  their  soldiers. 
Paches  was  sent  to  execute  this  cruel  order,  which  however  was  revoked  the  next 
day,  and  the  counter  order  sent  by  a  galley,  which  sailed  with  all  possible  speed 
(see  Thucydides,  b.  iii.  cap.  35.  49.) 

y  Cleon  says  that  he  cannot  be  justly  condemned  while  any  of  the  shields  taken 
from  the  Pylian  captives  remain  dedicated  in  the  temples.  I'he  sausage-vender 
here  retorts  upon  him  that  he  had  given  a  handle  for  crimination  by  suspending 
those  shields  with  their  arm  loops,  as  if  ready  for  use,  which  was  contrary  to  the 
usual  custom  in  consecrating  arms. 
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Thou  may'st  not  have  the  power — for  thou  perceivest 
How  much  the  youthful  tanners  crowd  around  him, 
And  honey-sellers  and  cheese-mongers  dwell 
Around,  conspiring  all  to  this  same  end. 
So  should'st  thou  rage  and  ostracise  in  looks. 
Having  withdrawn  our  shields  by  night,  they'd  run 
And  seize  the  entrance  of  our  granaries.  980 

Dem.  Ah  wretched  me !  have  they  then  buckler  rings  ? 
O  wretch!  how  long  a  time  hast  thou  deceiv'd  me. 
Cajoling  thus  the  people  with  thy  din. 

Cle.  O  friend,  trust  not  to  any  words,  nor  think 
Ever  to  find  a  better  friend  than  me. 
Who  here  alone  quell'd  the  conspirators ; 
Neither  has  any  plot  in  the  city  hatch'd 
Escap'd  me  once,  but  straight  I  gave  th'  alarm. 

S.  V.  Thou  actest  as  do  those  who  fish  for  eels : 

They  when  the  lake  is  free  from  storm  take  nothing ; 

But  from  the  bottom,  if  they  stir  the  mud,  991 

Receive  their  prey — so  thou  receivest  thine 

If  thou  disturb  the  state.     But  this  one  thing 

Tell  me,  thou  who  hast  sold  so  many  skins 

Of  leather,  hast  thou  ever  given  to  him  (i.  e.  Demos) 

Whom    thou    pretend'st    to    love,    from    thine    own 

stock 
A  shred  of  leather  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ? 

Dem.  No,  by  Apollo. 

S.  V.  Then  thou  know'st  this  man, 

And  of  what  quality  he  is— but  I 
This  pair  of  shoes  have  brought  for  thee  to  wear.  1000 

Dem.  Of  all  I  know  I  judge  that  thou  deserv'st 

Most  at  the  people's  hands,  from  head  to  foot ; 
And  art  the  best  affected  towards  the  state. 

Cle.  Is't  not  a  shame  then  that  a  pair  of  shoes 

Should  have  such  power,  and  that  you  should  forget 
My  benefits  towards  you;  who  have  caus'd 
The  debauchees  to  cease,  expunging  Gryttus '( 

S.  V.  Nay,  is  it  not  a  shame  that  thou  should'st  cause 
The  debauchees  to  cease,  so  loose  thyself? 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  put  them  down  1010 
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For  envy,  lest  they  should  turn  orators^. 

Seeing  old  Demos  cloakless,  ne'er  hast  thou 

Vouchsafd  a  short-sleev'd  tunic,  tho'  in  winter  ; 

But  I  with  this  present  thee. 
Dem.  Such  a  thought 

Ne'er  did  Themistocles  excogitate, 

Tho'  the  Pira?us  wisely  he  devis'd 

To  fortify,  yet  this  appears  to  me 

No  greater  an  invention  than  the  tunic. 
Cle.  Alas  me  wretched  !  with  what  apish  tricks 

Thou  circumvent'st  me ! 
S.  V.  No,  but  as  a  man  1020 

Who  needs  depletion  after  having-  drunk, 

I  use  your  manners  like  another's  slippers. 
Cle.  But  thou  in  flatteries  shalt  not  surpass  me, 

For  I  will  clothe  him  with  this  tunic — thou 

O  wretch,  bewail ! 
Dem.  Fie — wilt  not  to  the  doos 

With  thy  foul  stench  of  hides  ? 
S.  V.  And  of  set  purpose 

He  wrapp'd  this  round,  that  he  might  suffocate  thee. 

Ere  now  he  has  laid  snares  for  thee — thou  knows't 

That  Silphium  stalk,  at  what  low  rate  it  sells  ? 
Dem.  Truly  I  know  it. 
S.  V.  'Twas  his  purpose  too  1030 

To  make  this  of  low  price,  that  ye  might  buy 

And  eat  it  then,  that  in  the  open  air 

The  windy  judges  might  destroy  each  other. 
Dem.  By  Neptune,  this  dirt-raker  said  the  same 

To  me,  as  well. 
S.  V.  And  did  not  this  discharge 

Sufflise  you  with  the  blush  of  modesty? 
Dem.  This  was,  by  Jove,  Pyrrander's  stratagem  ^ 

^  Our  poet,  by  this  answer  of  Agoracritus  to  the  boast  of  Cleon,  that  he  had 
caused  the  debauchees  to  cease,  inveighs  severely  against  the  loose  and  abandoned 
morals  of  some  of  the  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  such  as  Gryttus  probably  was  ;  in- 
sinuating likewise,  that  Cleon  acted  more  from  an  envious  dread  of  their  oratorical 
powers,  than  from  any  love  of  virtue  and  decorum. 

*  Schutz  affirms  that  under  this  name  Cleon  himself  is  to  be  understood.  The 
Scholiast  says  that  it  denotes  a  loose  citizen  and  sycophant  of  that  time. 
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Cle.  O  wretch,  with  what  buffooneries  thou  plagu'st  me! 

S.  V.  Yes,  for  the  goddess  has  commanded  me 

To  overmatch  thee  in  cajolery.  1040 

Cle.  But  thou  shalt  not  succeed,  for  I  announce 

That  I,  O  Demos,  when  thou'st  nought  to  do, 
Will  give  thee  a  dish  of  pottage  to  lick  up. 

S.  V.  But  I  give  thee  a  little  box  of  ointment, 
To  plaster  o'er  thy  wounded  skins  withal. 

Cle.  I'll  pluck  out  thy  grey  hairs  and  make  thee  young. 

S.  V.  Here  take  this  hare's  stump  to  wipe  round  thine  eyes. 

Cle.  Then  wipe  and  rub  them  on  my  head,  O  Demos. 

S.  V.  On  mine,  on  mine. 

Cle.  I'll  make  thee  to  provide 

A  public  galley  at  thy  private  cost:  1050 

And  thou  shalt  have,  in  the  old  ship's  repair 
No  end  to  thine  expenses — and  moreover 
I  will  contrive  for  thee  a  rotten  sail. 

Clio.  The  man  is  furious  ;  cease  thy  boiling  rage. 
You  must  withdraw  the  fuel,  and  abate 
These  ebullitions. 

Cle.  Ample  retribution 

Weigh'd  down  by  taxes  thou  shalt  render  to  me ; 
For  I  will  hasten  that  among  the  rich 
Thou  may'st  be  number'd. 

S.  V.>  I  will  make  no  threats, 

But  these  good  wishes  for  thee — that  a  pan  1060 

Hissing  with  fried  sleeve-fish  may  stand  beside  thee 

And  whilst  thou  art  about  to  make  thy  motion 

For  the  Milesians,  and  to  gain  a  talent 

If  thou  succeedest  in  the  affair,  and  hasting 

To  fill  thy  mouth  with  fish,  before  thou  comest 

Into  the  assembly,  ere  thou  canst  devour  them, 

A  man  may  come  between,  and  thou,  desirous 

To  seize  the  talent,  shalt  be  suffocated 

In  swallowing  them. 

Cho.  Well  said,  by  Jupiter, 

And  by  Apollo,  and  by  Ceres  too.  1070 

Dem.  To  me  he  also  clearly  seems  to  be 
A  virtuous  citizen,  such  as  of  old, 
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No  man  existed  of  the  farthing  tribe. 

But  thou,  O  Paphlagonian,  who  professest 

To  love  me,  givest  me  to  feed  on  garhc ; 

And  now  restore  the  ring'',  since  thou  no  more 

Shalt  be  my  guardian. 
Cle.  Take  it — but  know  this 

If  thou  wilt  not  permit  me  still  to  rule, 

Soon  shall  another  his  appearance  make 

More  knavish  than  myself. 
Dem.  It  cannot  be  1080 

That  this  ring  should  be  mine — at  least  it  bears 

A  different  sign,  or  else  I  see  not  clearly. 
S.  V.  Let  me  know  then,  what  was  the  sign? 
Dem.  A  leaf, 

Cook'd  with  beef  fat. 
S.  V.  This  is  not  in  it. 

Dem.  Not 

The  leaf?  what  was  it  then  ? 
S.  V.  A  gaping  gull. 

Haranguing  on  a  rock. 
Dem.  Ah  !  wretched  me  ! 

S.  V.  What  is  the  matter  ? 
Dem.  Carry  it  far  hence, 

He  had  not  my  ring,  but  Cleonymus', 

Yet  this  from  me  receive,  and  be  my  steward. 
Cle.  Not  yet,  O  master,  I  beseech — at  least  1090 

Ere  thou  hast  heard  some  of  my  oracles. 
S.  V.  And  mine  as  well. 
Cle.  But  if  you  are  persuaded 

By  this  man,  yon  must  needs  be  render'd  blind '^. 

''  Among  the  ancients  a  ring  was  the  symbol  of  domestic  as  well  as  public  au- 
thority, and  to  withdraw  it  from  a  steward,  or  one  invested  with  this  mark  of  power, 
was  to  deprive  him  of  his  stewardship.  Hence  Demos,  depriving  Cleon  of  the  do- 
minion which  he  so  unrighteously  exercised,  calls  upon  him  to  resign  the  ring,  which 
as  long  as  it  remained  in  his  possession,  gave  him  the  title  of  (T(fipayi?o(piAa^.  The 
sign  upon  the  ring,  viz.  the  gaping  gull  haranguing  from  a  rock  (v.  1092.),  designates- 
the  voracious  Cleon,  addressing  the  people  from  a  stone  suggestum  or  pulpit  in  the 
Pnyx. 

■=  The  word  here  used  by  Aristophanes  (fioXyov)  is  of  very  unusual  occurrence 
in  this  signification.     The  common  interpretation  of  it  being  a  peculator — 6  ajikX- 
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S.  V.  And  if  by  him,  you  will  be  stripp'd  quite  bare 

From  head  to  foot. 
Cle.  But  mine  declare  'tis  fated 

That  thou  rose-crown'd  shalt  the  whole  country  rule. 
S.  V.  And  mine  that  in  a  broider'd  azure  robe'^. 

Bearing  a  chaplet  on  a  golden  car, 

Smicythe  and  her  lord  thou  shalt  pursue*. 
Cle.  Go,  bring  the  oracles  that  he  may  hear  them.  1100 

S.  V.  I  will — and  thou  bring  thine,  incontinent. 
Cle.  Behold— 

S.  V.  I  go,  by  Jove,  for  nothing  hinders.  [Exeunt. 

Cho.  The  sweetest  light  of  day  will  shine  upon 

The  present  race,  and  all  who  are  to  come, 

If  Cleon  perishes — tho'  I  have  heard 

Certain,  who  were  most  crabb'd  old  men,  declare 

Against  this  in  the  pleaders'  rendezvous  \ 

Asserting  that  if  in  the  commonwealth 

He  were  not  to  become  a  leading  man, 

There  had  not  been  two  useful  instruments,  1110 

A  pestle  and  a  ladle.     I  moreover 

ywj'  TO.  Koiva.  The  Scholiast  defines  it  in  this  passage /loXyoi'  avri  tov  TV(p\uv, 
and  refers  to  Herodotus,  who,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  fourth  book,  affirms  that 
it  was  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  Scythians  to  deprive  of  sight  all  their  slaves, 
on  account  of  the  mares'-milk  which  is  their  customary  drink  (see  Homer's  descrip- 
tion of  the  simple  and  long-lived  Hipponiolgians,  in  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
Iliad.)  Dionysius,  in  his  Periegesis  (v.  309.),  gives  the  word  as  an  epithet  and 
not  a  proper  name, 

tv9a  MtXdyxXaivoi  Tt  kcu  avepig  'nrwofioXyoi. 

^  aXiovpyiSa  'ix^^v.  On  this  line  Casaubon  observes :  akiovpyiQ  est  res  mari 
elaborata — IlKq  mare,  tpyov  opus.  Brunck  renders  the  word,  purpureuiH  sagum 
aciipictum. 

^  According  to  the  Scholiast,  Smicythe  was  an  effeminate  king  of  Thrace,  and 
Kvpiov  is  put  for  Cyrus,  son  of  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  monarch,  who  favoured  the 
party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  supplied  them  with  money  in  their  warfare  with 
the  Athenians.  I  have  followed  Brunck,  who  renders  the  passage  persequeris  Sini- 
cytham  et  doniinnm 

^  IV  T(^  Stiy/ia-i  Twv  ciKuiv.  That  is,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  in  the  Pirsus, 
in  a  certain  part  of  which,  called  the  Atlyfia  (a  place  like  the  eastern  bazaars, 
[Donnegan]),  merchants  exhibited  specimens  of  diflerent  wares,  and  law-suits  were 
decided.  It  was  a  place  of  great  resort  with  the  citizens.  This  sprightly  song  of 
the  chorus,  the  verses  of  which  consist  of  the  fourth  epitrite  and  a  diiamb, 

o'lojv  upyaXtwTUTwv 
contains  a  severe  ridicule  upon  the  forensic  disposition  of  the  Athenians. 
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Admire  his  hoggish  indocility. 
For  all  the  boys  who  went  with  him  to  school, 
Say  that  he  only  could  adapt  his  lyre 
To  Doric  harmonies,  and  would  not  learn 
Another  strain,  and  then  in  angry  mood 
The  harper  bid  them  take  the  boy  away, 
"  He's  one  who  cannot  learn  a  single  note 
Of  harmony,  except  in  Doric  mood^." 


ACT  HI.    SCENE  T. 

Cleon,  Agoracritus,  Demos,  Chorus. 
[Cleon  re-entering  with  tlie  oracles.^ 

Cle.  Behold,  look  here — and  yet  I've  not  got  all.  1120 

S.  V.  Ah  me  !  I  burst — '  and  yet  I've  not  got  all !' 

Dem.  What  are  these  ? 

Cle.  Oi"acles. 

Dem.  All? 

Cle.  Do  you  wonder  ? 

By  Jupiter,  I've  still  a  chestful  left. 
S.  V.  And  I  an  upper  with  two  dwelling  rooms. 
Dem.  Come,  let  me  see,  whose  oracles  are  these  ? 
Cle.  Mine  are  of  Bacis. 
Dem.  Whose  are  thine? 

S.  V.  Of  Glanis, 

His  elder  brother. 
Dem.  Whom  do  they  concern? 

Cle.  Athens,  and  Pylos,  thee  and  me,  and  all  things. 
Dem.  And  thine,  what  treat  they  of? 
S.  V.  Athens,  and  lentils, 

Of  Lacediemon,  and  fresh  mackerel ;  1130 

Of  those  who  mete  corn  falsely  in  the  market ; 

Of  thee  and  me — let  this  man  bite  himself. 
Dem.  Come  now,  that  you  may  read  me  them — that  chiefly 

Which  most  regards  myself — how  I  am  pleas'd 

s  i]v  ixt)  AwpoooKiffTi.  A  play  upon  the  word  Oiopo^^oKfiaOat,  denoting  the 
mercenary  character  of  Cleon,  who  was  at  once  a  pestle  and  a  ladle—"  I'un  pour 
ecraser,  I'autre  pour  brouilier  tout,"  as  the  French  translator  observes  in  his  note. 
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With  soaring  eagle-like  among  the  clouds. 

Cle.  Hear  therefore  now,  and  give  thy  mind  to  me  : 
"  Descendant  of  Erechtheus,  tell  the  terms 
In  which  Apollo  shouted  out  to  thee 
His  oracles  from  the  obscure  recess, 
Deliver'd  thro'  his  honourable  tripods.  1140 

He  order'd  thee  to  guard  the  sacred  dog 
With  teeth  as  sharp  as  saws,  who  gaping  for  thee 
Loudly,  and  shouting,  will  advance  thy  hire, 
For  many  daws  from  hatred  chatter  at  him." 

Dem.  By  Ceres,  what  these  mean  I  cannot  guess; 
For  what  in  common  can  Erechtheus  have 
With  jackdaws  and  with  dogs? 

Cle.  I  am  the  dog. 

Barking  in  your  defence ;  now  Phcebus  hath 
Enjoin'd  thee  to  preserve  me  as  your  dog. 

S.  V.  This  is  not  utter'd  by  the  oracle,  1150 

But  the  dog  nibbles  at  their  prophecies, 
As  at  your  doors — for  one  thing  is  said  truly, 
Concerning  this  same  dog. 

Dem.  Now  tell  it;  but 

I  first  will  take  a  stone,  lest  the  I'esponse 
Oracular,  touching  the  dog,  should  bite  me. 

S.  V.  **  Beware,  Athenian,  this  man-stealing  dog, 
This  Cerberus,  who  fawning  with  his  tail. 
And  watching  when  you  sup,  devours  your  food, 
Whene'er  by  chance  you  turn  aside  and  gape ; 
Then  creeping  stealthily  into  the  kitchen,  1160 

With  dog-like  greediness  licks  up  by  night 
The  dishes  and  your  island  revenues." 

Dem.  By  Neptune,  thine  is  better  far,  O  Glanis. 
-  Cle.  O  friend,  give  ear,  and  after  that  decide. — 
"  There  is  a  woman,  who  in  sacred  Athens, 
Will  bring  a  lion  forth — who,  for  the  people 
Shall  fight  with  many  gnats,  as  for  his  cubs ; 
Of  him  beware  thou,  and  erect  a  wall 
Of  wood  with  iron  towers." 

Dem.  Know'st  thou  what  mean 

These  words  ? 
VOL.  u  z 
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S.  V.  Nay,  by  Apollo,  I  know  not.  1170 

Cle.  The  god  commands  thee  to  preserve  me  safe. 

For  I  am  to  thee  in  the  lion's  stead. 
Dem.  And  how  without  my  knowledge  art  thou  so? 
S.  V.  One  thing  he  does  not  teach  thee  of  set  purpose. 

Touching  the  oracles — 'tis  only  this — 

What  means  this  iron  wall,  and  wood,  wherein 

Loxias  hath  order'd  thee  to  keep  him  safe. 
Dem.  Then  what  intends  the  god  to  say  ? 
S.  V.  This  man 

He  orders  thee  to  bind  on  wooden  frame, 

That  has  five  holes. 
Dem.  It  seems  to  rne  that  now        1180 

These  oracles  will  be  fulfill'd. 
Cle.  Ne'er  think  it ; 

For  envious  ravens  croak — but  love  the  hawk. 

Remembering  in  thy  mind  who  'twas  that  brought  thee 

The  captive  raven  brood  from  Lacedaemon ''. 
S.  V.  The  drunken  Paphlagonian  undertook 

This  dangerous  enterprise — foolish  Cecropian, 

Wherefore  esteem'st  thou  this  a  mighty  deed  ? 

Since  ev'n  a  woman  might  bear  any  load ', 

Provided  that  the  man  imposing  would 

But  aid  her  to  sustain  it; — yet  not  fight.  ]  190 

Cle.  But  tell  me  this — what  Pylos  spoke  he  of? 

"  Before  the  other  Pylos  stands'" — " 

•>  AaKtSaijioviwv  KopaKivovQ.  The  Scholiast  says  in  his  note  on  this  passage, 
that  Aristophanes  here  calls  his  enemies  crows,  and  himself  a  kite;  KopciKivoe,  he 
adds,  is  a  kind  offish.  It  is  however  most  probable  that  we  should  understand, 
with  Bergler,  the  captives  taken  in  Sphacteria. 

'  This  and  the  following  line  allude,  as  the  Scholiast  says,  to  the  assistance 
which  Cleon  received  from  the  genius  of  Demosthenes  in  the  affair  of  Pylos.  The 
verses  themselves  are  said  to  be  from  a  poem  called  the  Trojan  women  judging  the 
cause  between  Ajas  and  Ulysses,  (compare  Ovid,  INIet,  viii.  361.)  who  makes  the 
latter  say  to  the  former,  in  his  highly  poetical  narrative  of  the  contest, 

tibi  dextera  bello 

Utilis  ;  ingenium  est,  quod  eget  moderamine  nostri ; 
Tu  vires  sine  mente  geris ;  mihi  cura  futurl  est. 

^  The  remainder  of  this  oracular  hemistich,  as  given  by  the  Scholiast,  is,  UvXoq 
ji  fiiv  icTi  Kcd  uXXt).  There  were  three  cities  of  the  name  of  Pylos,  situated  in 
different  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
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Dem.  What  means  this. 

Before  the  other  Pylos  ? 
S.  V.  This  he  says — 

That  from  the  baths  he'll  take  away  the  tubs. 
Dem.  Then  shall  I  go  to  day  without  a  washing. 
S.  V.  For  he  hath  snatch'd  away  our  bathing  tubs. 

Now  here  ensues  a  naval  oracle, 

To  which  'tis  right  thou  should'st  give  all  thy  mind. 
Dem.  I  do — but  read  it,  that  I  may  find  out 

How  to  my  sailors  shall  their  pay  be  given  '.  1200 

S.  V.  "  O  son  of  iEgeus,  the  fox-dog  beware, 

Lest  by  his  secret  fawning  he  deceive  you ; 

Swift-footed,  and  much  skill'd  in  crafty  gains." 

Know'st  thou  what's  meant  by  this  ? 
Dem.  Philostratus  ™ 

Is  the  amalgam  of  the  dog  and  fox. 
S.  V.  He  means  not  so ;  but  whatsoe'er  swift  ships 

This  man  demands  to  bring  the  money  home, 

Apollo  orders  that  you  give  them  not. 
Dem.  But  how  is  this  dog-fox  a  galley? 
S.V.  How? 

Because  a  galley  and  a  dog  are  swift.  1210 

Dem.  But  wherefore  to  the  fox  is  the  dog  added  ? 
S.  V.  To  foxes  he  assimilates  the  troops, 

Because  they  eat  grapes  in  the  fields. 
Dem.  Be't  so ; 

But  whence  is  drawn  these  foxes'  salary  ? 
S.  V.  This  I  will  also  in  three  days  procure. 

But  list  moreover  to  this  oracle, 

Deliver'd  to  thee  by  Latona's  son — 

"  Beware  Cyllene,  lest  it  should  beguile  you." 
Dem.  And  what  Cyllene  "^  ? 

'  Aristophanes  here  glances  at  the  administrators  of  the  commonwealth,  for  with- 
holding their  pay  from  the  sailors. 

"•  The  name  of  a  loose  and  finical  fellow  of  that  time. 

"  Aristophanes  feigns  an  oracle  to  have  been  delivered  of  this  Arcadian  town, 
that  he  may  have  the  opportunity  of  a  paranomasia  or  pun  upon  the  name,  which  in 
sound  resembles  the  adjective  KvWy,  i.  e.  KoiXy  xetpl,  a  hand  hollowed  for  the  re- 
ception of  bribes.  In  all  these  pretended  oracles  of  Bacis  and  his  elder  brother 
Glanis,  our  poet  doubtless  had  an  eye  to  the  Delphic  vaticinations,  delivered  at 

z2 
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S.  V.  Thus  he  rightly  calls 

His  hand,  who  says, /'cast  in  the  hollow  palm."     1220 
Cle.  Not  so — for  Piioebus  by  Cyllene  meant 

To  designate  the  hand  of  Diopeithes, 

But  I've  a  winged  oracle  of  thee — 

That  eagle-like  thou  shalt  rule  all  the  earth. 
S.  V.  [to  Dem.]  And  I  have  one  which  says  thou  shalt  give 
laws 

To  all  the  land,  as  well  as  the  Red  sea, 

And  to  Ecbatana,  and  shalt  lick  up 

All  the  high-season'd  meats. 
Cle.  But  I've  a  vision  seen — the  goddess'  self 

Appear'd  to  me,  and  on  the  people  pour'd  1^230 

Her  vessel  full  of  opulence  and  health. 
S.  V.  I  too,  by  Jove,  have  had  my  dream — to  me 

The  goddess  seem'd  to  issue  from  the  city, 

And  near  her  there  appear'd  to  sit  an  owl ; 

Then  on  thy  head  [to  Dem.]  she  from  a  vase  pour'd 
forth 

Ambrosia,  and  on  his  [Cleon's]  some  garlic  pickle. 
Dem.  Ah,  ah,  than  Glanis  none  was  wiser  sure. 

And  now  I  trust  myself  to  thee  [to  S.  V.],  to  guide 

My  aged  years,  and  tutor  me  again. 
Cle.  Not  yet,  I  pray  thee— but  await,  for  I  1240 

Will  give  thee  corn  and  daily  sustenance. 
Dem.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  of  corn — so  oft 

By  thee  and  by  Theophanes  deceiv'd. 
Cle.  But  I  will  give  thee  i-eady  kneaded  meal. 
S.  V.  And  I  the  little  puddings  ready  bak'd, 

With  roasted  fish — now  eat,  for  nothing  hinders. 
Dem.  Now  finish  what  you  have  on  hand  ;  since  I, 

Whichever  of  you  most  shall  do  me  good. 

To  him  will  give  the  empire  of  the  Pnyx  ; 
Cle.  I  will  run  in  the  first. 

different  times  concerning  the  cities,  kings,  or  heroes  of  Greece,  Compare  espe- 
cially that  contained  in  v.  1165,  sqq.  (There  is  a  u-oman,  uhn  in  sacred  Athens,)  with 
the  prediction  delivered  concerning  Cypselus,  the  future  king  of  Athens ;  (see  He- 
rodotus, Terpsichore,  92.)  ;  and  in  that  delivered  to  Acrisius  (Eurip.  Danae,  15.) 
Perseus  is  called  a  lion.    (Bergler.) 
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S.  V.  Not  so,  but  I.  [Exeunt  Cle.  ^  Ago. 

Clio.  O  Demos,  thou  a  fine  dominion  hast,  1251 

Since  all  men  tremble  at  thee  as  a  tyrant. 
But  thou  art  quickly  led  by  flatteries, 
Rejoicing  to  be  duped — still  open-mouth'd 
Hearing  the  present  speaker — and  at  once 
Resigning  all  thy  readiness  of  mind. 

Dem.  There  is  no  wisdom  in  your  brains,  when  you 
Imagine  me  unwise — in  this  respect 
I  gladly  play  the  fool — for  every  day 
I  joy  to  tipple,  and  desire  to  nourish  1260 

A  robber  for  my  steward ;  but  when  he  is 
Full  gorg'd  I  take  him  up,  and  castigate. 

Cho.  And  thus  thovi  wilt  be  prosperous,  if  there  be 
That  mighty  prudence  in  thy  disposition 
Which  thou  professest,  in  this  circumstance. 
If  of  set  purpose  thou  support  these  men, 
Like  pubhc  sacrifices  in  the  Pnyx, 
And  then,  when  thou  by  chance  hast  no  provision, 
Killest  a  fat  one  as  a  supper  victim  ". 

Dem.  Behold  me,  if  I  wisely  circumvent  them  1270 

Who  think  themselves  so  wise  as  to  deceive  me. 
But  I  watch  every  one  of  them,  nor  seem 
To  view  their  depredations — afterwards 
I  make  them  vomit  up  what  they  have  stolen. 
Sending  my  fu     el  down  into  their  throats  p. 


TTEp  SrjfiojaiovQ  Tpecpiig. 
The  Scholiast,  on  this  passage,  says  that  jioiiQ  or  ravpovg  is  understood  here  to 
agree  with  the  adjective,  and  adds  that  those  purgations  (^apfiaKovg)  are  called 
public,  which  cleanse  the  cities  by  their  death ;  for  the  Athenians  were  accustomed 
to  nourish  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons  as  expiatory  victims  in  the  time  of 
plague,  or  any  other  public  calamity,  whence  they  were  called  Kaddpfiara'  and  in 
the  Frogs  (732.),  ovci  (papixatcolffLv  fiK?}  paSiwg  t^pi^ffaT-'  dv. 

P  Kiinbv  KaranriXuv.  The  metaphor  here  is  taken  from  the  Athenian  custom 
of  casting  the  judicial  lots  into  the  urn  through  a  vessel  shaped  like  an  inverted 
pyramid  (Kjjfiov,  which  Cratinus  calls  (T^otvivov  T)9fi6v)  by  which  condemna- 
tory process  delinquents  were  obliged  to  disgorge,  as  from  the  action  of  the  probe, 
a  portion  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
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ACT  IV.     SCENE  I. 

Cleon,  Demos,  Agoracritus,  Chorus. 

Cle.  [to  Ago.]  Go  to  the  dead  '^. 

S.  V.  Nay,  go  thyself,  O  wretch. 

Cle.  O  Demos,  a  long  time  have  I  sat  here. 

With  willing  zeal  prepared  to  do  you  good. 
S.  V.  And  I  ten  times,  twelve  times  as  long  ago, 

A  thousand  times  as  long,  long  since,  long  since.   1280 
Dem.  And  I  detest  you,  who  have  made  me  wait 

Ten  thousand  times  as  long,  as  long,  as  long. 
S.  V.  Know'st  thou  then  what  thou  art  about  to  do  ? 
Dem.  If  not,  thou  shalt  declare  it. 
S.  V.  From  the  goal 

Send  me  and  him  to  start  together  fair, 

That  we  may  do  thee  good. 
Dem.  This  must  be  done — 

Away! 
S.  V.  Behold ! 

Dem.  Run  then. 

Cle.  I  suffer  not 

Him  to  supplant  me. 
Dem.  I  shall  be,  by  Jove, 

This  day  or  greatly  blessed  by  my  lovers, 

Or  I  am  over  nice. 
Cle.  Perceivest  thou  ?  1290 

I  bring  thee  out  a  seat,  the  first. 
S.  V.  But  not 

A  table — there  I  have  the  start  of  thee. 
Cle.  Behold  I  bring  to  thee  this  little  cake, 

Kneaded  of  flour  from  Pylos. 
S.  V.  And  I  bread, 

Scoop'd  with  the  goddess'  elephantine  hand  ^ 
Dem.  O  sacred  queen; — how  great  a  finger  hadst  thou! 

1  airay  iq  fiaKapiav.  The  Greeks  were  accustomed  to  call  the  dead  fxaKapuQ 
or  fiaKapiraq — thence  by  an  euphemism  fiuKapia  is  taken  to  denote  tlie  state  (or 
region)  of  the  defunct. 

^  Alluding  to  the  ivory  statue  of  Minerva,  sculptured  by  Phidias. 
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Cle.  I  bring  pease-porridge  fair,  and  of  good  colour, 

Pallas,  our  Pylian  champion,  ladled  it  ^ 
S.  V.  Demos,  the  goddess  clearly  oversees  you, 

And  gives  you  now  a  pitcher  full  of  broth.  1300 

Dem.  For  think'st  thou  that  this  city  still  could  be 

Inhabited,  unless  she  manifestly 

Extended  o'er  us  her  provision  pot  ? 
Cle.  The  army's  dread  gave  thee  this  fishy  morsel. 
S.  V.  The  goddess,  from  her  mighty  father  born, 

Gives  thee  this  flesh,  well  soak'd  in  juice,  some  portion 

Of  ox-tripes  and  a  section  of  the  stomach. 
Dem.  She  acted  wisely,  mindful  of  the  peplos. 
Cle.  The  gorgon-crested  maid  has  order'd  you 

To  eat  of  this  long  cake,  that  we  may  urge  1310 

Our  vessels  bravely  on. 
S.  V.  Now  take  this  also. 

Dem.  And  to  what  purpose  shall  I  use  these  entrails  ? 
S.  V.  The  goddess  sent  them  to  thee  of  set  purpose, 

That  thou  might'st  plank  the  galleys'  inward  ribs. 

For  clearly  she  surveys  your  naval  strength ; 

Come,  take  and  drink  this  mixture  three  and  two '. 
Dem.  How  sweet,  O  Jove,  how  well  it  bears  the  water ! 
S.  V.  For  the  Tritonian  maid  hath  thirded  it. 
Cle.  Now  take  from  me  a  fragment  of  rich  cake. 
S.  V.  From  me  this  whole  and  undivided  cake.  1320 

Cle.  Thou  hast  not  whence  to  give  a  hare — but  I  have. 
S.  V.  Ah  me,  whence  shall  I  find  a  leveret? 

O  mind,  discover  now  some  thievish  ti'ick. 
Cle.  Perceiv'st  thou  this,  wretch  ? 


»  Spanheim  imagines  that  the  epithet  here  used  (?/  TlvXaiiidxo^)  refers  to  her 
surname,  IlvXaia  or  HvXatrig,  because  her  statues  were  set  up  within  the  city 
gates;  but  1  think  with  the  Scholiast,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  victorious  siege  of 
Pylos,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  this  comedy,  j)  ^ojSsffiffrpar?;  (v.  1173.),  is  a 
general  term  for  the  goddess  who  routs  armies,  j;  (poiSovaa  rbv  arpaTov  (Schol.) 
and  6/3pijuo7rarp7/,  is  the  Homeric  epithet  of  Minerva,  as  born  of  Jove,  the  supreme 
of  the  gods,  (see  II.  E'.  747;  Od.  A'.  101.),  as  ?)  TopyoXo^a  (v.  1177.)  denotes 
the  goddess  with  the  gorgon's  head  upon  the  crest  of  her  helmet;  and  ?'/  Tpiroyf- 
v/}e  (v.  1185.),  the  goddess  born  near  the  Libyan  lakeTritonis — whence  the  coined 
verb  (viTpiTMVKJiv  (v.  1185). 

'  That  is,  a  mixture  containing  three  parts  of  water  and  two  of  wine. 
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S.  V.  It  concerns  me  little. 

For  they  towards  me  are  proceeding. 
Cle.  Who  ? 

S.  V.  Ambassadors,  with  purses  full  of  silver. 
Cle.  Where,  where  ? 

[Stealing  away  the  hare  and  giving  it  to  Demos. 
S.  V.  What's  that  to  thee?  wilt  thou  not  suffer 

The  strangers  here? — see'st  thou,  my  little  Demos, 

The  leveret  which  I  bring  thee  ? 
Cle.  Wretched  me. 

Unjustly  hast  thou  snatch'd  away  my  gifts.  1330 

S.  V.  By  Neptune,  yes,  as  thou  didst  those  from  Pylos. 
Dem.  Tell,  I  entreat  thee,  how  hast  thou'contriv'd 

Thus  to  supplant  him  ? 
S.  V.  'Twas  a  stratagem 

Forg'd  by  the  goddess,  but  the  theft  was  mine. 
Cle.  I  gain'd  the  hare  by  peril. 
S.  V.  But  I  cook'd  it. 

Dem.  [to  Cle.]  Go — for  I  own  no  favour  but  to  him 

Who  serves  it  up  to  me. 
Cle.  Ill-fated  me ! 

I  shall  be  overcome  in  impudence. 
S.  V.  Why,  Demos,  can  you  not  distinguish  which 

Of  us  is  kinder  towards  you  and  your  stomach?     1340 
Dem.  And  using  what  criterion  should  I  seem 

To  the  spectators  a  wise  judge  between  you? 
S.  V.  I'll  tell  thee — go,  seize  on  my  chest  in  silence, 

And  search  what's  in  it — next  the  Paphlagonian's — 

Then  without  fail  you  rightly  will  decide. 
Dem.  Come,  let  me  view  the  contents. 
S.  V.  See  you  not 

That  it  is  empty,  O  my  sire  ?  for  all 

I  have  presented  to  thee. 
Dem.  Of  a  truth 

This  chest  takes  good  care  of  the  public  wealth. 
S.  V.  Go  likewise  to  the  Paphlagonian's  then.  1350 

See'st  this  ? 
Dem.  Oh  me — how  full  of  good  things  is  it ! 

What  mighty  mass  of  cake  has  he  put  in ! 
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Cutting  this  slice  off  as  a  gift  to  me. 
S.  V.  This  too  he  has  been  us'd  of  old  to  do. 

Giving  to  thee  a  small  part  of  his  gains, 

Laying  aside  the  greater  for  himself. 
Dem.  O  wretch,  hast  thou  deceiv'd  me  in  these  thefts  ? 

Whilst  I  with  croAvns  and  gifts  encircled  thee  ? 
Cle.  But  for  the  state's  advantage  I  purloin'd. 
Dem.  Put  down  the  chaplet — quick — that  I  may  crown  1360 

This  man  with  it. 
S.  V.  Put  it  down  quickly,  slave. 

Cle.  Not  so — since  I've  a  Pythian  oracle 

Which  says  by  whom  alone  I  must  be  conquer'd. 
S.  V.  Then  it  declares  my  name,  and  that  right  clearly. 
Cle.  And  yet  I  wish  to  prove  by  some  true  judgment. 

If  thou'rt  concern'd  in  the  god's  oracles. 

And  this  is  the  first  question  I  W'ill  ask  thee — 

Wliat  school  hast  thou  frequented  in  thy  youth  ? 
S.  V.  In  the  hog  pits  by  raps  was  I  instructed. 
Cle.  What  say'st?  how  strikes  this  oracle  my  mind!      1370 

Be't  so — and  in  the  wrestling  school,  what  art 

Was  taught  thee  ? 
S.  V.  Theft,  and  perjury,  and  boldness 

To  face  the  witnesses. 
Cle.  "  O  Lycian  god", 

Phoebus  Apollo,  how  wilt  thou  affect  me  ?" 

And  when  become  a  man  what  was  thy  craft  ? 
S.  V.  I  dealt  in  sausages. 
Cle.  And  what  beside  ? 

S.  V.  Debauchery. 
Cle.  Ill-fated  me ! — I  am 

No  longer  any  thing — yet  there  remains 

A  slender  hope  on  which  we  are  supported. 

But  thus  much  tell  me — didst  thou  truly  sell  1380 

Thy  puddings  in  the  mart,  or  at  the  gates  ? 
S.  V.  'Twas  at  the  gates,  where  pickle's  to  be  bought. 
Cle.  Ah  me ! — the  oracle  divine's  accomplish'd. 

Roll  homewards  this  ill-fated  wretch.     Dear  crown ! 

"  A  line  from  the  Teleplius  of  Euripides.   (Scholiast). 
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Farewell — I  leave  thee  with  unwillingness. 

Henceforth  another  shall  possess  and  wear  thee — 

No  greater  thief  than  I,  hut  more  successful.  lExeimt. 
S.  V.  Hellenian  Jupiter,  the  palm  is  thine. 
Cho.  All  hail,  great  conqueror !  and  remember  that 

It  is  through  me  thou  art  become  a  hero.  1390 

And  I  prefer  to  thee  one  short  request. 

To  be  like  Phanos,  thy  judicial  scribe. 
O.M.  What's  thy  name,  tell  me  ? 
S.  V.  Agoracritus ; 

For  I  was  nurtur'd  in  forensic  strifes. 
Dem.  Then  I  to  Agoracritus  commit 

Myself,  and  give  this  Paphlagonian  to  him. 
Ago.  And  I  will  take  good  care  of  thee,  O  Demos, 

So  that  thou  shalt  confess  thou  ne'er  hast  seen 

A  man  more  friendly-minded  than  myself 

Towards  the  state  of  gaping  citizens.  1400 

S.-C.What  theme  more  honourable  can  be  found" 

1.  For  a  commencing  or  concluding  strain. 
Than  to  recite  his  praise  who  o'er  the  field 
Drives  his  swift  mares  ? — not  with  a  willing  heart 
To  grieve  Lysistratus,  or  that  poor  wretch, 
Thumantis,  wandering  with  his  houseless  head. 
For  he,  O  dear  Apollo,  pines  in  want, 
Bedew'd  with  warm  tears,  and  in  suppliant  guise, 
Touching  thy  Pythian  quiver,  begs  relief 

To  ease  his  state  of  wretched  poverty.  1410 

S.-C.  'Tis  no  malicious  part  to  blame  the  wicked  ^, 

2.  But  'tis  an  honour  to  the  good,  whoe'er 
Reasons  the  matter  rightly.     If  this  man  then. 
Whose  fame  must  needs  be  evil,  were  himself 

"  This,  and  the  three  following  verses  are,  according  to  the  Scholiast,  parodied 
from  Pindar  (ex  Prosodiis  ap.  Heyn.  ii.  54.)  Lysistratus,  mentioned  immediately 
after,  was  some  poor  wretch  of  that  time,  spoken  of  also  in  the  Acharnians  (820.) 
and  Thumantis  a  lean  soothsayer.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Birds  (v.  1406)  quotes 
two  lines  from  the  KepKoireg  of  Hermippus,  in  which  oxen  are  mentioned  leaner 
than  Thumaritis, 

y  To  this  verse  the  following  metrical  direction  is  commonly  prefixed — iiripprj^a 
iKaTixiov  i(TT-  TpoxctKoi  KaTaXijKTiKoi.  It  ends  with  the  line  1429,  after  which 
the  first  semi-chorus  resumes  the  strain. 
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Illustrious,  I  had  nam'd  no  other  friend. 

Now,  Arignotus  is  unknown  to  none, 

Who  knows  what  white  is,  or  the  orthian  strain. 

He  has  a  brother  nam'd  Ariphades, 

A  wicked  wretch,  and  not  allied  in  manners. 

But  altogether  bad  designedly,  1420 

Not  only  base — for  that  I  had  not  marked — 

But  something  else  he  hath  excogitated. 

«  «  «  4ie  «  « 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

****** 

Composing  airs  in  Polymnestes'  strain, 
And  a  companion  of  ffionichus. 
Who  such  a  man  does  not  outright  detest. 
From  the  same  cup  with  me  shall  never  drink. 
S.-C.Full  oft  with  nightly  cares  I'm  occupied  1430 

1.  In  anxious  search  to  find  whence  can  arise 
Cleonymus'  extreme  voracity  ; 

For  he,  they  say,  when  he  has  once  devour'd 
The  substance  of  rich  men,  can  ne'er  depart 
From  the  bread-bin,  while  they  by  turns  entreat — 
"  O  king,  we  supplicate  thee  by  thy  knees. 
Deign  to  depart  from  us  and  spare  our  table." 
S.-C.'Tis  said  the  galleys  once  conferr'd  together, 

2,  And  one  of  them  thus  spoke  (she  was  the  elder) — 

"  Hear  ye  not  virgins,  what's  done  in  the  city  ?      1440 

They  say  that  our  annoying  townsman  here, 

Hyperbolus,  vapid  as  wine  that's  sour. 

Demands  a  hundred  of  us  as  a  fleet 

To  aid  him  in  his  Chalcedonian  war." 

This  seem'd  to  them  intolerably  hard. 

And  one  who  had  not  come  near  man  thus  spoke — 

"  Thou  ne'er  shalt  rule  me — Hercules  forbid — 

But  if  it  be  my  fate,  by  worms  consum'd. 

Here  will  I  suft'er  the  decays  of  age  ; 

Nor  may  Nauphantes,  Nason's  child  ^  O  gods,      1450 

*  Aristophanes  here,  by  a  bold  prosopopceia,  feigns  the  name  of  a  ship,  as  if  it 
were  a  human  being,  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Athens,  derived  from  the  word  vav^. 
In  verses  1308  and  1309, 1  have  followed  Brunck's  ingenious  emendation,  so  liighly 
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While  I  of  turpentine  and  planks  am  form'd ; 

But  if  the  notion  pleases  the  Athenians, 

I  think  that  we  should  sail  to  the  Theseum, 

Or  temple  of  the  awful  goddesses, 

And  sit  in  patient  supplication  there. 

For  he  shall  not  have  the  dominion  o'er  us, 

To  turn  the  state  to  mockery — but  he  may 

Sail  to  his  own  destruction  if  he  will. 

And  launch  those  skiffs  in  which  he  sold  the  candles." 


ACT  V.     SCENE  1. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ago.  Keep  from  ill-omen'd  words,  and  close  the  mouth,  1460 

Abstain  from  evidence,  and  shut  the  courts 

In  which  this  city  finds  so  much  delight; 

And  let  the  theatre  resound  with  pagans 

For  new  successes  in  Apollo's  praise. 
Cho.  O  light  to  sacred  Athens,  and  the  aid 

Of  all  her  islands,  with  what  good  report 

Comest  thou  hither,  that  with  odorous  fumes 

We  should  regale  our  streets  ? 
Ago.  I  have  recook'd 

Demos,  and  made  him  fair  instead  of  roguish. 
Cho.  Where  is  he  now,  O  thou  discoverer  1470 

Of  admirable  thoughts  ? 
Ago.  He  dwells  in  Athens, 

That  ancient  city,  crown'd  with  violets. 
Cho.  How  can  we  know  him  ?  What's  his  dress,  and  mien  ? 
Ago.  Such  as  of  old,  when  with  Miltiades 

And  Aristides  he  was  wont  to  feed. 

But  you  shall  see  him — for  already  sound 

The  doors  of  his  expandiiig  vestibule. 

approved  by  Person,  ^oKtl  TrXtovaag,  instead  of  the  common  ^oko)  TrXtova'  civ.  In 
these  lines  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  is  alluded  to,  who  when  affected  by  any  wrong, 
and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  entered  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  seized  the 
altar  as  suppliants.  Here  the  Chorus  propose  to  sail  for  asylum  cither  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus  or  that  of  the  Furies,  whom  the  Athenians  worshipped  with  especial 
veneration.   (See  Soph.  Qid.  Col.  90.  450,  etc.  C'asaubon). 
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Then  shout,  fehcitating  ancient  Athens, 

Appearing  as  of  old — that  wondrous  city, 

Chanted  in  many  a  hymn,  inhabited  1480 

By  this  illustrious  people. 

Cue.  O  fair  Athens", 

Much  to  be  envied  city,  violet-crown'd, 
Show  us  tlic  king  of  Hellas  and  this  land. 

Ago.  Behold  him  here,  bearing  his  grasshopper'', 
And  glittering  with  his  antiquated  mien; 
Not  smelling  of  sea-shells,  but  peace  and  myrrh. 

Cho.  Hail,  thou  of  Greeks  supreme,  we  joy  with  thee. 
For  worthy  of  the  city  is  thy  fate, 
And  of  the  trophy  gain'd  at  Marathon. 

Dem.  O  Agoracritus,  dearest  of  men,  1490 

Come  hither — how  much  good  hast  thou  to  me 
Done  by  thy  renovating  cookery ! 

Ago.  '  I  ? 

O  wretch,  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  wert  before, 
Nor  how  thou  far'dst — else  thought'st  thou  me  a  god. 

Dem.  How  far'd  1  formerly  ? — say,  and  what  was  I  ? 

Ago.  First  then,  if  any  in  th'  assembly  said, 
"  O  Demos,  I  am  thine  adoring  lover, 
Who  only  hold  thee  in  my  care  and  counsel," 
When  any  one  us'd  this  preluding  strain. 
Bird-like  thou  flutter  d'st  with  exalted  horn.  1500 

Dem.  I  ? 

Ago.         Then  he  left,  thus  having  cheated  thee. 

Dem.  What  say'st  thou?  was  I  treated  thus  unwitting? 

Ago.  Yes,  for,  by  Jove,  your  ears  were  open'd  wide, 
Like  an  umbrella,  and  again  contracted. 

Dem.  Was  I  by  age  brought  to  this  state  of  folly? 

Ago.  Yes,  when  two  orators  would  fain  persuade  you ; 

^  These  poetical  lines  of  the  Chorus  are,  as  the  Scholiast  informs  us,  parodied 
from  Pindar,  whose  words  are  given  by  the  Greek  commentator  on  the  Clouds 
(v.  299.)— 

Xnrapal  Kai  aoiSifioi,"E\XaSog  tpuana, 

KKnvai  'AOavai. 
^  This  line  of  Agoracritus  alludes  to  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Athenians  to 
bind  their  hair  with  golden  grasshoppers,  in  order  to  denote  that  they  were  an  indi- 
genous {avToxdovt^^,  and  not  an  adventitious  people. 
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One  to  build  ships,  the  other  to  engage 

With  mercenary  troops;  the  pay-adviser 

Had  far  outstripp'd  the  man  who  spoke  of  galleys. 

Why  stoopest  thou?  wilt  thou  not  here  remain?    1510 

Dem.  I  am  asham'd  of  old  delinquencies. 

Ago.  But  you  are  not  the  cause — so  be  not  troubled, 
They  have  in  this  deceiv'd  you — now  then  speak. 
Should  any  rascal  of  a  pleader  say — 
"  There  shall  be  no  provision  for  you  judges, 
Unless  this  cause  is  by  your  sentence  lost ;" 
Tell  me,  how  would  you  deal  with  such  a  patron  ? 

Dem.  I'll  seize  and  throw  him  into  the  barathron, 
And  at  his  throat  suspend  Hyperbolus. 

Ago.  Justly  and  prudently  thou  speakest  this,  1520 

But  let  me  know  how  would'st  thou  rule  the  state  ? 

Dem.  First  to  the  men  who  steer  the  ships  of  war, 
When  moor'd  in  port,  I  will  give  ample  pay. 

Ago.  Thou   would'st   delight    a    numerous   smooth-skinn'd 
people. 

Dem.  Then  should  no  citizen  whose  name  was  plac'd 
Once  in  the  catalogue  be  thence  transferr'd, 
And  in  another  by  design  enroll'd  ; 
But  all  be  register'd  as  at  the  first. 

Ago.  This  bites  the  buckler  of  Cleonymus ". 

Dem.  No  beardless  youth  shall  in  the  forum  speak.         1530 

Ago.  Then  where  shall  Clisthenes  harangue,  and  Strato? 

Dem.  Those  youths,  I  mean,  who  haunt  perfumers'  shops, 
And  babble  in  this  strain,  while  sitting  here — 
"  Phaeax  was  wise,  and  shunn'd  death  craftily*^." 
Able  to  put  together,  and  to  finish, 
Framers  of  sentences,  clear,  apt  to  strike, 
Then  excellently  to  allay  the  tumult. 

Ago.  Are  you  then  the  cat's-paw  to  these  vile  praters  ? 

<=  The  sense  of  this  line,  and  the  somewhat  obscure  speech  of  Demos  to  which  it 
is  the  conclusion,  appears  to  be,  that  if  there  be  no  place  for  favour  in  the  album  or 
military  catalogue,  the  coward  Cleonymus,  who  cast  away  his  shield  in  battle  (see 
the  Clouds,  v.  352.),  will  be  ranked  among  the  dishonoured. 

•1  This  Athenian  orator  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Alcibiades ;  the 
Scholiast  calls  him  Stirov  pi]Topa,  and  says  that  he  escaped  the  death  to  which  he 
had  been  condemned  for  some  theft,  or  act  of  flagrant  atrocity. 
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Dem,  Not  I,  by  Jove, — but  I'll  compel  them  all 

To  leave  decrees  alone,  and  follow  hunting.  1540 

Ago.  And  in  conclusion  take  this  folding-stool, 

With  this  well-furnished  boy  to  bring  it  thee  ; 

Him  thou  may'st  make  a  stool,  if  it  so  please  thee. 
Dem.  How  blest  am  I,  thus  settled  as  at  first ! 
Ago.  And  thou  shalt  say,  when  I  deliver  thee 

The  truce  for  thirty  years,  *'  O  armistice, 

Come  hither  quickly." 

[Enter  Two  Females. 
Dem.  O,  thrice-honour'd  Jove, 

How  fair  they  are! — Is't  lawful,  by  the  gods, 

To  enter  into  commerce  with  the  truce 

Of  thirty  years  ? — In  truth  how  took'st  thou  them  ? 
Ago.  Had  not  the  Paphlagonian  kept  them  hid  1551 

Within,  lest  thou  should'st  seize  them  ?  therefore  I 

Deliver  them  to  thee  to  bear  away 

Into  the  country. 
Dem.  And  what  evil  turn 

Wilt  show  the  tanner  who  has  acted  thus  ? 
Ago.  No  heavy  punishment — but  he  shall  have 

To  exercise  my  calling — at  the  gates 

He  all  alone  shall  sell  his  sausages, 

Mingling  the  dogs'  and  asses'  flesh  together  ; 

W^hen  drunk  he  shall  revile  the  courtezans,  15G0 

And  quench  his  thirst  by  water  from  the  baths. 
Dem.  Thou  hast  devis'd  a  task  of  which  he's  worthy. 

That  he  with  harlots  should  contend  in  scolding, 

And  bagnio-keepers — therefore  I  invite  you 

Into  the  prytaneum,  and  the  seat 

Which  late  that  pestilential  fellow  held. 

Take  this  frog-colour'd  garment  and  come  on. 

Some  one  convey  him  out  to  his  new  trade ; 

That  strangers,  whom  he  has  been  wont  to  injure. 

May  see  him  and  regard  his  punishment.  1570 

{The  Choral  Song  is  wanting.) 
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